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ADVERTISEMENT. 



TiiK work now published was origiAally compiled for 
the Junior Classes of the Schools of Calcutta, and of 
the Hindu College especially, in order to supply them 
with means of ready reference to the principal facts 
in ancient and modern history. 

The Compilation differs from those in ordinary use 
only by the insertion of more detailed notices, than 
common, of the leading occurrences of Asiatic history, 
and particularly of the history of India ; additions 
which were recommended by the locality of the publi- 
cation, and the important social and political relations 
which connect Great Britain with the East. 

It has been thought probable that this little work 
may be serviceable to English youth ; and, in the hope 
that it will prove so, the Compiler has acquiesced in 
its republication in this country. 

In reading^ oriental names it is only necessary to attend to the 
sound of the vowels, which are to1l)e always pronounced like the 
▼owels of the Italian alphabet. 

Oxford, March, 1836. 
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HISTORY. 



1. Hii^TORY professes to relate the principal im- 
portant events that have occurred amongst the various 
nations of *the world. 

History is universal or particular : the former treats of the 
transactions of all mankind, beginning with, (he creation- of the 
worM ; the latter treats of the transactions of individual tribes^ or 
states, beginning with thek earliest appearanee as pelitioai 
societies. 

History is also distinguished, by European authorsy as sacred 
or profane : the former consisting of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, the latter comprehending all other historical writings. It* 
is also divided, according to the subject of which it treats, into 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical. There are also particular 
histories of the origin and progress of science ; as the history of 
philosophy, of medicine, of mathematics, of music, and the like. 

2. History derives its facts from tradition, national 
ballad3 and poems; annals or chronicles^ contemporary 
and personal narratives, and documents, and monuments 
of various kinds, 

3. Tradition is the oral transinksion of eveote, from 

one individual to another, through succee^iag genenir. 

tions. 

The eaily histories of all ntttions are trnditionuL In the 
infancy of communities, the peogle are few and rode, ocoupied 
with present wants { imperfectly provided with ideas and conse- 
quently with words ,< and unacquainted with the arts of reading 
and writing: whatever vicissitudes they experience, they lAve 
no means of recording, and they are too .indifferent to the past 
or the future to be Tery soUcitoiis abcMit preserving the passing 
momtat from forgetfolness. Aa they rise in p^wer andciviliEa- 
tion, they begin to be enriouft coneeming the past, and construct, 
from ' the few and iiliperfectreGolleflliiooa o£ their progenitors, 

A 
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such aeeonnts of their origin atid history, as are most flattering 
to their self-love : henee the pretensions of the Chinese, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, and Hindtis, to extraragant antiquity, and a 
celestial descent; and hence the fahnlous exploits and snper- 
hnman character of the heroes of ancient Greece. 

4. National ballads and poems are founded upon 
current traditions, or are composed to commemorate 
present or recent events^ or to celebrate distinguished 
individuals. They seem to have preceded the art of 
writing ; and long after writing was practised, they 
were usually committed to memory, and sung, or recited 
in public, by minstrels or bards. 

The Iliad of Homer is a national poem, founded on an impor- 
tant event. The Odyssey is a poem intended to celebrate the 
adventures of an eminent individual, Ulysses, These poems were 
long known, by being recited in detached portions or rhapso- 
dies, by vagrant minstrels called rhapsodists. The original 
poems of Ossian, in the ancient Scottish dialect, were preserved 
for ages by recitation alone. In India the same practice pre- 
vailed ; and the two great heroic poems of the Hind^, the 
K&m4yana and Mah4bh4rat, it is said, were originally publicly 
recited. 

5. Annals or chronicles are brief annual records, pre- 
served by a state or an individual, of present or recent 
occurrefnces. 

Records of passing events were preserved by the Hebrews, 
being written by the priests, or prophets. The Greeks kept re- 
gisters of the public transactions, especially of the games, in 
which the names of the victors and all remarkable circumstances 
were inscribed. Amongst the Romans, the chief priest and bis 
colleagues wrote annually, upon tables, the events of the past 
year, with the names of the consuls, aud other matters ; and the 
tables wet e m^rk to public inspection. Annals and diaries of 
the same nature are >commoD' amongst the nations of Europe^ in 
a?ll periods, since the revival of letters. Of chronicles of.past 
events, the more celebrated are the Books of Kings and Chro- 
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nielet) in the Old Testainent: Ike Parian ohrouiole iiueribed 
upon tablet! of marble, amongst the Greeks; the annali of 
Tacitat amongst the Jlomans : the Saxon chronicle ; and the 
chronicles of Froissart, Monstrelet, and Joinville, in the middle 
ages. The place of these works is now sapplied in Europe, by- 
monthly and annual records of an historical character. Nothing 
of the kind is known in the literature of India. 

6. Personal or contemporary history is an account 

given of actaal transactions by an indiyidaal who lived 

at the time of their occurrence, and who may have been 

either an eye-witness of them, or an actor in the scenes 

he describes. 

Most ancient history partakes of this character ; and both 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, a part of what their historians 
wrote, was what they had beheld. But the definition applies 
more especially to such works as the Peloponnesian war of 
Thucydides, as he lived during its existence ; and the retreat of 
the ten thousand by Xenophon, who commanded the Greek 
army, whose march home, through Persia, he records. Julius 
CUssar, amongst the Romans, has left in his Commentaries an 
excellent account of his own career in Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and to us a highly interesting picture of our ancestors, 
then scarcely emerged from barbarism. In modern times, con- 
temporary narratives and memoirs abound. Amongst the most 
celebrated are the Memoirs of the Duke de Snlly, the friend 
and minister of Henry the 4th, king of France ; and the History 
of the seven years' war, by Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, 
who was the principal party in the contest. 

7/ Original documents are written laws, grants, 
edicts, and treaties ; many of which are inscribed upon 
stone, or plates of metal. 

Documents of this nature are numerous in modern times ; and 
most of the public libraries abound with those of an early date ; 
whilst copies of the more recent ones are carefully preserved in 
offices provided for the purpose. Ancient documents, on perish- 
able materials, have mostly disappeared ; but many of a private 
character, as deeds of sale and contracts, have been found with 
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tbe figyptten 9Himnu^,.or ^Onongst the ruiiit of two |tali«ff 
citi«9, Serottlaiiouiii and Ponpeii, di^ up in nodera times. 
The cUef tiAiea of . this cleds, jiowever, -are tnaoripAieiis oti 
fitoae «nd tnetali rast :kiumber0 of wbteh have been dtatovered,^ 
. and 4ecip1ier6d in tfae l#iig|uage« of Greece Aad Roiae.' They 
abound uUq in l^pt, ehiefly as bieraglyf^es, in itbicb letters 
and words are repYeieated by figures of men atid animala* 
These were a long time unintelligible, but they bave beea lately 
in part made out. 

In many parts of Persia, a character called the arrow, €ft 
lance- beaded diameter, is found cut upon rocks ; nobody btta 
yet been tMe to read it. In India also, inacriptioDs on jitOBea 
and copper plates are very numerous. They are tiMMtly Uk 
Sanscrit and tbe Devanagari letter, and are then legible. They 
usually record grants of land or money to Brahnuins, and none 
of them are above one thousand years old. There are also many 
inscriptions in letters that cannot now be read. One very famous 
one is on a stone pillar at Delhi, called the La't of Firoz Shah^ 
no person can tell what the inscription means, nor in what letters 
it is engraved. 

8« MoBwaeatB «ire ooitjs, medahi, tom1)s, lemt^es, md 

otber public bfiHttiDgs. 

• . • • ■ 
Coins and medals ^f ancient Greece and Rome are ia &^Ht 

niimbers» and in excellent preservation. Tbe study of tbena 

forms a science, termed Numismatics, wbidi has been mock 

cultivated in Europe. Ooins of tbe Parthian kings of Persia^ 

and of tbe Mohammedan kings of Persia and India, are not rare « 

Some ancient coins have been found in Hindustan, but witbool 

dates or names ; and it is not possible to say by whom tbey 

were struck. Many Greek coins bave been found in the Vest 

of India, struck by the princes of Bactria ; and tbey confirm tbe 

history of Bactria, which says, that their prittces ruled tAao bvef 

the western provinces of India. 

The ruiD3, Qf. public buildings are rery numerous in Greece 

and Italy. E^ypt is celebrated for extensive remains of temples 

and xof^l tenths, and for tbe Pyramids; conical bxitldings, 6f 

immepse.si^e, wbicb were deacribed. by Herodotus fiveeenturka 

\)efor^ the era of Cbristianityy and are itiU as entire as eTer. 
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Their origin and use are not known. In Peraia, the moit cele- 
brated remains are at Persepoliiy supposed to hare been the 
royal palace set on fire by Alexander. In Europe, the principal 
relics are the ruined castles of feudal barons, monasteries and 
churches. No buildings of undoubted antiquity hare been found 
in India. The oldest appear to be the remains of Buddha temples, 
which are found at Gaya, Bhilsa, and in the Punjab. In the 
south of India mined temples are found in many places, espe- 
cially in ConjeTeram and Madura. The most curious monu- 
ments of India are cavern temples — large chambers under 
ground, hewn out of solid rock, and ornamented with sculptures ; 
the principal of these are at EUora, in the proyince of Aurunga-. 
bad, and at Elephanta and Salsette, two small islands near 
Bombay. The date and origin of these cavern temples are 
unknown. Such inscriptions as are found in them are in 
letters which the Pundits cannot read. 



CHRONOLOGY. 

1. ChroDoIogy is an important part of history ; the 
object of which is to determine the time at which any 
particular event occurred. 

In the infancy of society, as little regard is paid to chronology 
as to history, and when it begins to attract attention, a long and 
doubtful period has elapsed of which no certain memory remains. 
£yen after history is cultivated, chronology oAen remains im- 
perfect ; and the earliest authorities, as Homer and Herodotus, 
leave the periods they record undetermined. To fix dates for 
the transactions of ancient history, therefore, has employed the 
industry of many learned men in modern days, whose means of 
ascertaining the truth are comparative history, genealogies, 
coins, or inscriptions, with dates, and eclipses of the sun and 
moon, which, when noticed, as they frequently are, by the' 
Greek and Roman writers, can be calculated with great accu- 
racy, and afford a date which may be depended on. 
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2. Hittory is chrodologioalty dmded Into two great 
periods^ ancient and modern. 

3. Ancient history commencea with the creatioa of 
the; world, and terminates with the snbversion.of the 
Romao Empire in the west^ in the fifth eentnry after 
Christ. , 

4. Modern history commences with the foundation of 
the chief kingdoms of modern Europe. 

: 5. From the fifth to the end of the fifteenth century 
after Christ, the interval is 'termed that of the middle 

ages. 

. Theibe periods will not apply exactly to tbe Aaiatic kingdomsy 
and others may be assigned to them/: tbns, tbe anpient bistory 
of Persia may be said to terminate with its conquest by tbe 
Arabs in the 7th century, and that of Hindustan with tbe ihra- 
sion of Mabmiid of Ghizni in tbe eleventh. 

6. An epoch or asra is a particular period, from 
which a series of saoceeditig years is counted. 

ijvery period, of time piust have, a beginniog, and all nations 
have agreed to choose tbe date of some important or interesting 
pircnmstance as that before or after which years shall be num- 
bered. The creation of the world, and tbe deluge, are comBoon 
to all ; but much difference of opinion prevails as to their precise 
dates. Other modes are peculiar to different nations : thus 
the Jewish computation begins with the creation of the world ; 
tbe sera of Nabonassar, with the first king of Babylon ; the 
Greeks reckoned from the first Olympic games ; the Romans 
from tbe foundation of Rome ; the Indians from the beginning 
of the last age, or Kali Yug, or from the reigns of two princes 
Vikram&ditya and Salivabana. Christians, in all parts of the. 
world,, reckon from the birth of Christ, and Mohammedans from 
the.Hijra, or flight of Mohammed from Mecca. These several 
dates correspond, as follows, with tbe Christian asra. 

Creation of tbe worlds Before ChHstj « .yeaiv 400^ 
^ra of Nahoaaasar, B. 0. ....... 747 
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Ul Olynfi^iad, B. C 7^6 

F««iidation of Rone, B. C 763 

Beginning of Kali Yng, Bi C dlOl 

Sanvat, or i£ra of Vikran&ditya, B. C. . . . C6 

Saka, or Mrst, of Salirabana, After Obriat . . 76 

Hijra, A. C 652 



ANCIENT HISTORY. 

!• Ancleot history coinmences with the creation of 
the worlds and the origin of mankind. 

ThMe iiripof taut efetite are rariously narrated in the traditions 
of diifereiit nations ; bnt fbe record of thetn, presenred by Hebrew 
writan, ie recogAised as autfaentic by Christian and Mobamraedan 
writers. 

H, The creation of the world was the will of God. 
The planetary aystem arose out of chaos, or elementary 
QOBfiuion, in six d^a, .by his comBMind. 

The traditions of other nations correspond, in substance, with 
those of the Hebrews. Thus Menu the Hind6 lawgiver states,* 
that God existed alone, the universe being in darkness ; and that 
the Supreme Spirit willed to produce varions beings, upon which 
the chief agents in creHtion were manifested. The chief diffe- 
rence is in the date of the event, which the Hebrews, as above* 
smted, eoAifale «t above 4000 years B. C. Hindik chrdnolQ^^ 
ooants above ftmr millions, divided into four yugs, or ages. 

The Satya, containing years, 1,728,000 

TheTreta 1.29(5^000 

The Dwapar, ^ . 8,64,000 . 

And the Kali, 4,32,000' 

Of which last 4,931 years have elapsed. These remote periods- 
also prevailed amongst the Chaldeans, who pretended to possess 
written Vecords for 150,000 years ; whilst the Chinese, according ' 
to some acoonntr, calculate ttxHn tbe first monarch of .the 
universe; to their l^tfgg^fttor CiDafucittSi who floarished in the 5th 
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century before Christ, 96 millions of years. The Athenians 
pretended to be as old as the sun, and the Arcadians older than 
the moon ; whilst the Mexicans compute time by suns, three of 
which have passed away, and the fourth is the present, which is 
to last till the world is destroyed. 

3. The first human beings created were one man 
and one woman, named Adam and Eye^ from whom all 
mankind descended. 

4. The first races of mankind having incurred the 
displeasure of the Almighty, perished in a deluge, by 
the waters of which the whole earth was submerged. 

The memory of this eyent was common amongst the nations 
of antiquity, although the circumstances were differently narrated. 
The Chaldeans or Babylonians had an account of a universal 
deluge, in which all mankind was destroyed, except Xisuthrua 
and his family. According to the Greeks, all mankind were de- 
stroyed by a great deluge, except Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha. 
The Druids had a similar legend ; and a like tradition has been 
found amongst the natives of America, and of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. Amongst the HindiCis many tales relating to 
such a catastrophe occur, particularly one in which the ocean 
was churned, to recover the valuable things lost in it; and 
another, in which king Saiyavrata, with the seven Rishis or. 
patriarchs, was preserved in a ship from the universal de-. 
struction. 

The date of the deluge has been the subject of much learned 
investigation, and the ordinary chronology places it 2348 years 
before Christ ; but later writers agree in considering this date as 
inaccurate, and place it about 3000 years before Christ, con- 
curring with the HindiCi chronology of the beginning of the Kali 
Yug, B. C. 3101. 

5. The individuals preserved from the deluge were 
Noah and his wife, and his three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, with their wives, being eight persons. 

6. The sons of Noah are considered as the pro- 
genitors of three great races of mankind- 
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7. Sbem of the Semitic or Aramean tribes, or the 
Hebrews, Arabs, and Syrians ; Ham of the negro races 
of AfAcsi ; and Japhet of the rdaainiflg people of both 
Europe and Asia. 

Aflother diyisioii of the races of mankind, is into the Cauca- 
sian, Mongol, and i£thiopiaii: the former eompreheods the 
people of central Asia, on both sides of Mount Caucasas ; the 
Indians, Arabs, and Europeans, in whom, notwithstanding 
varieties of coloar, there is a resemblance of form and feature. 
The Mongols consist of the Tartar tribes, Chinese, and some 
other of the races of eajstera Asia and the islands, who hare also 
a similarity of countenance and shape, being, in general, short 
and robust, with round heads, flattened noses, and eyes ob- 
liquely plaeed. Tlie iEthiopian races, again, are remarkably 
Mealifled by theilr woolly hair, broad nostrils, and thick lips, as 
well as the general shape of the head and face. 

8. The descendants of Noah first settled in Mesdpo- 
tamia^ whence, when they had multiplied, they were 
dispersed throughout the world, and established the 
different states of which it consisted in ancient times. 

As related by the Hebrew wriiers, this event originated in aa 
attempt of the assembled tribes on the plains of Shinar to build 
a high tower that should ascend to the skies ; but their audacity 
was confounded by the Almighty, who made them of different 
speech, so that they no longer understood one another. This 
confusion of tongues compelled their separation. The scene of 
the attempt is supposed to hare been upon the Euphrates, 
where Babylon was built, not far from which are extensive 
masses of ruins, and one eOnSi^erable mound, called by the 
Arabs, the Barsi Nimrnd, or Nithrod'i tower ; Ntmrod being 
considered as the first king amongst men, the beginning of 
whose kingdom was Babel, or Babylon. 
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THE KINGDOM OF BABYLON. 

1. The first king of BabyloD was Nimrod, son of 
ChuSy son of Ham, and great-grandson of Noah. He 
was also called Belus, and founded the city of Babel, 
or Babylon, on the Euphrates. 

2. The successors of Nimrod are not known, unless 
they were the same with the kings of Assyria; for 
Babylon and Assyria appear to be but one kingdom, 
until the accession of Nabonassar to the former, B. C. 
747. 

3. Puly king, of Assyria, left two sons, Tiglath- 
Pileser and Nabonassar; the former reigned over 
Assyria, the latter over Babylon, B. C. 747. 

4. Several princes ruled over Babylon after him, for 
59 years, when, the royal race being extinct, an inter- 
regnum of eight years ensued. 

5. The king of Nineveh, Esarhaddon, taking advan- 
tage of this state of affairs, made himself master of 
Babylon. 

6. He was succeeded by Laosduchinus, who defeated 
the Medes, and took their capital Ecbatana. 

7. Saracus succeeded, and was deposed by Nabo- 
palassar, a Babylonian. 

8. Nabocolassar, called by the Hebrews Nebuchad- 
nezzar, succeeded his father ; he greatly improved 
Babylon. He took Jerusalem, and carried its inha- 
bitants into captivity. 

9. Evil-Merodach, his son, succeeded, and reigned 
two years, being murdered by Neriglissar, who usurped 
the throne, and reigned 4 years. 
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10. Nabonadius, called by the Hebrews Belshazzar, 
succeeded him. He is considered as the son of Evil- 
Merodachy by Nitocris, his qaeen; he reigned 17 
years, when his country was invaded, and capital taken 
by Cyrus, the nephew of Darius Cyaxares, the Mede, 
which put an end to the Babylonian kingdom* 

The city of Babylon was very celebrated in ancient history. 
The compass of the walls was 60 miles, being built in the form 
of a square, fifteen miles in each direction. 

The river Euphrates ran through the middle of the city ; the 
two parts of which were connected by a stately bridge, at the 
east end of which was a palace, of great extent, and famous for 
the hanging gardens, or gardens formed upon arches, rising in 
terraces one above the other ; but the chief building in Babylon 
was the tower of Belus, a succession of eight square towers, 
diminishing gradually to the top, on which stood the statue of 
Belus, the idol worshipped by the Babylonians ;. the height of 
the whole was about 600 feet. The tower was demolished by 
Xerxes, on his return from Greece. 

Late researches confirm the accounts given by the ancients 
of this great city, of which, at present, only scattered and de- 
tached heaps of rubbish remain. 



THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 



1. Assyria was the first of the four great monarchies, 
so termed, from the number of nations subject to them. 

2. The name is derived from Ashur^ tl\e second son 
of Shem, by whom it was founded. 

3. Assyria and Babylonia appear from the first to 
have been but one monarchy, and continued so till 
B. C. 747. 

. 4. Ninus, (according to some, the son of Ashur ; 
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according to others, the soa of Nimrod,) extoaded- liis 
sway to Arabia aod Egypt, ai&d either fddodedi of 
greatly improved, the capital Nineveh.' 

NineTdh was situated on the east .bank of tlie Tigris ; the. 
walls wer« 100 f^et lii^h, and 60 miles in circumference* 

5. He was succeeded by his widow Semiramis, who 
improved the city of Babylon, aod extended the Assy- 
rian dominion. She is said to have invaded India. 

6. Ninyas. her son succeeded her, and introduced 
the retired and effeminate mode of life common amongst 
Asiatic princes. 

7. Thirty kings succeeded, of whom Teutamus, the 
twentieth, is said to have sent assistance to Priam, 
king of Troy. 

8« Sardanapalus was the last king of the Assyrian 
monarchy : he was remarkable for his luxury and 
effeminacy ; disgusted with which, Arbaces, governor 
of Media, revolted. 

9. He was joined by the Persiems a^d Babylonians^ 
and they besieged Nineveh. Sardanapalus, unable to 
repel them, collected his treasures into a pile, in his 
palace, and, setting it on fire, perished in the flames, 
B. C. 747. 

10. Kings of Nineveh succeeded, of whom the first 
Tiglath-Pileser, called also Ninus 2nd. He subdued 
Syria and Palestine. 

11. Salmanasar his son succeeded. Hosea, kiiig of 
Israel, uniting with the Egyptians against him, Sal- 
manasar defeated them. He afterwards invaded the 
country of the Israelites, and carried the people into 
captivity. 

12. Sennacherib succeeded. Having besieged Jeru- 
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saleffiy kis army was destroyed in a single night* On 
his return to Nineveh, he was slain by his two elder 
sons, who were obliged to fly into Armenia, leaving 
the kingdom to their younger brother. 

13. Esarhaddon made himself master of Babylon 
also, and the two states again became subject to one 
monarch. 

14. Assyria finally fell, along with Babylon, under 
the power of the Modes, B. C 536. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians were alao called Chaldeans, 
which was properly the name of their priests and philosophers, 
by whom the seieDcesv astronomy espeoiaUy» was osUivated. 
They are said to hare lecoided dbsanrations of the heavenly 
bodies above 9000 years before Christ. They were also sooth- 
sayers and astrologers, and pretended to judge of fatare eTents 
by the study of the stars. 

The Babylonians and Assjrriaos were an ingenious, bat effe- 
minate and loxnriooa people, and were, therefore, easily con- 
quered by foreign nations. They at first worshipped the sun 
and moon, but soon added to them Belus, or NiBrod,thMr king, 
of whom they made a god. They also worshipped the goddess 
Venus, by the name of Mylitta. 



Before proceeding* to the Median and Persian empires, it is 
aecessary to take a view of some other nations of high antiquity ; 
as the Chinese, Indians, the nations of Western Asia, and Egyp- 
tians. 



CHINA. 

1. China was one of the first countries in which a 
regular gofernment was established. 

. 2. The first king of China is called Fo-hi; the date 
of bis reign is uncertain. 

B 
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. ^ome writers consider him the same with Noah; others 
place him ahout 2,500 years B. C. : but the Chinese admit that 
their traditions are very uncertain, until aboat 800 years B. C. 

3. Twenty-two dynasties of princes have governed 
China to the present period. 

4. In the third race of princes, or the dynasty of 
Shu, China was divided amongst a number of petty 
princes, and distracted by intestine war. 

5. The fourth dynasty, called Tsin, became the most 

powerful, and about 250 years B. C. the whole empire 

was united under Ching Yang. 

In his reign the great wall of China was completed. It was 
erected to prevent the incursions of the Tartars from the north. 
This wall is carried over mountains and across rivers for more 
than 1000 miles; it varies in height from 15 to 30 feet, but is 
so broad that six horsemen may ride abreast upon it. It has a 
number of towers at different intervals, and g^tes on all the 
principal routes by which China may be entered on the northern 
frontier. 

6. The sixth dynasty, or that of Han, reigned over 
China from B. C. 206 to A. C. 220. 

In the time of these princes, the empire of China was greatly 
extended ; along the north it reached to Bokhara, and on the 
S. W. included Tonkin and Cochin China. An intercourse 
with India was first established, and in A. D. 65 the religion of 
Fo, or that of Buddha, was introduced into China. 

7. From the fifth to the beginning of the sixth 
century after Christ, China was divided into two great 
portions, the north and south, which were then reunited, 
and remained so under different dynasties, until the 
beginning of the 10th century. 

8. The chief dynasty of this period was that of the 
Thang, in the north of China, whose authority ex- 
tended to Thibet. 
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During the whole of this period, frequent embaseieB were 
exchanged between the princes of India and those of China, and 
many missionaries, particularly of the Buddha religion, went 
thither both by sea and land, carrying with them Sanscrit and 
Prakrit ^ooks, which were translated into the language of the 
country, especially into the Thibetan language. 

Ancient China, from being constantly engaged in inter- 
national wars, or in contests with the neighbouring Tartar tribes, 
exercised little influence on the rest of the world. It was 
known only by name to the Greeks and Romans, although 
some of its manufactures, and especially silk, found their way 
to Europe. The early religion of China appears to have been 
the worship of one God, with but few ceremonies. The religion 
of Buddha, subsequently introduced, has been corrupted by the 
Bonzes or priests, and the common people are much addicted 
to idolatrous practices. Literature and philosophy were early 
cultirated in China, and the great authority in these matters 
Con-fu-tse, or Confucius, flourished in the 6th century, B. C. 

Historical writings also have been at all times numerous in 
China, from remote periods, and are highly esteemed. There is 
a tribunal of history attached to the government, formed of a 
number of learned men, whose duty it is to compose and pre- 
serve authentic accounts of every reign. 



INDIA. 



1. The Hindis have never had any historical writings ; 
all that is known of India is to be gathered from popu- 
lar poems^ or the accounts of foreigners. 

The chief native authorities for past events are the Purdnas, 
and the two great poems the R&mayana and Mab&bb&rat ; each 
of which is usually described as repeated by some person, as he 
had heard it repeated by another: thus the BhagwiU Pnr&na is 
recited to king Parikshit by Suka, as he had heard it told to 
the assembled sages by S6ta. The Purines are eighteen in 
number, and each should contain the genealogies of the ancient 
kings ; bat such genealogies are only found in three or four, as 
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tbe Viflhnii, Brabmiada, tad Bii&gaTat» add u they are aiH in 
the aaaoe words, it may be cooaidered that ^ey are bat one 
account. There is one exception to the position that there are 
no original histDriea in India: in the llth and Idth centmries 
some histories of Kashmir were written, which are known col- 
lectively by the name R^a Tarangini. India was inraded by 
Alexander the Great, three centuries before Christ ; and writers 
of his life and actions, particnlarly Arriaa and Qaintns Curtins, 
give an account of the oonntries he subdued. An ambassador, 
named Megasthenes, was sent to the court of Chandragupta by 
^eleucus Nicator, above three centuries before Christ, some of 
whose observations have been preserved by the Greek geogra- 
pher, Strabo. . The south of India was visited and described by 
Arrian in the second century A. C, and many geographical 
notices, and names of people and places, occur in Ptolemy and 
Pliny. 

2. In ancient times, a small part of India only was 

occupied by Hindis ; the greater portion was covered 

with forests^ tenanted by Mlechchas, or people speaking 

a rude language. 

The country of the Hindiis was called Brahmaverta and 
Aryavarta, and was bounded by the rivers Saraswati and 
Drishadwati. Another statement describes it as bounded on 
the east and west by the ocean ; but in both cases the northern 
and southern limits are the Himalayan and Vindhyan mountains. 
The country of the Hind^ appears to have corresponded with 
the modern provinces of Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Oude, and Alla- 
habad. 

S. The country of the Hindis was at first divided 
between two principal families ; called the families of 
the sun and the moon. 

These were both said to be descended from Brahma ori^ally, 
through the patriarchs Daksha and Atri, his sons. Vaiwaswat, 
(the sun,) had Daksha for his father ; and Soma, the moon, 
sprung from Atri« In like manner, many of the Grecian kings 
were said to have descended from Jupiter ; and the Incas, or 
.princes of Peru, pretended to be the progeny of the sun. 
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4. The first prince of the family of the san was Darned 
Ikshwaku. He had several sons, who established them- 
selves in different places ; but the direct line resided at 
Ayodhya, or Oude^ in which Ikshwaku was succeeded 
by his grandson, named Kakutstha. 

5. The most celebrated prince of this family was 
Rama, the son of Dasaratha, who was banished to the 
forests by his father for 14 yet^rs, and was accompanied 
there by his wife Sita and his brother Lakshmana. 

6. Sita having been carried off by Ravana, king of 
Lanka, or Ceylon, Rama, assisted by Sugriva and 
Hanuman, pursued him to his capital, took it, put him to 
death, and placed bis brother Yibhishana on the throne. 

In the language of poetry, Havana was a giant with ten heads, 
and Sugriva and Hanuman were inonkiea ; which means, 
perhaps, that they were rude and barbarous people : the traditions 
of the south of India add, that upon Rama's victory, colonists 
came from Onde, and first cleared and tilled the ground, and 
introduced the arts of civilized life. The great forest of Dan- 
daka, in which these events took place, extended from near 
Allahabad to Cape Comorin. 

7. Rama returned to Ayodhya, and ruled over it for 
many years. He was succeeded by his son Kusa ; many 
kings succeeded, but none of great celebrity. 

8. Another son of Ikshwaku^ Nimi, founded the 
kingdom of Mithila. In this family Janaka was born, 
the father of Sita, the wife of Rama. 

9. The first prince of the lunar dynasty was Puru- 
ravas, the son of Budha, the son of the moon. His 
capital was Pratishth&na, at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Jumna. This prince is said to have discovered the 
art of kindling fire. 
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10. The eldest son of Purura^as, named Ayus, suc- 
ceeded him. 

11. He had two sons, Nahusha, who succeeded him, 
and Kshetravriddha, who established a separate prin- 
cipality at Kasiy or Benares. 

12. Nahusha's successor was Yayati» who bad five 
sons« Yada, Tunrasu, Druhya, Anu, and Puru. Being 
displeased with his eld«r sons, the king nominated 
Puru, the youngest, his successor. 

Some accounts say, that he made Para paramount oyer the 
other princes, who shared the paternal kingdom amongst them, 
Turvasu haying the south ; Dnihya the north ; Yadu the west ; 
and Anu the east* Amongst the descendants of Turyasu are 
named Pandya, Kerala, and Chola, or princes who founded the 
states so denominated in the south of India. 

One of the descendants of Druhya was Gandh&r, from whom 
the province, the modem Candahar, was so named: amongst 
the posterity of Ana are princes called Anga, Banga, Madra> 
Kalinga, and Pundra, or in other words, who established them- 
selves from the souths of the province of Behar to the upper part 
of the Coromandel Coast. It appears, therefore, that the 
descendants of Yayati were the persons who colonized the greater 
part of southern and western India, and introduced civilization 
amongst the barbarous inhabitants. 

13. Pura continued to reside at Pratishthana, and 
was the ancestor of a number of celebrated princes, 
amongst whom Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, exer- 
cised extensive power, so that India is sometimes called 
after his name^ Bharata Yersha, the country of Bharata. 

14. About 20 descents from Puru, Hasti removed 
the capital further north, on the banks of the Ganges, 
The city was called after him, Hastinapur, 

15. Four descents after Hasti, the sovereign of Has- 
tinapur, was Kuru, after whom the country to the 
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north-west was called Kurukshetra, which name it still 
retains. 

This retrocession of the principal branch of the lunar family , 
towards the north, may ha^e been caused by the extension of 
the power of the house of Oude, under Rama and his descen* 
dants. % 

16. From Kuni, the 13th in descent, was Santann, 
who had three sons, Bhishma, Chitrangada, and Vichi- 

travirya. 

* 

17. Bhishma volantarily resigned his claims to the 
throne, in favor of his younger brother ; Chitrangada 
was killed in battle whilst young, and Vichitravirya was 
made king. 

18. This prince, dying without offspring, was suc- 
ceeded by Bhishma as regent, until the maturity of 
Panda and Dhritarashtra, who were begotten on the 
widow of Vichitravirya, by his half-brother Vyasa. 

Amongst the ancient Hindus, as amongst the Hebrews, it was 
lawful for one brother to beget issue for another, upon his dying 
childless. 

Vyasa was the son of Parasara, by Satyavati, before her 
marriage to Santanu. He is celebrated for having collected the 
hymns and prayers that constitute the sacred books of the Hindis, 
the Yedas, and to have arranged them under their present divi- 
sions. He also established a school in which they were taught. 
The immediate disciples of Vyasa were Paila, Vaisamp4yana, 
Jaimini, and Sumanta, who became severally the teachers of the 
Rik, Yajur, Sama, and Atharvan Vedas. These teachers and 
their followers again subdivided the Vedas ; the study of which 
branched out into yarious schools, thence called S&khas, and the 
Brahmans became distinguished into classes, according to the 
S4kha, or branch which they adopted. At present the Vedas 
are very little studied. They are written in a Sanscrit which 
differs very much from that of the other classical works, and 
which is no longer understood by the Pundits. To Vyasa is 
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also ascribed the original narration of the Mahibh&rat, which 
was afterwards repeated by his pupil Lomaharsba, whilst another 
of his scholars, Suka, was trained by him in the knowledge of 
the Puranas, intending probably, thereby, the system of cosmo- 
gony, chronology, history, and philosophy, which they contain ; 
as several of the Pnranas are ascribed to other authors, as the 
Vishnu Purana, for instance, to Parasara; and some of them, as 
for example, the Brahma Yaivertta, are, unquestionably, modern 
compilations. 

19. Panda, after attaiDing manhood, retired to the 
Himalaya mountains with his wives Pritha and Madri, 
and died there ; leaving five sonS; Yudhishthira^ Bhima, 
Aijuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva. 

These, in poetical language, are said to have been the sons of 
gods ; Yudhishthira being the son of Dharma, or justice ; Bhima 
of Yayu, or the wind ; Arjuna of Indra, or the firmament ; and 
the other two, who were twins, of the Aswinikumaras, the twin 
physicians of the gods. The five brethren were all famousr for 
valor, but particularly Arjuna, who was the friend of Krishna. 
Yudhishthira was also remarkable for truth and equity; and 
Bhima, or Bbimasena, for strength. 

20. Dhritarashtra^ who remained in possession of 
the kingdom, had a hundred sons, of whom Duryodhan 
was the eldest. 

21. The SODS of Panda were at first looked upon as 
impostors, but a strong party being in their favour, a 
separate principality was assigned to them, and a city 
built by them on the banks of the Jumna, which was 
named Indraprastha. It was on or near the ske of 
Delhi. 

22. Frequent dissensions occurred between the princes 
of Hastinapur and Indraprastha, until the quarrel was 
decided in a great battle at Kurukshetra, in which 
Duryodhan and his brothers were all slain, and the 
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undivided kingdom became the possession of the Pan- 
davas. - 

A great mtmber of the princes of India took part in this war ; 
and the enumeration shows that the country was parcelled out 
into many states of small extent, as might be supposed, from 
finding the upper part of the Doah divided between the two 
principals. The distance from Hastinapnr, on the Ganges, to 
Indraprastba, on the Jumna, was not more than sixty miles. 
The chief ally of the Pandavas was Krishna, who having been 
driven from Mathnra, the seat of his family, had founded a new 
city, Dwaraka, in Guzerat. On the side of the Kauravas, or 
descendants of Kuru, the principal leaders were Bhishroa their 
uncle, Drona, a Brahman, but a great warrior, Salya king of 
Madra, and Kerna king of Anga, half-brotber of the Pandava 
princes, being the son of their mother Pritha, by the Sui^, 
* before her marriage to Pandu. These took the command in turn, 
until each was killed. The battle lasted eighteen days, and is 
related with all the circumstances connected with it, at great 
length, in the Mah&byurat 

23. Yudbishthira and his brethren, after some time, 
resigned their power, and retired to the Himalaya, 
where they died. 

24. They were succeeded by Parikshit, the grandson 
of Arjuna, who lost his life by the bite of a snake. 

25. Japamejaya, his sod» succeeded. 

It was to this prince that the Mah&bh&rat was related. 

26. The third from him, Nichakra, was compelled, 
by an inuDdation of the Ganges, which destroyed Has- 
tinapur, to remove the capital to Kausambhi. 

27* The direct line of Puru terminated with Kshe- 
maka, the 2Snd prince from Nichakra. 

28. Yadtt, the eldest son of Yay4ti, had two sons, 
Sahasrajit and Kroshtri. The descendants of the first 
were not remarkable, but those of the latter divided 
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into various branches, the chief of which sprung from 
Bhajamana, Andhaka, and Yrishni. 

29. One of the princes of the first branch was Sura, 
the father of Yasudeva and of Pritha ; the latter mar- 
ried to Pandu. 

30. Yasudeva was married to Devaki, the daughter 
of Devaka, a prince of the Andhaka branch, and by her 
had Krishna. 

31. The brother of Devaka was Ugrasena, the father 

of Kansa, who was killed by Krishna* 

The enmity between Kansa and Krishna arose from the usur- 
pation of the principality of Mathura by Ugrasena, after Sura's 
death, to the prejudice of Yasudeva, the next in succession. It 
was foretold to Kansa, that he should be killed by one of Vasu- ' 
deva's children, and he had them all put to death as soon as 
born. Krishna, the eighth, was carried away privately, and 
brought up amongst the cowherds of Gokula, not very far from 
Mathura, on the other bank of the Jumna : when he arrived at 
maturity, he murdered his kinsman, and recovered the princi- 
pality. 

32. Krishna governed at Mathura but a short time : 
being attacked there by Jarasandha, king of Magadha, 
who was the father-in-law of Kansa, he was obliged 
to fly to the west, and founded a new city in Guzerat, 
called Dwaraka. 

Jarasandha was assisted by K41ayavana, a prince of the 
Yavanas, or the Mlechchas, a Persian or Greek prince probably, 
and sovereign of the west of India. 

33. Krishna assisted the Pandavas in the g^eat war : 
after his return to Dwaraka, domestic dissensions arose, 
in which almost the whole of the Yadava tribe perished : 
Krishna was slain by mistake by a hunter in the forests, 
and Dwaraka was washed away by the sea. 

There is, however, a celebrated place called Dwaraka, still in 
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Guzerat, where there is a temple dedicated to Krishna, who is 
regarded hy most Hindus as a god. 

34. After the g^eat war, the most important princi- 
pality of India became that of Magadhd, and continued 
so for many centuries. 

35. Jarasandha, who was the first powerful sovereign 
of this country, was descended from Puru, by a col- 
lateral branch. He was killed by the Pandava princes, 
and Krishna, at his capital Rajagriha, 

The ruins of Rajagriha are still to be seen in the hills at Raja- 
giri, near Gaya. 

36. Sahadeva, the son of Jarasandha, succeeded, and 
was followed by 20 other princes of the same dynasty. 

37. Ripunjaya, the last of this family, was killed by 
his minister Sunika^ who placed his own son, Pradyota, 
on the throne. 

From this period, the number of years of each dynasty begins 
to be specified with some approach to accuracy. Pradyota, and 
four others, reigned 138 years. 

38. Sisun&ga was the first prince of the next dynasty, 
of which ten princes reigned. 

The duration of this family is said to have been 362 years. 
During their time the western parts of India were inraded by 
Darins Hystaspes, king of Persia, and reduced to his authority. 
They paid him tribute to the amount of 360 talents of gold ; 
and furnished a body of troops to his successor Xerxes, in his 
invasion of Greece. 

It must have been also during this dynasty that an important 
innovation took place in religion, and Sakya-sinba, or Gautama, 
the son of a prince called Sudhodana, in Magadha, a feudatory 
or tributary, perhaps, established the Buddha religion, denying 
the authority of the Yedas, abolishing the distinction of castes, 
and discountenancing idolatrous worship. This religion flou- 
rished for many centuries, but, about 7 or 3 centiuries after 
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Christ, disappeared from India. It is still the predominant 
religion in Botan, Thibet, China, Siam, the Barman empire, 
and Ceylon. 

39. The last king of thid family was Mahanandi, who 
was succeeded by Nanda, his son, by a Sudra mother, 
and the princes of Magadha were thenceforth of this 
tribe. 

' 40. The dynasty of Nanda consisted of nine princes^ 
who reigned 100 years. The last was put to death by 
a Brahman, named Ch&nakya, also called Kautilya, 
who placed a kinsman of Nanda, named Chandragupta^ 
on the throne. 

We now come to accurate Chronology with the assistance of 
the Greek writers, to whom Chandragupta was known as San- 
drocoptos. He was the friend and ally of Seleucns Nicator, 
who succeeded Alexander the Great as king of Persia, and 
extended his authority to India. He married the daughter of 
Seleucus, and engaged to furnish him annually with 50 Ele- 
phants. An ambassador from Seleucus, named Megasthenes, 
resided for some time at Palibothra, the capital of Chandra- 
gupta, which was situated near the confiuenoe of the Sone and 
the Ganges, not far from the site of the modern Patna. By the. 
Hindiis it was called Pataliputra, or Kusumapur, and, according 
to Megasthenes, was more like a vast encampment than a city. 
Chandragupta died 2&2 years before Christ. 

About 40 years before this, the north-west of India was 
invaded by the Grecian prince, Alexander. Several of the 
chiefs of the Punjab acknowledged his supremacy, as the king 
of Abhis4ra, or Cashmir, whom the Greeks call Abisares ; and 
the prince of Takshasila, between Ae Yitastba or Behst, and 
the Indus, who is called Taxiles by the Greeks. On the east 
bank of the Hydaspes, (Behut,) he encountered and defeated 
Poms, a prince, perhaps, of the Pura family. He then ad- 
vanced to the Hyphasis, (Beyah,) or possibly to the Setlej, 
when his soldiers refused to march Airther from home. He was 
obliged tfaerelbre to return, marching along. tl|e:IadaB, 
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}iis flotilla, under Nfiarclnis, went dovm that riirer. The arajr 
crossed the Desert to Persia ; the fleet went thither by tea. 

After the retreat of Alexander, an independent kingdom was 
founded by the Greeks, in Bactria, modern Balkh, the princes 
of which gOTcrned the greater part of the Punjab ; they also 
established themselves along the Indus, and in Cntch and 
Guzerat. 

When the Bactrian kingdom had subsisted 130 years, it was 
overturned by the Sakas, Scythians or Tartars, who also sub- 
dued western India, and were governing the country about the 
mouths of the Indus, as late as the first century of the Christian 
era. 

41. The descendants of Chandragupta were called 
Mauryas. Tbey were ten in number, and reigned 137 
years, or till B. C. 155. 

42. Ten princes, called Sungas, next reigned till 
B. C. 43 ; the first of whom was Pushpamitra, who 
obtained the throne by the murder of his predecessor. 

The deposal and assassination of the sovereigns of Magadha, 
by their ministers and servants, became now frequent, and the 
principality consequently declined, although lists of its princes, 
extending to A. D. 466, are given, ending with Pulonuui. 

43. At this time the principal kingdom in India was 
that of Avanti, or Ougein, owing to the celebrity of 
Yikram&ditya. 

This prince was a great patron of learned men ; nine of 
whom, at his court, are called the nine gems, and are said to 
have been Dhanwantari, Kshapaoaka, Amerasinha, Sankn, 
Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidisa, Yarahamihira, and VarA- 
ruchi. But he seems to have rendered a more important service 
to India, by arresting the conquests of the Sakas or Scythians, 
whence he is called the Sak&ri, or foe of the Sakas. As already 
observed, the Samvat era dates from Vikram&ditya, 66 years 
B.C. 

44 The celebrity of Avanti ceased with Vikrama- 

c 
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ditya^ and the next prince of any note is S&IiT&bana» 
king of Pratishthana^ in the Dekhin. 

Little of him, beyond his name, is known, except that the 
Saka era counts from him, beginning 76 years after Christ. 

45. From this time India was broken np into a vast 
number of small principalities, distracted both by po- 
litical and religious feuds, until its invasion by Mahmoud 
Sultan, of Ghizniy in the 10th century after Christ. 

Although Vikram&ditya prevented the Sakas from effecting, 
collectively, the subjugation of India, it appears probable that 
they gradually spread themselves through upper India, in the 
first centuries after Christ, in distinct bands, or clans, being the 
ancestors of the numerous tribes of Rajputs from Oude to 
Marwar. Above a hundred of these are now to be traced ; but 
the early traditions distinguish the principal as thirty-six, 
derived from four primitive races ; the Parihara, Pramara, 
Chalukya, and Chouhan, who were fabled to have sprung from 
four warriors conjured into existence by the sage Yasishtha, 
from a sacrificial fire he had kindled on mount Abu. 

The Chalukyas established themselves in Guzerat, where 
their capital was Anhilla, or Patau ; and they rule<i there till the 
Mohammedan invasion. The Parihara branch was settled in 
Marwar. The Pramaras established themselves in western 
Malwa. Bhoja, king of Dhar, in the llth century, a distin- 
guished patron of learned men, belonged to this tribe. The 
Chouhans came more east, and the last Hindu king of Delhi, 
Prithwirai, was of their clan. Of the many Rajput tribes, 
there are several of celebrity not included in the above ; and 
for them other descents have been imagined. Thus the Gra- 
hilote princes of Mewar, or Oudypur, are said to have sprung 
from Lava, the son of Rama, one of whose descendants, Ka- 
naksen, migrated from Loh-kote, in the north of India, to 
Saurashtra, A. D. 145. The Jats, of Jesselmer, and Jbarejas, 
of Cutch, claim to be the remains of the Yadava family. The 
Kachwaha princes of Jodhpur call themselFes the progeny of 
Kusa, the other son of Rama ; and the Rahtores, who were 
kings of Kanoj at the time of the Mohammedan invasion, and 
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for some centaries before it, are referred by the bards of 
western India to Hiranya Kasipu, a demon, as their progenitor. 
These traditions will be differently * estimated by different 
writers ; but they concur with the warlike character, the 
martial habits, and many of the social observances of the Rajput 
tribes, to establish their external and northern origin. 

The whole course of the political history of ancient India 
shows it to hare been a country divided amongst numerous 
^etty Rajas, constantly at variance with one another, and inca^ 
pable of securing their subjects from the inroads of their neigh- 
bours, or the invasions of foreign enemies. 

The early religion of the Hind&s, as represented in the Yedas, 
seems to have been little more than the adoration of Fire and 
the elements. The attributes of a Supreme Being, as creator, 
preserver, and destroyer, were afterwards personified, and 
worshipped as the deities Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Philo- 
sophical notions of matter and spirit were next embodied ; and 
celebrated individuals, like the demigods of Greece, added to 
the Pantheon : other modifications, some as recent as four or 
five centuries, were subsequently introduced. 

In literature, the Hindus early bestowed great attention upon 
Philology; and the Sanscrit language is exceedingly copious 
and complex. It is also very remarkably connected in gram- 
matical structure with Greek and Latin. They likewise devoted 
their attention to Metaphysical philosophy, from very remote 
periods. 

. Some of their Astronomy appears to be ancient, but no 
observations of the heavenly bodies, at a remote date, have 
been preserved. Their earliest and best poetry dates only from 
the era of Vikramiditya, and much of it is considerably subse- 
quent to the Christian era. 

The division of the Hindiis into castes is a peculiarity in their 
social condition, which early attracted notice ; but such an 
arrangement was not uncommon in antiquity, and it prevailed 
in Persia and Egypt. In these countries if gradually ceased ; 
but in India it has been carried far beyond the extent con- 
templated in the original system. 

The original distinction was into Brahman, religious, teacher ; 
Kshetruja, warrior ; Valsya, agriculturist and trader ; and Sndrn, 
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servile r but from tlie xntermixtare of tbese and tbeir de- 
scendants, arose namerons otber tribes or castes, of wbich tbe 
Hiodiis now chiefly consist ; tbe Brabman being tbe only one of 
the four origisral diyisions remaining. 



MEDES. 

1. The Medes are aaid to have deseended from Ma- 
dai^ the third son of Japhet. 

2. They were long subject to the Assyrian princes^ 
but threw off the yoke in the time of Sardanapalus^ 
under Arbaces. 

3. A period of anarchy succeeded, until, by common 
consent, Deioces was elected king. 

4. He was succeeded by Phraortes, and be by Cjax- 
ares, who, in alliance with the king of Babylon, took 
afid destroyed Nineveh, and subdued the greater part 
of Western Asia. 

5. His conquests were suspended by tbe irruptidn of 
the Scythians, wIk> crossed the Caucasus between the 
Caspian and Black Sea, and devastated Armenia and 
Asia Minor. 

The name of Scythian was applied by the antients to alt the 
NoDMtdic tribes that inhabit tbe north of Asia, and who are 
known to the moderns as Tartars. Tbey consist of rsLTwag 
races, reducible to Ibnr chiefly, or Mongols, Manchne, Otgours 
or Tarlt^, and ThibetaaSr The two first, and in some degree 
the third, have always led » migratory life, residing in tents, 
and subsisting Qp5n their flocks and herds, Tbey have, at 
different tiroes, invaded southern Asia, or Europe, r»tber for 
the sake of spoil and devastation, than permanent settlement or 
eoBqnest, allhongh they have occasionally established them- 
selves as the reigning power ; as in China and Hindostan ; — the 
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present sovereign of the former being of Manchu, and the 
princes of Delhi of Turk origin. At present the whole country, 
except a small part from the Caspian to Thibet, is under the 
authority of the Russians and Chinese. 

6. Cyaxares was succeeded by Astyages, who is con- 
sidered as the Ahasuerus of Scripture. 

7. The crown next devolved upon his son Darius 
Cyaxares, from whom it passed to Cyrus the Persian, 
and Media was thenceforth part of the Persian empire. 



WESTERN ASIA. 

1. Phrygia or Troas occupied the eastern shores of 
the Hellespont, above 1000 years before Christ. 

2. The capital, Ilium, was founded by Dardanus, the 
fifth from whom was Priam. In his time part of Thrace, 
and most of Asia Minor, was subject to Troy. 

3. The kingdom was then invaded by the confederated 
Greeks, and, upon the occupation of the adjacent ter- 
ritory, the capital was taken and destroyed after a war 
of ten years. 

The occasion of this war was the carrying off of Helen, the 
wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta, by Paris, one of the sods of 
Priam. Such exploits were not uncommon in the early days of 
Grecian and Asiatic intercourse by sea, which mixed piracy with 
commerce, and in which descents were made upon the adjacent 
coasts, and both men and women carried off to be sold as slaves. 
The Trojan war is celebrated in the Iliad of Homer. Aga- 
memnon, king of Mycenae, and Argos, brother of Menelaus, 
commanded the Greeks. Their principal hero was Achilles, by 
whom Hector, the eldest son of Priam, and bravest of the 
Trojans, was slain. 

4. Jilolia. This was founded by Greek colonists 
from the Peloponnesus, who settled upon the coast of 
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Asia Minor abont 800 jears before Christ, forming* 
sereral small independent states. 

5. Ionia. A few years afterwards, or B. C. 794« a 
number of emigrants from Attica founded colonies on 
the same coast, south of the JBolian cities. 

6. Both the Ionian and MoUwn colonists were com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Persia in the 
time of Cyrus. 

7. Lydia was a kingdom situated in the southern 
part of Asia Minor; said to have been founded by 
Lydus, the son of Atys. 

8. GygeSy who became king, B. C. 718, extended 
the power of the kingdom ; but in the reign of hia son 
Ardys, the capital Sardis was taken and burnt by the 
Scythians. 

9. The next prince, Alyattes, expelled the Scythians, 
and re-established the Lydian power over the west of 
Asia. 

10. He was succeeded by his son Croesus, celebrated 
for his immense wealth, who, engaging in war with 
Cyrus, king of Persia, was defeated and taken prisoner 
in his capital. Lydia thenceforth was included in the 
Persian empire. 

11. Syria, comprehending Palestine, was originally 
occupied by various tribes, the chief of which was that 
of the Phoenicians, who inhabited the sea-coast to the 
north, where they founded two celebrated cities. Tyre 
and Sidon. 

12. The Pboeiiicians are the first navigators upon 
record : they carried on commerce with the countries 
on the Mediterranean and Atlantic, as far as to Britain. 
They aho sent out distant colonies^ oi wBicb Carthage^ 
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on the coast of Africa, attained aubseqaentlj to great 
power and reDOwn, 



HBBRBWS. 

1. The most illustrious people of Palestine were the 
Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews. 

2. They deduced their descent from the son of Sbem, 

Arphaxady by his grandson Eber, the sixth from whom 

was Abraham, who dwelt in Assyria, but removed into 

Canaan or Palestine, with his family, B. C. 2025. 

The inhabitants of Mesopotamia and Syria, at this period 
appear to have been partly nomadic, or wandering^ like the 
Tartars or Scythians ; such, at least, was Abraham, and so were 
bis descendants, sojourning in different parts of Canaan and 
Egypt until their protracted sojourn in the latter. 

3. Abraham was succeeded by his son Isaac, who 
was succeeded in the patriarchate by his younger son 
Jacob, also called Israel. 

4. Jacob had twelve sons ; the descendants of whom 
remaining distinct, constituted the twelve tribes of the 
Israelites in after-time. 

5. Joseph the youngest but one, in consequence of 
the jealousy of his elder brothers, was sold by them as a 
slave, and carried by the merchants who bought himi 
into Egypt : there he became known to the king^ and 
was made his chief minister ; and in a time of famine, 
for which his foresight had provided, brought his family 
into Egypt, where their descendants remained for 430 
years. 

6. Having multiplied exceedingly, the kings of 
Eg^pt feared, and oppressed the Hebrews, until they 
were liberated from bonidage, and conducted out of 
Eg^ypt by Moses. 
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7. They wandered in the wastes of Arabia for 40 

years, during which Moses established amongst them a 

system of laws, and the worship of the one true God. 

It was this which formed the peculiar glory of the Hebrew 
people, that amidst the idolatry of the sarroanding nations, and 
into which they themselves occasionally lapsed, the religion of 
their priests and prophets, and the vital principle of the creed 
of the people, was the worship of one Supreme Being, unadul- 
terated by the adoration of any created thing. 

8. Moses having led the Israelites to the borders of 
Canaan, died, and the people were conducted to their 
destined seat by Joshua, his successor. 

9. For a time the Israelites were governed by judges, 
but they at last demanded a king ; and the prophet 
Samuel, under the Divine direction, chose Saul, B. C. 
1095. 

10. Saul was succeeded by David, a warlike prince. 
He fortified and embellished Jerusalem, which thence 
became the chief city of the Jews. 

11. To David, his son Solomon succeeded, in whose 
time the nation reached the height of their prosperity. 

12. After his death, the tribes separated ; ten forming 
the kingdom of Israel, and the remaining two that of 
Judah. 

13. Their intestine discords exposed them to foreign 
aggression, and the ten tribes of Israel were carried into 
captivity by Tiglath Pileser, and his son Salmanasar, 
king of Assyria, and dispersed amongst the neighbour- 
ing nations, B. C. 721. 

14. A like captivity befel the two remaining tribes, 
who were carried to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 

15. On the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, he allowed 
the Jews to return to Palestine ; and those who were 
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liberated again settled in Judea, continuing subject to 
Persia. 

16. Upon the downfal of Persia^ they became subject 
to Alexander and his successors, and, after a short 
interval of independence, to the Romans. 

17. In the reign of Augustus Caesar, Jesus Christ 
was born at Bethlehem, in Judea. 

18. After teaching those doctrines which constitute 
the religion of the most powerful and enlightened nations 
of the world, he, was unjustly put to death by the Jews, 
A. D. 33, in the reign of Tiberius Caesar. 

19. The Jews having provoked the Romans by 
frequent revolts, Vespasian was sent into Judea with 
an armiy, with which he laid siege to Jerusalem. 

20. After an obstinate defence, Jerusalem was taken 
by storm, by Titus, the son of Vespasian, A. D. 72. 

21. Such parts of the city as were not destroyed by 
the siege were demolished by the Romans, and the 
surviving people scattered abroad throughout the world ; 
in which condition they have ever since remained. 

Jerasalem, although restored by the Roman Emperora, ceased 
to be a city of the Jews. It was part of the Roman, and, 
subsequently, of the Greek empire, until it fell into the power 
of the Mohammedans, to whom it still belongs. 



EGYPT. 



1. Egypt was one of the first civilized countries of 
antiquity. 

2. The first king was Menes, who is by some con- 
sidered the same with Misraim, the son of Ham. 
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The name by which Egypt is still known to all Oriental 
writers, is Misr. 

' Egypt was divided into three portions, sometimes under one, 
and sometimes under different kings. The most southerly por- 
tion was called Upper Egypt, or Thebais, the capital of which 
was Thebes, still remarkable for the extent and magnificence of 
its remains. The central part, or Middle Egypt, had Memphis 
for its capital, situated opposite to the modern capital Cairo. 
Lower Egypt was the country along the branches of the Nile, 
as it approached the sea : many large cities were built in this 
tract, one of the chief of which was Heliopolis, or the city of the 
Sun. 

3. Some ages afterwards^ B. C. 2084, Egypt was in- 
vaded by the Hycsos^ a pastoral tribe from the north, 
who penetrated to Nubia^ and established themselves in 
that country, and in Egypt^ as the sovereign power* 

4. The Shepherd kings were expelled by Amosis, 
king of Lower Egypt, B. C. 1825. 

5. Various princes succeeded, who all bore the title 
of Pharaoh or Pherun. The Israelites settled in Egypt, 
and were reduced to a state of slavery, from which they 
were delivered by Divine interference ; and one of the 
Pharaohs, with all his host, was drowned in the Red 
Sea, in attempting to overtake and bring back the 
fugitives. 

6. One of the most distinguished princes of this race 
was Sesostris^ who marched victoriously through both 
Africa and Asia, as far as to the countries beyond the 
Ganges, and enriched Egypt with the booty he ac- 
quired. 

After his return, he divided the country into thirty-six names 
or governments. 

7. Another prince of this dynasty, Cheops, is consi- 
dered as the constructor of the first pyramid. 
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8. Sabachus, king of Ethiopia, conquered Egypt, 
B. C. 725. 

9. A period of anarchy succeeded the reign of Tha- 
raca, grandson of Sabachus, when Egypt was divided 
amongst twelve kings; one of these, Psammetichos, 
with the assistance of the Greeks^ subdued his compe- 
titors, and became sole monarch, B. C. 670. 

10. The Egyptian kings continued, after his death, 
engaged in frequent hostilities with the neighbouring 
nations of Judea and Assyria, attended with various 
success, and were at last reduced to subjection to 
Persia, by Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, B. C. 525. 

11. The country continued to form part of the Persian 
empire for two centuries, until after the death of 
Alexander the Great, when one of his generals, Pto- 
lemy Lagus, established an independent principality. 

Whilst Alexander ruled the country, he commanded the con- 
struction of a city on the coast of the Mediterranean, named after 
himself, Alexandria. This became the capital of the nevr family, 
and is a considerable dty in the present day. 

12. The Ptolemies governed Egypt for 293 years. 
The four first of the family were active and wise 
princes, who promoted the prosperity of their country, 
and encouraged literature and the arts. 

Ptolemy Soter, the son and successor of Ptolemy Lagus, wrote 
a life of Alexander, which was much esteemed. He estahlished 
an academy of learned men at Alexandria, and founded the 
celebrated library at that city, which, by the time of the Roman 
conquest, contained 700,000 volumes. It was partly accidentally 
destroyed by fire in Julius Ctesar's attack on Alexandria ; but 
the losses were replaced in succeeding centuries, until the 7th 
after Christ, when it was totally destroyed by order of the 
Mohammedan Caliph Omar. The third prince, Ptolemy Phils- 
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d^lphnj, ^i^plofed a number of learned Jews to translate the 
Old Testament from Hebrew into Greek, which version is still 
current in Europe, and is called the Septuagint, because it is 
said to have been the work of 70 (or 72) translators. Ptolemy 
Euergetes continued to patronize science, literature, and com-* 
merce. 

- 18. From the time of Ptolemy Philopator, the son 
of P. Eaergetes, the princes of this family were weak 
and dissolute monarchs ; often at variance with their 
kindred and subjects, and frequently murdered or 
jdeposed. or indebted for their safety to the assistance 
of the Romans^ upon whom the Egyptian government 
gradually became dependent. 

14. At length Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, upon the 
demise of her brother Ptolemy Dionysius, having sided 
with Mark Anthony against Augustus Csesar, was 
besieged by the Roman army ; and upon her destroying 
herself, to escape capture, Egypt was made a Roman 
province, governed by a praetor sent from Rome, S. C. 
30. 

15. Egypt continued attached to the Roman empire, 
and afterwards to that of Constantinople, until invaded 
and subdued by the Mohammedans, in the seventh cen- 
tury after Christ. 

The goyernment of ancient Egfypt was an absolute monarchy ; 
but the sovereign was obliged to pay great deference to the 
authority of the priests. He was also assisted by a council of 
thirty men of rank and character, selected from- the principal 
cities, whose especial duty it was to administer the laws. 

The priests formed a distinct caste, and possessed various im- 
munities. Their lands were exempt from the tax of oue-fifth, paid 
by all other classes to the king. 

The other castes were the soldiers, agriculturists, ahepherds, 
traders, scribes, and mariners^— being, with the priests, seven. 
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The religion of the Egyptians was idolatry. They worshipped 
a vast number of male and female (flvinities, of whom the dkief 
were Cneph, the creative power ; Phthah, the generatiye power, 
or the element of fire; Neith, the wife of Phthah, the Minerva 
of the Greeks ; Thoth, or Mercury ; Osiris, or the San ; and 
Isis, or Ceres, or the mother of all. The Egyptians also wor- 
shipped animals, especially Apis, a ball, dedicated to Osiris at 
Memphis ; and Mnevis, a similar bull at Heliopolis. — Bat every 
city had its sacred animal ; a stork, a cat, a monkey, a croco- 
dile, or a goat ; any irreverence to which was severely punished, 
and an injury held deserving of death. 

The Egyptians bsd two kinds of writing ; one sacred, and one 
common. The former was the representation of ideas by figures 
of animals, or other sensible objects, called hieroglyphics ; many 
inscripti(5ns of which still exist, as do inscriptions and writings 
in the common, or Enchorial character. The hieroglyphics were 
known to the priests alone. 

Philosophy was early cultivated by the Egyptians, and the 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis taught in their schools, to which 
many of the Greek philosophers repaired. They also made great 
prc^ess in astronomy and geometry, and in the arts, particularly 
of architecture, of which the whole country still offers extensive 
and splendid remains, in the ruins oftemples and tombs; besides 
columns and obelisks, and the remarkable buildings, termed 
pyramids, from their shape, which is square at bottom, diminish- 
ing upwards, and terminating in a point. These are as perfect 
as they were when first visited by Herodotus, ^re centuries 
before the Christian era. The three largest are near Cairo ; the 
elevation of the loftiest is variously computed, but appears to be 
about 600 feet: they are for the most part solid, but small 
chambers have been found in them, in which it is conjectured 
some of the kings of Egypt may have been buried. 

Other curious remains, are the bodies both of men and 
animals, found in vast numbers in the tombs. The Egyptians 
embalmed the dead with fragrant gpims, and wrapped them up 
in cloth well prepared with resinous substances. Thus the 
bodies still remain, shrivelled, but undecayed, although deceased 
for several thousand years. These are known as mammies, and 
have often been opened in Europe. The resin, or an tnitation 
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of it, is sold in Asia as a drag, levmed Momia. The tombs 
themselres, particularly those of the kings, near Thebes,^ are no 
less remarkable ; the interior walls being covered with hiero- 
glyphics and paintings, still in perfect preservation. 

The soil of Egypt is fertile, but its fertility depends upon the 
inundation of the Nile, which, like the Ganges, overflows its 
banks annually. Little or no rain falls in Egypt to occasion the 
rise, but it is caused by the tropical rains of Ethiopia, where the 
source of the river is situated. 

Although an ingenious people, and early civilised, yet, in 
consequence of their division into castes, the paramount in- 
fluence of the priesthood, and the debasing character of their 
idolatry, the Egyptians never enjoyed any political considera- 
tion, except for a brief and occasional interval, amongst the 
nations of antiquity, and their country became the easy prey of 
every foreign invader* 
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1. The first race of kings who governed Persia, are 

termed the Peshdadian, and the first of them was Kaiu- 

meri^ who introduced civilization amongst his subjects. 

His capital was Balkh. 

The ancient kingdom of Persia was situated more to the east 
and north«east, than the present; whence, until its authority 
extended over Media and Assyria, it was but little known to the 
nations of Europe, It is sometimes spoken of as the kingdom 
of Bactria, from Bahlica, or Balkh, its capital ; but is termed 
by Oriental writers, Iran. The country beyond it constituting 
modern Tartary, the Scythia of the ancients, is called by the 
Orientals, Turan ; and between these two, Iran and Turan, 
collisions were frequent in early times. The narratives of their 
intercourse, both in peace and war, as they existed in the Peh- 
levi language, One of the ancient dialects of Persia, were col- 
lected in the tenth century, and re-written in Persian, with many 
fabulous and poetical embellishments, by Firdausi, in his poem 
called the Shah Nameh, or Book of Kings. 
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2. The son of Kainmers having been killed, he was 
succeeded by his grandson, Husheng, who was cele* 
brated for his piety and learning. 

3. Tabmuras succeeded, who was called the Deo- 
bund, the binder of Demons, from his victories over 
them. 

The Deeys, or Deos, of ancient Persian history, were pro- 
bably like the Rakshasas of Hindu tradition, the wild inha- 
bitants of forests and mountains, with whom their more civilized 
neighbours engaged in hostilities. 

4. Jemsheed, the nephew of Tabmuras, succeeded ; 
he removed the capital to Persepolis, which is still 
called by the Persians, TuLhti Jemsheed, the throne 
of Jemsheed. 

In his time, the Persians were divided into four tribes, or 
castes. The first conducted the offices of religion, and ex- 
pounded the law. The second were writers and accountants, 
and civil officers of the government. The third were warriors ; 
and the fourth agriculturists, artificers, and tradesmen. 

5. Jemsheed was deposed and put to death by 
Zohak, a foreign invader, who then governed Persia 
with great cruelty and oppression. 

6. A revolt ensued, headed by Kawa, a blacksmith, 
which ended in the defeat and death of Zohak, and 
the elevation of Feridun, a prince of the royal family, 
to the throne. 

The apron of Kawa, richly ornamented, became the royal 
standard of Persia, and continued so till the Mohammedan 
invasion, when it was taken, and sent as a trophy to Mecca, to 
the Caliph Omar. 

7. Manucheher, the grandson of Feridun, succeeded, 
and was followed by his son Nouzer, who was assailed, 
defeated; and slain by Afrasiab king of Turan. 
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8. Afrasiab ruled over Persia for 12 years, when the 
nobles rebelled, and elevated a prince, named Zoo> to 
the throne. 

9. He was succeeded by Kershasp, with whom ter- 
minated the Peshdadian dynasty. 

10. Kai-kobad, who founded the Kaianian dynasty, 
was a lineal descendant of Manucheher ; he defeated 
Afrasiab in an attempt to recover his power, and re- 
stored Persia to independence. 

11. Kai-kaous, his successor, was an ambitious prince, 
and, though personally unfortunate, extended his au- 
thority chiefly by the valour of his general, Rustem, 
the son of Zal. 

12. The son of Kai-kaous, Siawash, having displeased 
his father, retired into Turan, where he was at first 
received with great kindness, but finally murdered by 
Afrasiab. 

13. His infant child was also doomed to death, but 
was secretly conveyed away, and brought up by a 
shepherd. When arrived at maturity, he returned to 
Persia, where he was recognised by his grandfather, 
and ascended the throne of Persia as Kai-khosru, or 
Cyrus the Great. 

14. Cyrus extended his conquests to India, and to 
Turan, on the east ; he succeeded to Media by right of 
his mothe;*, the. daughter of Astyages, and soon added 
the rest of western Asia to his vast possessions. 

15. Cyrus was succeeded by his son Cambyses, who 
invaded Egypt, and plundered the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. After his return he was killed by his sword 
slipping out of its sheath and inflicting a wound on his 
thigh. 
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16. Smerdis, the Magian, succeeded, pretending to 
be a son of Cyrus, of the same name ; but, the impos- 
ture being detected, be was deposed and slain. 

17. Darius Hystaspes, one of the conspirators, suc- 
ceeded. In his time the worship of fire was introduced 
into Persia, by Zerdusht, or 2iOroaster. 

18. Darius was a warlike and ambitious prince ; he 
extended his power to India, and led an army into 
western Scythia, or Thrace. The Babylonians having 
revolted, he besieged and took their city, and demo- 
lished the fortifications ; and, in retaliation for the as- 
sistance given by the Athenians to some of the Ionian 
colonies, who were turbulent and disobedient, he sent 
a large army into Greece. 

19. Xerxes, the son of Darius, succeeded his father 
in bis crown, and hostility to the Greeks. He invaded 
Greece with an immense fleet and army, both of which 
were defeated, and almost annihilated by the Grecians. 

The host of Xerxes has been computed at one million of fight- 
ing men; or, with camp-followers, women and children, five 
millions. 

20. Xerxes, having been murdered by the captain of 
his guards, was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, the long-armed, called by the Orientals, B&h- 
man, or Ardashir Derazdest : he reigned 48 years. 

21. A short period of confusion ensued; his son 
Xerxes II. was killed after a reign of a few days, by 
his half-brother, Sogdianus, The latter was opposed 
by another brother, Ochus, who, getting ;Sogdianus 
into his hands, put him to death. He then' took pos- 
session of the throne, and adopted the name of Darius 
Ochus. 
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32. He was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon : Cyrus, his brother, who had beeo made governor 
of Asia Minor, endeavoured to seize upon the crown, 
but was defeated and killed on his advance near Ba- 
bylon. 

The army of Cyrus comprised a body of Greek mercenaries, 
who, after the death of the prince, effected their retreat through 
the heart of Persia, in defiance of all attempts to cut them off. 
A particular account of this has been given by their com- 
mander, XenophoD, an Athenian, and is known as the retreat 
of the ten thousand. 

23. The son of the last prince, named Ochus, suc- 
ceeded. He re-established the Persian supremacy over 
Phoenicia and Egypt, but was a luxurious and cruel 
prince. After a reign of 23 years, he was poisoned by 
his minister, Bagoas, an Egyptian, in revenge for the 
indignities heaped by Ochus on the religion of his 
country. 

24. Bagoas raised the Ling's son, Arses, to the 
throne, but shortly after murdered him, and made 
Darius Codomanus king. 

25. In the second year of this king's reign, Alex- 
ander of Macedon invaded Persia, and defeated Darius 
in three great battles on the Granicus, and at Issas and 
Arbela. After the latter Darius fled towards Bactria, 
but was treacherously put to death by Bessus, the 
governor of that province, leaving Alexander sovereign 
of Persia, 330 years B. C. 

26. After Alexander's death, one of his generals, 
Seleucus Nicator, became king of Persia, but in the 
reign of his grandson, B. C 252, the inhabitants of 
Media, under Ashak, a Parthian, shook off the Grecian 
yoke. 
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27. From this period, till the end of the first century 
after Christ, the west of Persia was governed by Par- 
thian princes, distinguished as the Ashkanian and Ash- 
ganian dynasties. 

28. These princes repelled the Roman efforts to 
reduce their country, and on one occasion completely 
destroyed a Roman army under Crassus the triumvir. 

29. Ventidius, the general of Mark Anthony, re- 
venged the slaughter of the Romans, but a permanent 
conquest was prevented by the civil wars of Rome. 

30. The shock sustained by the Parthian kingdom 
reduced their power so much, that a number of petty 
princes started up, and made themselves independent. 
This period is called the age of the Muluk-al-Tawaif, or 
kings of the tribes. 

31. This state of intestine anarchy was terminated 
by Ardeshir Babegan, who, in A. D. 226, founded the 
Sassanian dynasty of Persian kings. 

32. Ardeshir, having brought the whole of Persia 
under his authority, and reigned fourteen years, was 
succeeded by his son Shahpur, A. D. 240. 

33. Shahpur continued the career his father^ had 
commenced, and invaded the territories of the Roman 
empire, xlefeating and taking captive the emperor Va- 
lerian. 

34. Several princes succeeded, of whom little worth 
preserving is recorded, until A. D. 296, when Narsi, 
or Narses, reigned, who conquered Armenia, and at 
first defeated the Roman emperor Galerius ; but was 
finally overthrown, and obliged to cede the whole of 
Azerbijan to the victor. 
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35. Sbahpur II. the grandson of Narsi, who was 
crowned as soon as bom, was a prince of great cele- 
brity. He recovered the territory cieded by his grand- 
father, reduced Armenia again to the Persian rale, 
and obtained the cession of the city of Nisibis from the 
Romans. 

• 36. The nem Sassanian prince is Behram, sarnamed 
Gor, or the wild ass, to the chase of which animal he 
was addicted. He ascended the throne A. D. 420. 

37. Behram Gor repelled an invasion of the Tartars, 
and maintained an unequal contest with the Greek 
emperor Theodosius, which ended in a truce. He is 
said to have visited India. He lost his life yi his favour- 
ite sport of the chase, falling with his horse into a 
deep pit, from which neither horse nor rider was ever 
recovered. 

38. Behram was succeeded by his son Yezdejird, a 
mild and benevolent prince, who, dying, left his crown 
to his youngest son Hormuz. 

39. Firoz, the elder son, with the assistance of the 
Khakan of the white Huns, invaded Persia, and de- 
feated and put to death his younger brother. 

40. After the reigns of Palash and Kobad, the sons 
of Firoz, one of the most celebrated of the Persian 
princes, Noushirvan, surnamed the Just, son of Kobad, 
succeeded, A. D. 531. 

41. Noushirvan was no less celebrated for his military 
exploits than for his equity and benevolence : on the 
north-eastern frontier the Persian kingdom was ex- 
tended, beyond the Oxus; on the eastern, to the Indus ; 
and on the west to the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
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Syria^ Palestine, and part of Arabia, being subject to 
his power. 

The minister of Nonsbirvan, Bonzonrg-cha-mibr, is not less 
celebrated tban bis master : he is said to have sent a Persian 
physician into India, named Bidpai, or Barzuya, for the purpose 
of procuring the Pancba Tantra, or original of the Hitopadesa, 
which he had translated into Pehlevi. He also derived the 
game of chess from the same quarter ; and both the game and 
the work, still current as the fables of Pilpay, were thence 
introduced to the knowledge of the nations of western Asia and 
Europe. 

42. The son of Nousbirvan, Hormuz^ was deposed by 
bis general, Baharam. His son Khosru Purvez fled to 
the Greek emperor Maurice^ who sent him back with 
an army, whi^h placed him on his paternal throne. 

43. The first years of the reign of Khosru Purvez 
were highly prosperous ; but in the last six, his king- 
dom was overrun by foreign enemies^ and himself de- 
posed and put to death by his son Sherouyeh. 

44. The death of Sherouyeh was followed by four 
years of anarchy ; none of the competitors for the crown 
retaining long possession of it: at last Yezdejird, son 
of Sharyar, a private individual, said to be descended 
from Khosru Purvez, was made king, A. D. 632. 

45. In A. D. 636 Saad-ben-wakaas, the general of 
Omar, entered Persia at the head of a Mohammedan 
army. He was encountered by the Persians at Kudh- 
sea, and totally defeated them, after which he advanced 
into Persia. 

46. Yezdejird fled to Rhe, and assembled an army of 
150,000 men. The Arab army met ihem on the plain 
of Nahavand, and the Persians were again discomfited 
with great loss. Yezdejird fled to Merv, in the vicinity 
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of which he was murdered. The authority of the 
Caliph was firmly established ia Persia, which has ever 
since professed the Mohammedan religion: The battle 
of Nahavand occurred A. D. 641. 

The government of Persia was an absolute monarchy, 
throughout the whole period of its history; but succession 
to the throne was not defined, and the disputes that ensued 
constantly weakened and distracted the kingdom, and enabled 
the Satraps, or nobles and provincial governors, to exercise 
comparative independence. The early Persians were remark- 
able for simplicity of manners; and it was said of their youth, 
that they were educated to ride, to shoot with the bow, and 
speak the truth. The manners of the nobles and kings were, in 
general, luxurious and dissolute. The religion of the first 
Persians appears to have been the worship of ^le planets ; but 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, or Gnshtasp, the adoration of 
fire and the elements was introduced by Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, 
and continued to be the religion of the state until its conquest by 
the Il^hammedans. The fugitives from Mohammedan op- 
pression, known as Ghebers and Parsees, still follow this faith. 
The doctrines and practices of this system are collected in a 
work called Avesta, or Zend Avesta, being written in the Zend 
language. This is the sacred dialect of the Parsees, as Sanscrit 
is of the Hind^LS, and bears very great affinity to Sanscrit. The 
Zend Avesta has been translated into French by Mons. Anquetil 
Da. Perron. Besides the information derived from classical 
writers, the history of Persia, since the Mohammedan conquest, 
has been written by many Arabic and Persian authors, the sub- 
stance of whose works is given in the History of Persia by Sir 
J. Malcolm. 



GREECE. 



1. Greece consisted anciently of a number of small 
independent states, the most distinguished of which were 
Argos> Athens^ Sparta, and Thebes. 
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Greece is geographically divided into two considerable por- 
tions ; the northern one is part of the continent, the southern is 
a peninsula : the two are connected by a narrow strip of land or 
isthmus. On the continent were Thessaly, Aearoaoia, j£tolia» 
Doris, Phocis, and eastern and western Locris ; Boeotia, of 
which the chief city was Thebes, and Attica, the capital of which 
was Athens. On the Isthmus stood Corinth. The southern 
portion formerly called the Peloponnesus, now the Morea, 
contained Arcadia, Achaia, Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, and 
Eleia. On the north of Greece lay Macedonia and Thrace. 

2. The first inhabitants of Greece were called Pelasgi ; 
tbey were a rude barbarous people, who subsisted by 
fishing and the chase. 

3. Civilization was introduced into Greece by colonies 
cbiefiy from Egypt and Phoenicia, 

I. — ARGOS. 

4. The first state of any note established in Greece, 
was Argos, which was founded by Inachus, an ad- 
venturer from the East^ B. C. 1856. 

Sicyon is said to have been founded earlier, but it never rose 
to any importance. 

5. Some time aftenwards^ Danaus brought a fresh 
colony from Egypt, and was made king of Argos. 

^ 6. Perseus, a descendant of Danaus, founded My- 
cenae, which became the royal capital. 

7. Atreus, the son of Pelops, a Phrygian colonist, 
who settled in Greece, became king of Mycenee and 
Argos. 

Pelops, by his wealth, talept, and connexions, acquired such 
influence in the south of Greece, that it was called Peloponnesus, 
after him. One of his daughters was married to a king of 
Argos, and bad a son, Eurystheus, the last king of the Danaan 
family, who was killed in an inyasion of Attica* Having left 
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his mother's brother, Atreus, regent in his absence, that prince 
usurped the crown to the prejudice of the Heraclidce, or children 
of Hercules, the grandson of Perseus, who had been compelled 
to retire into Northern Greece. 

8. His son Agamemnon possessed supreme aathority 
over the whole of the Peloponnesus, and great influence 
in Greece. He commanded the Grecian army at the 
siege of Troy. 

9. In the time of Tisamenus, his grandson, the Hera- 
clidee returned to the Peloponnesus, B. C. 1140^ and 
subdued it, after which regal government ceased in 
Argos, and it became a Republic. 

II. — ATHENS. 

10. Cecrops, an Egyptian, conducted a colony to 
Attica, and founded Athens, B. C. 1556. 

11. He introduced laws and civil institutions amongst 
the people, and divided the province into twelve dis- 
tricts, with a chief town in each. 

12. Theseus united the provincial towns more closely, 
into one confederacy, of which Athens was the chief. 
He established one jurisdiction for all, and perfect 
order and tranquillity throughout Attica. 

13. Athens was governed by kings until B. C. 1104, 
when the last prince, Codrus, was slain in a war with 
the Peloponnesians. 

14. Medon^ his son, was elected Archon, or first 
magistrate. For above three centuries the appoint- 
ment was hereditary, and for life. B. C. 764, Cbarops 
was made Archon for ten years, and the six following 
were appointed for the same time : after them, B. C. 
684, the duration of the office was reduced to a single 
year, and divided amongst nine persons : one of these 
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was the chief; the second presided over religious, and 
the third over military affairs ; the other six, besides 
forming part of the council of Archons, were especially 
charged with the administration of justice. 

15. The division of authority led to great public dis- 
order; to remedy which^ Draco, when Archon, esta- 
blished a new code of laws. By these, every crime; 
however small, was punished with death. 

AU Tery severe laws defeat the object of legislation ; an indi* 
▼idualy for instance, who is robbed of a small sum, will not pro- 
secute, if, instead of a few stripes, the culprit will, upon convic- 
tion, be hanged. The thief, therefore, goes unpunished. 

16. The laws of Draco having failed to restore order, 
a new code was framed by Solon, B. G. 594. He 
divided the people into four classes ; the first three 
were persons of landed property, of different degrees of 
value, and to them the offices of the magistracy were 
entrusted ; they also served as cavalry or heavy-armed 
foot : the fourth class, or the people, elected the magis- 
trates, voted upon all public affairs, and acted as jurors ; 
they served also as light-armed foot, and as sailors. 

17., Solon also instituted a supreme council, consist- 
ing of 500 persons, or 50 chosen annually from each of 
the ten divisions of the city, and restored the Areo- 
pagus, a court of final appeal, formed of those who had 
previously served as Archons. 

18* Soon after the death of Solon, Peisistratus, a 
noble Athenian^ established himself permanently as 
chief magistrate, and was succeeded by his sons. Hippias 
and Hipparchos. The latter was killed^ and the former 
fled .to, Persia^ and the government of Athens again 
became a democracy. 

19* In the reign of Darius Hystaspes^ a Persian 

E 
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army having invaded Attica, it was encountered at 
Marathon^ and defeated by a much smaller force of 
Athenians^ under Miltiades. 

20. In the subsequent invasion by Xerxes^ kinf^ of 
Persia^the Athenians abandoned their city, and went on 
board their ships, with which they gained a great naval 
victory off Salamis, when the Persian fleet was de- 
stroyed. 

21. After the retreat of the Persians from Greece, a 
dispute for pre-eminence arose between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Athenians, which led to a war of 27 years, 
and ended in the capture of Athens by the former, 
B. C. 404. 

22. After this, the Athenians ceased to possess poli- 
tical eminence in Greece, and they devoted themselves 
to literature and philosophy. 

III. — SPARTA, OR LACEDJEMON. 

23. Sparta, the chief city of Lacedsemon, is said to 
have been founded, at a remote period, by Lielex, 
B. C. 1704. 

24. Tyndarus, one of its kings, had two daughters, 
Clytemnestra and Helen, who were married to Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus ; and the latter was, in conse- 
quence, king of Sparta, at the time of the Trojan war. 

25. On the conquest of the Peloponnesus by the 
sous of Hercules, Aristodemus, one of their leaders, 
became king of Laconia, or Lacedaemon. He left two 
sons, twins, who were made joint kings ; and ever after* 
wards there were two kings, at one time, in Sparta. 

26'. This divided rule, and the want of proper laws, 
introduced great confusion into the state, and rendered 
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a new code of laws Recessary, which was accordingly 
devised by LyGttrgu& 

27. The object of Lycurgus was to train men to 

live for the benefit of their country, not for their own ; 

to be good citiaens in peace* and hardy soldiers in war. 

With these Tiews the lands were equally divided amongst all 
the citizens ; no money, except of iron, was allowed ; no trade 
was suffered, and all mechanical arts were exercised by slaves 
alone. All the people ate together in public, of the plainest 
food ; every one was obliged to lend to another what he had no 
use for, whenever required ; and the children were brought up 
in common at the expense of the state : all weak and deformed 
infants were exposed to perish on Mount Taygetus ; the boys 
were exercised in fighting with one another ; in submitting to 
stripes, rigorously inflicted ; in exposure to cold and heat ; and 
in all athletic sports ; and e?en the girls were taught to run, 
box, and wrestle, in public, naked, in the coldest weather*. 

28. The government was administered by a senate of 
thirty persons, including the two kings ; the other 
members were chosen by the people. All laws origi- 
nated with the senate, but required to be confirmed, or 
annulled, by the people^ by a simple vote. 

29. A century and a half afterwards, five magistrates, 
called Ephori, were annually elected by the people, 
froiii their own body, to control the senate. 

30. Sparta long disputed supremacy in Greece with 
the Athenians, and obtained it after the Peloponnesian 
war. 

31. This supremacy was subverted by the Thebans, 
who defeated the LacedsBmonians in two great battles* 



THBBES. 

« 

32. The kingdom of Thebes, the chief state of Boeotia, 
was founded by Cadmus, an adventurer from Phoenicia, 
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B. C. 1493> who brought wUIr him a knowledge of 
letters, and first gave an alpbaliet to the Greeks. 

88. The government of Thebes was, at the first, mo- 
narchical, like that of the other Grecian states, but 
soon, like them, became an oligarchy. For a long time 
it was little distingnished as a political power. 

84. The LacedasmonianSf when acting as protectors 
of Thebes, having been guilty of oppression and in- 
justice, the Thebans threw off the yoke, and engaged 
in war with their former protectors, B. C. 379, 

35. The Lacedaemonians having sent an army against 
the Thebans, it was totally defeated by the latter, under 
Peldpidas and Epaminondas, at Leuctra, B. C. 371. 

36. The* Thebans then invaded the Peloponnesus, 
and again defeated the Lacedaemonians at Mantineia; 
but Epaminondas being killed, their success terminated, 
and the war had only the effect of weakening all parties, 
so as to prepare for their submission to Macedon. 



MAG£DON« 

37. The foundation of this state is ascribed to Cara- 
nus, an Argive, and a descendant of Hercules. 

38. From its situation on the north of Thessaly, and 
its slow progress in civilization, Macedon was little 
connected with Greece, and was scarcely considered a 
Grecian state, until the reign of Philip, the son of 
Amyntas. 

39. Philip, being a brave and able pnnce, gradually 
extended his authority over the northern states, and be- 
came involved in a war with the Thebans and Athe- 
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toians, whom, with their allies, he, defeated in a great 
battle at Cbieroneia, B. C. S88. 

40. Upon peace being re-estabUsbed, Philip was 
elected Captain General of Greece, and was preparing 
to invade Persia, when be was assassinated. 

41. Alexander succeeded his father in the kingdom 
of Macedoa, in bis ambition, and in bis nomination as 
Captain General of the Greeks. 

42. Thebesy supported by Athens, attempted to throw 
off the Macedonian influence, but the city was taken by 
Alexander, and totally destroyed. 

43. Alexander, thus secure in Greece, led an army 
into Asia Minor, and defeated the Persians in three 
pitched battles, which made him master of the kingdom. 

44. He then advanced into Bactria, and,Taving sub- 
dued it, proceeded to India, where he defeated the 
Indians under their king Poms, and compelled the 
princes of the Punjab to acknowledge his supremacy. 

45. His troops refusing to march to the Ganges, 
Alexander sent part of his army down the Indus, under 
Nearcbus, whilst be marched along the banks with the 
rest 

46. The fleet entered the Indian Ocean, and, coasting 
Persia, went up the Persian Gulf to Bussora. Alex- 
ander crossed the deserts of Sindh to the same country. 
He died at Babylon, the capital of Chaldsea, in the 83rd 
year of his age, B. C. 323. 

47. Alexander was succeeded in his conquests by his 
generals, first as viceroys, but eventually as independent 
princes. Their quarrels and wars amongst themselves 
soon left the states of Greece once more independent. 

48. This independence was maintained for some time 
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by the association of sey^ral states in the Peloponnesas, 
with the united towns of Achaia, thence called the 
Achaian league^ formed B* C. 280. 

49. The Achaian league and the independence of 
Greece were subverted by the Romans, B. C. 147. 

The religion of the first inhabitants of Greece, or Pelafigians, 
is said to have approached to a pure Deism ; but the colonists 
from Egypt and PboBoicia introduced their divinities, and the 
lively imagination of the Greeks soon added to their numbers. 
The principal gods were Jupiter, regent of the universe, and 
more especially of Heaven ; Neptune, deity of the sea, and 
Pluto, of Hell. The Sun was worshipped as Apdllo, who was 
also the god of the fine arts. Fire was personified as Vulcan, 
and war as Mars. The wife of Jupiter was Juno. Beauty was 
typified, and worshipped as Venus, and wisdom as Minerva. 
Celebrated mortals were elevated to gods, as Hercules; and 
mountains, rivers, and woods were converted into persons, and 
deified. Love became a divinity, and the nine Muses represented 
all the elegant arts. 

The Greek religion was remarkable for its oracles, mysteries, 
and games. The former were consulted for future events, and 
the answers were delivered in various ways, in ambiguous lan- 
guage. The most ancient was at Dodona, in Epirus ; • but the 
most celebrated was at Delphi, at the temple of Apollo, who 
was supposed to inspire the priestess with the required reply« 
The principal mysteries were dedicated to Ceres ; in these the 
chief ceremonies were kept profoundly secret to all but the 
initiated, and if any one of these divulged them, he was put to 
death. The games combined a variety of objects, religious, 
festive, and political. The most famous were the Olympic 
Games, held at Olympia, in Elis. Hither came people from all 
parts of Greece ; races, both on foot and in chariots, boxing and 
wrestling took place, and the victor received a crown of leaves, 
and his name was recorded. The Olympian Games were held 
at the end of every 4th year, and the Greeks adopted* them as 
the basis of their chronology, reckoning by Olympiads. The 
date of the first Olympiad is usually placed B. C. 776. 

The government of the different states of Greece was ori- 
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ginally monarcbical ; milMeqiieDtiy it rwtnd from a mixed 
monarchy, as ia Sparta, to a demoeracy» a« at Atkens. In most 
states there was a continoed struggle between an oligarchical 
and popular faction ; and as one or other prevailed, their ad- 
versaries were exiled, or put to deadi, with unrelenting fero- 
city. 

The Greeks surpassed all nations in their cultivation of litera^ 
ture and the arts. The places where letters flourished first 
were the Asiatic colonies, but their chief seat was finally 
Athens. The poems of Homer, assigned to the 9th century 
before Christi are still unrivalled. Hesiod wrote about the same 
time, and a number of other writers followed. Dramatic com* 
position was invented by Thespis, in the days of Solon, and 
brought to perfection by iEschines, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes, between B. C. 456 and 406. History was cul- 
tivated, with success, by Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon, from the fifth to the middle of the fourth centnry before 
Christ; and at a later period, by Polybius, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Arrian, and Plutarch. The Greeks also excelled in oratory^ 
or the art of public speaking, so necessary to influence popular 
assemblies. Demosthenes was the greatest of the Grecian 
orators. 

Philosophy was also prosecuted at a very early date, and 
there were several eminent teachers, cotemporary with Solon. 
Shortly aAer him flourished Pythagoras, who taught the doc»> 
trine of the Metempsychosis, and enjoined practices of abs- 
traction similar to the Yoga of the Hind^is. But philosophy 
flourished most after the time of Socrates, B. C. 400, who in- 
troduced a pure system of morality, and correct mode of rea- 
soning into Greece. He was followed by Plato, Aristotle, and 
Xenophon, who were termed academics : other schools were set 
up, such as that of the Sceptics, by Pyrrho ; the Stoics, by Zeno ; 
the Cynics, by Aristippus ; and Epicureans, by Epicurus. The 
object of all these schools was to discover what was the chief aim 
of human existonce. The mathematical sciences were also 
objecta of early attention in Greece, and eclipses were calculated 
ao early as the time of Solon, by Thales. Pythagoras had also 
some correct notions of the motion of the planeta ; and the 
Platonists combined mathematical with philosophical studies. 
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Bot geometry was cbiefly enltivated at Alexandria, under the 
Ptolemies. Here flouriahed Euclid, who waa followed by 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius, and others* A Greek mathematician 
and mechanician, of extraordinary powers, also flourished in 
Sicily, named Archimedes, B» C. 208. 

The Greeks excelled in music, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. Of. the former no remains exist, but the finest statues 
in the world are of Greek execution ; and the styles of archi^ 
tecture, distinguished as Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, are those 
still adopted in most public edifices in Europe. 

The Greeks, with the exception of the Spartans and some of 
the tribes on the western coast of the continent, were a people 
of. lively temperament, social habits, elegant taste, and fertile 
imagination ; but they were rolatile, unprincipled, and Tin- 
dictive. They were always at variance with one another or 
amongst themselves, and hence fell an easy prey, first to Mace- 
don^ and then to Rome. Europe is deeply indebted to them. 
The first dawn of science in the west glimmered through the 
medium of the Arabic translations of Greek writers ; and .the 
first approach to good taste, in literary composition, dates from 
the cultivation of the Greek language and literature in rery 
modern times. 



ROME. 



1. In the year 753, B. G. Romulu^ and Remus are 
said to have founded Rome, in Italy ; a small city first 
peopled by vagabonds and slaves, but which afterwards 
became the mistress of the world. 

The Roman traditions derived the founders of Rome from 
^neas, a Trojan prince, who, after the capture of Troy, led a 
colony of his countrymen to Italy ; the southern part of which, 
before that time, had been occupied'by Greek colonists. 

2. Romulus divided the people into three Tribes ; 
each Tribe into thirtv Curise ; and each Curia into ten 
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Gentes, or families: from these, 100 persons were 
chosen senators^ or councillors, called Patres, or fa- 
thers ; these were finally augmented to 300. 

3. The descendants of the original inhabitants of 
Rome came to be distinguished as nobles, or Patricians, 
and those of new comers and foreign settlers, as the 
people, or Plebeians. 

4. The people assembled in Curiae, both Patrician 
and Plebeian, voted upon the choice of magistrates, the 
making of laws, and any public questions proposed by 
the king or senate. 

The powers of the people were not fully established till after 
the overthrq^ of the monarchy. 

5. Numa, the second king of Rome, established the 
different religious ceremonies and orders of priests. 

There were thirty Curiones, or priests of the Caris, one for 
each ; three Flamens, or priests of Jupiter, Mars, and Qni- 
rinus ; three hundred Celeres, or sacrificers ; a body of 
Augurs, who interpreted signs, dreams, &c. ; four Vestal 
Virgins, priestesses of Vesta, leading a life of continence, and 
preserving a perpetual fire in the temple of the goddess ; the 
Salii, who had charge of twelve sacred shields, suspended in 
the temple of Mars ; Feciales, or heralds ; and Pontifices, who 
presided over all religious affairs. The latter formed a college, 
the head of which was termed the Pontifex Maximus, and was 
generally some eminent person in the state, as the King, Consul, 
or Emperor. 

There was another class of ministers of religion, called Ha- 
ruspices, who pretended to foretell events by inspecting the 
entrails of beasts offered in sacrifices ; but Numa did not allow 
such sacrifices in his reign. 

Noma erected a temple to Janus, which was shut i uptime of 
peace, and open in time of war. 

6. TuUus Hostilius, a warlike king^ succeeded, who 
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compelled the AlbaBs to unite wi^ Rome. Anciis 
Martins^ the next king^ exteoded ;tfae territory of JRome 
to the sea. Tarqainius Priscus, his successor, much 
enlarged and embellished the city. 

7. Servius TuUius was elected to succeed him. He 
made a new distribution of the people into six classes, 
according to their property ; each class being divided 
into a number of centuries. 

The votes were, thereafter, taken by centuries ; the first class, 
consisting of ninety-eight centuries, had accordingly 9S votes in 
the public assembly. The sixth class, formed of people who had 
no property, were rated as one century, and consequently had 
but one vote ; on the other hand, taxes and military service 
were also furnished by centuries, and the first class contributed 
more in proportion to the burdens and armies of the state. 

8. Tarquin the Proud succeeded ; but the violation of 
a noble lady^ Lucretia, by one of his sons, having 
roused the indignation of the people, he was deposed 
and banished, and kingly government ceased in Rome, 
B. C. 509. 

The first five kings were elected by the people and senate ; the 
two last dispensed with the ceremony. 

9. Rome was next governed by Consuls ; two magis- 
trates elected annually by the Senate and people, and 
exercising the same power as kings. 

Each Consul was attended by twelve Lictors, carrying a 
bundle of rods, with an axe in the centre ; the former for light 
chastisement, the latter for capital punishment. . 

10. Violent dissensions arose between the Patricians 
and Plebeians, which lasted many years, until the latter 
were allowed to choose magistrates from amongst them- 
selves, B. C. 483. These were called Tribunes. They 
were at first five in number, afterwards ten. They bad 
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the power of calliDg the people togetfaeri and of an- 
nulling or saspending any order of the Consuls or 
Senate. 

The chief causes of disagpreement between the Patricians and 
people were these : the former engrossed all the offices of the 
magistracy ; they appropriated an undue share of the public 
lands ; as creditors of the poorer classes, they had the power 
of making slaves of those who were unable to pay ; and inter- 
marriages between the two orders were prohibited. In time, 
wealthy Plebeians were admitted even to the consular dignity ; 
a more equable partition of the land took place ; no Roman 
citizen could be made a slave ; and inter viarriages were allowed. 

11. Rome being without written laws, ten persons, 
thence called Decemyirs, were appointed, B. C 453, 
to prepare a code. They accordingly compiled the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables. After which, usurping 
the magisterial power, and being guilty of oppressive 
acts, the Decemvirate was abolished, but the laws 
continued to be in force. 

12. During these civil dissensions, and after they 
were appeased, the superior valour and discipline of the 
Romans reduced the whole of the Italian states to sub* 
jection, B. C. 279. 

13. The Romans next engaged in a war with the 
Carthaginians, called the Punic war, which was re- 
newed three times. In the first, the .Carthaginians lost 
the island of Sicily. In the second, their general, 
Hannibal, entered Italy^ and occupied the greater part 
of it for several years, but was recalled to encounter 
Scipio, who had been sent by Rome to Africa to attack 
Carthage. In the battle of Zama, Hannibal was de- 
feated, and the Carthaginians sued for peace. In the 
third, Carthage was taken by the Romans, and utterly 
destroyed, B. C. 1.47. 
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Carthage was originally a oolony from Tyre, foanded on the 
coast of Africa, about 70 years before the foundation of Rome* 
It was a commonwealth, gov^erned by a Senate and magistrates, 
annually elected. It had risen to great wealth and power by 
its commercial enterprise, at the commencement of hostilities 
with Rome. 

14. In the intervals of the Punic wars, Rome added 
part of Gaul, Spain, Illyria, Macedon, and Greece, to 
her subject provinces ; and in another century extended 
her conquests on the north as far as Britain, on the 
south to Numidia and Egypt, and on the east to the 
confines of Persia ; ' being thus mistress of the finest 
countries of the known world. 

15. At this time the city began to be disturbed by 
contests for power and influence between individuals 
of rank and popularity. The first occurred between 
Marius and Sylla, but a more serious dispute arose 
between Julius Caesar and Pompey. The latter was 
defeated at Pharsalia, and fled to Egypt, where he was 
murdered, leaving Caesar without any opponent. Caesar, 
on his return, was elected Consul and perpetual Dic- 
tator, with the title of Imperator. 

In early times of imminent danger, either from civil tumult 
or foreign arms, it was usual to appoint a Dictator for a given 
time, who bad absolute authority both in peace and war. 

Caesar was equally eminent in letters and in arms. He pos- 
sessed great influence in Rome by his birth and talents, and had 
served as Praetor in Spain, and as Consul. Being appointed 
commander in Gaul, he completed the conquest of Gaul, and 
invaded Britain. He wrote a particular account of his pro- 
ceedings in Gaul, and, after returning to Rome, reformed the 
Calendar, and greatly embellished the city. 

16. Apprehending that Caesar sought to make him- 
self king, a number of distinguished Romans, headed 
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by Cassias and Bmtus, stabbed him in the Senate- 
House, B. C. 45. 

17. The people of Rome were much attached to 
Csesar, and joined his friends, Mark Antonj and Octa- 
Tius» his nephew, to punish the conspirators. 

18. These two, associating Lepidus with them^ formed 
a Triumvirate, or government of three, and^ leading an 
army against the conspirators, defeated them at Phi- 
lippi. The chief conspirators were killed in the battle, 
or afterwards slew themselves. 

19. The influence of Lepidus soon ceased, and a 
struggle ensued for power between Antony and Octa* 
vios, in which the former was defeated at Actium in a 
naval battle. He afterwards put an end to his life. 

20. Most of the leading men of Rome having perished 
either in battle, or during the sanguinary proscriptions of 
the Triumvirs, no one remained to dispute the superiority 
of Octavius ; and he was invested by the Senate with the 
power of Tribune and Consul for life, with the titles of 
Augustus and Imperator, or Emperor, B. C. 29. 

21. The sway of Augustus was mild and able ; and 
after the turbulent contests which had prevailed, the 
minds of men were glad of any change which securied 
tranquillity. The days of the republic were forgotten, 
and Rome became a monarchy, the sovereign of which 
continued to be called Caesar, or Emperor. 

The civil eontests produced many sminent men, amongst 
Whom was Cato, a distinguisbed republican, and Cicero, a 
pbflosopbef , statesman, and orator. The reig^ of Aug^tus was 
remarkable for literary characters, amongst whom were Virgil, 
the author of the ^neid ; Horace, of Odes, Satires, and BpisUes ; 
and Ovid, of the Metamorphoses, and other poems. It has since 
become a proverbial expression to call any period, when the 
literature of a nation is particularly cultivated > its Augustan age. 

F 
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The reign of Augustas was also distiiigaislied by the birtb of 
Jesus Christy which took place in the 754th year from the 
foundation of Rome, and in the dOth year of the reign of 
Augustus. 

22. Augustus Csesar reigned 44 years, and died at 
the age of 76, He preserved the affections of the 
Romans to his death, and after it divine honours were 
paid to him. 

23. He was succeeded by his step-son Tiberius, who 
proved a sensual and cruel prince. He reigned 27 
years. 

In the 18th year of his reign Jesus Christ was put to death at 
Jerusalem. 

24. Caius Caligula, his grand nephew, resigned four 
years; a cruel and capricious prince, who made his 
horse a Consul, and fed him out of gold vessels. He 
was assassinated. 

25. Claudius, his uncle, was raised to the throne by 
the PrsBtorian guards. He visited Britain, but left the 
subjugation of the island to his generals, by whom 
Caractacus, king of South Wales, was taken prisoner, 
and sent to Rome. 

The Pr»torian guards were a body of 10,000 men, under the 
especial orders of the Praetor of Rome, who was usually also 
one of the Consuls, or subsequently the Emperor. They were 
quartered by Augustus, in small detachments, in different parts 
of Italy ; but Tiberius brought them all to Rome, and fixed 
them in its neighbourhood in a fortified camp. They soon found 
the unarmed and timid populace of Rome too feeble to oppose 
them, and took upon themselves the nomination or deposal of 
the emperors. 

26. Claudius wa« poisoned by his wife Agrippina, to 
make way for Domitius Nero, her son, by a former 
husband • He put to death his mother, brother, and 
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tutor ; set fire to Rome, and made himself contemptible 
by every vice. The Senate at last declared him a 
public enemy, and worthy of death ; to escape which at 
their hands he destroyed himself, A. D. G8* 

27. Gralba, who had been elected emperor by the 
S^iate, was very shortly afterwards killed by the 
Prstorians, who raised Otho to the empire. The army 
of Germany made their general, Vitellius, emperor, and 
in the contest that ensued, Otho, being defeated, killed 
himself. Vitellius was, in turn, obliged to yield to 
Vespasian, and was massacred. These three emperors 
reigned only eighteen months. 

28. Vespasian reigned nine years, and proved worthy 
of his dignity. He was succeeded by his son Titus, 
sumaoted, for his virtues, the ** Delight of Mankind : " 
he reigned but two years, A. D. 81. 

29. Bomitian emulated in cruelty and tyranny the 

worst of bis predecessors. He was assassinated after a 

reign of fifteen years. 

In his reign Britain may be said to have been first really snb- 
dued by the Roman general Agricola. 

30. For nearly a century after the death of Domitian, 
Rome, and the greater part of the civilized worId» were 
governed by a series of princes called the ** Good 
Emperors,'' from their talents and virtues. 

31. The first of these was Nerva, elected by the 
Senate, who associated with himself Trajan, who com- 
manded an army in Germany. Nerva reigned little 
more than a year ; but Trajan's rule extended to nine- 
teen years, and was a period of military glory abroad, 
and prosperity at home. 

32. Hadrian, his kinsman, succeeded ; an active and 
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able pritaoe, and a patron of the fine arts, especially 
arehiteoture. . 

S3. He adapted Antoninus, samamed the '^ Pions," 
who succeeded him, and in whose reig^» of 23 years, 
war was unknown^ 

• 34. Marcus Antoninus* the philosopher* succeeded : in 
his r^ga, the:. Part hians on. the east, and Germaos on 
the norths disturbed the tranquillity bf the frontiers, but 
were repelled successfully by the Emperor. Antoninus 
the 2nd died A. D. 180. 

The decline of the Roman empire followed iVo age of the An- 
tonines. The effeminate an^ luxurions mannQra of the nobles 
and people of Rome ; the yices of the Emperors ; the means by 
which they rose to power ; the disposal of sovereignty by the 
military; the recruiting of the army by natires of Germany 
and other barbarous countries ; and the increasing num&tors and 
audacity of the barbarians, precipitated Rom^ frpm.ttat eminiettce 
which she had attained during the Consulate and. the, first^.y ears 
of the empire. 

The different stages of goyemroent, Kingly, Cronsniar, and 
Imperial, hare been noticed. The religion of the Rbmaus re- 
sembled that of the Greeks, and they worshipped the same divi- 
nities. The manners of the early Romans were simple, and 
habits plain and temperate. Their education partook of the 
character of that of the Spartans, being equally intended to 
make them hardy and brave soldiers, and patriotic citizens. 
The children were, however, brought up at home, under the 
superintendence of their parents, and especially of their motiiers ; 
for, amongst the Romans, .women, were treated with more consi- 
deration than amongst the Greeks. When grown up, tbe boys 
were daily exercised in athletic sports, and the young men 
attended the courts of justice and assemblies of the people. 
After foreign conquest enriched Rome with plunder, luxury and 
idleness were introduced ; the higher orders were dissolute and 
extravagant, and the poorer demanded only food and amuse- 
ment. 

To provide the latter for the commonalty, and thus gain popu* 
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Iftrity, men of rank and wealth bnilt places of public direnioii^ 
and defrayed the cost of the exhibitions held in them. The 
favourite spectacles of the Romans were displayed in the Circus, 
where gladiators, or prize-fighters, contended with wild beasts, 
or with one another : many lives were lost in these conflicts, 
and the more blood was shed, the more it pleased the ferocious 
multitude. The ruins of many of these theatres still exist, 
especially of one of the largest, called the Coliseum, erected by 
Vespasian at Rome, capable of containing 80,000 spectators. 
At the dedication of this building, 6000 wild animals, brought 
from all parts of the world, as elephants, lions, tigers, ostriches, 
&c. were killed. 

The Romans attended but little to literature until after the 
conquest of Greece, or B. C. 147* The language of their firs^ 
writer of repute, NsBvius, was almost obsolete in the time of Au- 
gustus. The best poets flourished in the Augustan age ; about 
the same time also wrote the historians Sallust and Livy ; and 
the greatest orator of ancient days, Cicero, was put to death by 
the Triumvin* Between the reign of Augustus and that of 
Marcus Antoninus, poetry declined, although several eminent 
writers appeared, as Lucan and Statins, Epic poets ; Seneca, 
the Tragic writer; Juvenal, the Satirist; and Martial, the 
Bpigrammatist. History and philosophy were more successfully 
cultivated : the most eminent writers in the former were Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Quintus Curtius, Arrian, and Justin ; in the latter 
were the two Plinys, elder and younger, and the Emperor 
Antoninus himself. 

35. Commodus, the son of the second Antoninus, suc- 
ceeded his father. His only ambition was to excel as 
a gladiator. He allowed the Praetorians unlimited 
license, and, supported by them, murdered the wisest 
and noblest of his subjects. He was at last put to 

death by his own servants. 

• 

36. Helvetius Pertinax^ Prefect of the city, was 
made emperor, but after a short reign of 85 days was 
murdered by the Praetorian guards^ who put the empire 
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up to sale, and disposed of it to a weahliy Senator, 
Didius Jalianns. 

37. The armies in the provinces claimed an equal 
right to make emperors, and seyeral competitovs ap- 
peared; the aUest of whom, the cokiiniander of the 
Pannonian legions, Septimius Severus, overcame bis 
rivals. 

38. Severus was an able and upright, though de* 
spotic, prince. He restored order and tranquillity to the 
empire, and left it to his son, A. D. 211* 

39. Caracalla murdered his brother Geta : his reign 
of six years was a series of atrocities, and he was assas- 
sinated. 

40. A period of great confusion W3ned, arising from 
the election of emperors by the armies, and their con- 
sequent coniicts with each other. In 67 years, eighteen 
emperors held the reigns of government in rapid suc- 
cession. 

On one occasion, when Gallienus was nominal emperor, A. D. 
260, there were so many competitors, that the period is called 
the time of the '' Thirty Tyrants." The coins of twenty-one of 
these are still extant. * 

41. Diocletian, a Dalmatian by birth, and a prince 
of abilities and vigour, put a stop to the disorder. He 
associated with him M aximin as emperor, and Galerins 
and Constantino as CsBsars, or subordinate princes, and 
assigned to each a distinct portion of the empire. 

42. Diocletian and Maximin having abdicated, A. D. 
360, some contests for the succession followed, which 
terminated in the elevation of Constantino, the son of 
Constantius, to the imperial dignity. 

43. Constantino, sumamed the Great, is celebrated 
for two circumstances, which materially altered the 
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state of the ancient world. He remoyed the seat of 
empire from .Rome^ to a city founded by. himself, upon 
the Bosphorus, and named after him Constantinople. 
He was also a convert to the tmtfas of Christianity, 
and the Christian faith thenceforward became the' 
religion of the Roman Empire^ A. D. 811. 

CoostantiDople was built near the site. of the ancient city of 
Byzantium. Its position at the eastern extremity of Europe 
better enabled the Govemment to controul the Asiatic provinces, 
as well as the barbarians north of the Danube. It is still a 
populous city, the capital of the Turkish dominions. 

The Christian religion, unsupported by any thing except its 
intrinsic excellence, and repeatedly the object of sanguinary 
persecution, especially in the reigns of Nero and Diocletian, 
had quietly surmounted all opposition, and had been adopted by 
vast numbers in Asia and cirilized Europe. The example of the 
Emperor accelerated the progress of conversion, and idolatry 
soon languished and disappeared. 

The whole system of Government now underwent a change. 
The Emperor was the sole source of law and honour ; the chief 
officers of the state were the PrsBtorian Prefects, or civil gover- 
nors of four great divisions of the empire, the Ea^t, Illyria, 
Italy, and the Gauls ; there were two great military officers, or 
masters general of the cavalry and infantry, and seven ministers 
of the palace. The provinces were governed by Proconsuls, and 
the armies commanded by Duces and Comites, whence came 
the titles of Dukes and Counts in modern Europe. Two 
Consuls were annually appointed, but they discharged no 
public function ; and the title of Patrician was a uMrely hono- 
rary distinction, conferred at the Emperor's pleasure. In short, 
the empire was now an absolute and despotic sovereignty. 

44. Constantine divided the empire between his three 
sons and two nephews ; but Constantius, the youngest 
of the sons, quickly got rid of his competitors, and 
reigned alone* 

45. He was succeeded by Julian, sumamed the Apos- 
tate, from his endeavours to restore the predominance of 
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idolatry. He was slain in a war with Persiai A. D. 
963. Jovian^ the captain of his guard, was elected 
emperor by the army. 

46. Valentinian was elected his successor ; he asso- 
ciated his brother Valens in the goYernment, taking 
charge of the western states, for which his military 
talents were required to repel the incursion of the Ger- 
man nations. 

47. In the east, Valens gave permission to the 
western Goths, being pressed upon by the Huns, to 
cross the Danube, and settle in Thrace. The eastern 
Goths, being refused the like permission, passed over 
without it, and defeated the Roman army in an engage- 
ment, in which the Emperor was slain. 

The first inhabitants of northern Europe, the Gauls, Germans, 
Britons, and tribes of Scandinavia, were of the Celtic race. At 
some period, not long prior to Christianity, a people, called 
Goths, migrated from the vicinity of the Black Sea, and settled 
in the north-east of Europe. There multiplying, they extended 
themselves southward, and east of Germany, to the Danube. 
They were distinguished, from the order of their marcb, into 
Western, central, and eastern, or Visigoths, Ma^sogoths, and 
Ostrogoths. They continued their course westward, partly an- 
nihilating and partly mixing with the Celtic tribes, until the 
whole of Europe, with a few unimportant exceptions, was occu- 
pied by the descendants of the Goths. 

The Huns were an eastern and migratory people, expelled 
from Tartary in some revolutions that occurred in that exten- 
sive region, and first appeared in Europe in the middle of the 4th 
century. In the beginning of the 6th, they occupied the 
country from the Volga to Hungary, and under their king 
Attila invaded Gaul. They were repulsed by an allied army of 
Romans, Visigoths, and other Gothic tribes ; but, turning aside 
into Italy, ravaged the country, and threatened Rome. AttUa, 
however, spared the city, and returned with his hordes beyond 
the Danube: with him their power expired, and they were 
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finally broken up m a pation, by Charlemagne, learihg their name 
to a kingdom of modern Europe, or Hungary. 

48. The son of Valentiniao, Ghratian, succeeded his 
father in the west, and associated with him Theodosius 
in the east. On the death of Valentinian II. the 
younger brother of Gratian, Theodosius^ became sole 
emperor, and was the last who ruled oyer both the 
eastern and western world. He successfully resisted 
the encroachments of the barbarians, and preserved the 
integrity of the empire. He died after a reign of 18 
years, A. D; 895. 

49. The two sons of Theodosius succeeded him ; 
Arcadius in the eastern, and Honorius in the western 
empire. 

50. The Visigoths, under Alaric, broke into Italy in 
the reign of Honorius, and took Rome, A. D. 409. 
On the death of their king, they crossed the Alps into 
Gaul, and established a kingdom in the south, between 
the Rhone, the Loire, and the Pyrenees. Part crossed 
the Pyrenees, and founded a kingdom in Spain. 

The western empire was now encroached upon in every direc- 
tion ; the Caledonians inr^ed Britain ; the Franks settled in 
the north-east of Gaul ; the BurgundiaM on the Upper Rhine ; 
the Heruli and Longobards in Austria; the Ostrogoths in 
Thrace ; and the Vandals in Africa. 

51. After several short and inglorious reigns, the 
Heruli, under Odoacer, entered Italy, and compelled 
the emperor, Romulus Augustus, to surrender himself 
and his authority, by which etent the empire of Rome 
in the west was finally destroyed, A. D. 476, and 1228 
years after the foundation of the city. 

52. The Heruli were, in turn, subdued by the 
Longobards, or Lombards ; and twenty-one of their 
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princes reigned as kings of Italy, until the time of 
Charlemagne. 

58. The eastern division of the Roman empire came 
to be known as the Greek empire. The bulk of the 
population, the manners, and language being those, not 
^f Italy, but Greece. 



MODERN HISTORY. 

As more immediately connected with what precedes, and as 
exercising erentually an important influence npon the eastern 
nations, we shall first give an account of the rise and progress 
of the kingdoms of Europe, and then direct our attention to 
Asia, Africa, and America. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

« 

1. The United Kingdom of Great Britain consists of 
three states, originally distinct and independent, or 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

2. The first inhabitants were of the Celtic race, and 
connected in manners and religion with the neighbour- 
ing people of Gaul. 

These Celtic tribes, although uncivilized, were far from being 
wholly barbarous. They were collected in political commu- 
nities under the government of a king. They had a na- 
tional religion, administered by a body of priests, the Dmids, 
who delivered their instructions in verse, and were possessed of 
some knowledge of philosophy, astronomy, and medicine. The 
northern and midland tribes were a pastoral, but those of the 
south, an agricultural people. These latter also understood the 
working of mines, and fusing of metals, and carried on a lacra- 
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tive commerce in tin, lead, and iron, with the Pboonicians and 
Cartha^nians, long before the island of Britain was invaded by 
the Romans. 

3. Britain was invaded by Julius Caesar, B. C. 55^ 
but not finally subdued until the reign of Domitian, by 
the Roman general Agricola, A. D. 86. It continued 
a Roman province until the reign of Honorius, A. D« 
411. 

4. At that time the decline of the Roman power 
obliged the emperor to withdraw all his troops from the 
island, and the Britons were told to protect themselves. 

5. Being harassed by the northern tribes, or Picts 
and Scots» the inhabitants of South Britain invited to 
their aid the Angles, a Gothic tribe occupying Saxony 
and part of Belgium, A. D. 449. 

6. The Angles, also called Saxons, after repulsing 
the invaders, turned upon the Britons, and gradually 
possessed themselves, after many and severe conflicts, 
of the whole country, except on the north and west; and 
the greater part of the island thence obtained the name 
of England. 

In the north of Scotland, and in Wales, the people are still 
of Celtic descent, and speak kindred dialects of that tongue, 
differing altogether from the Gothic or Teutonic language of 
England. 

7. The different Saxon leaders established them- 
selves as sovereign princes, and formed seven small 
kingdoms, known as the Saxon Heptarchy. 

These were the kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, 
Northumberland, East Anglia, and Mercia ; several of which 
names are still applied to counties in England. Although inde- 
pendent, the Saxon kings usually acknowledged one of their 
number as their nominal chief, by the title of Bnetwalda. 
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8. Egbert, prince of Wessex, by arms or by policy, 
united the different states of the Heptarchy into one 
monarchy, A. D. 800. 

9. In the reign of Egbert began the invasions of the 

Danes, which continued, with increasing violence, till 

the beginning of the reign of Alfred the Great, A. D. 

871. 

The inhabitants of Deninark, Norway, and Sweden, called 
Danes, Northmen, or Normana, were, by sea, what the bar- 
barians, who subverted Rome, were by land : large bodies of 
them, under their princea and chiefs, Sea-kings or Vikingr, 
wandered about the Baltic and German Oceans in quest of 
booty, landing suddenly from their ships, ravaging the country, 
and carrying off cattle and captives, whom they sold as slaves. 
When in sufficient force, they settled where they had landed, 
and their leaders became sovereign princes. In this manner 
they had spread through England, and afterwards seized upon 
the west coast of France, called after them Normandy. 

10. At first Alfred was obliged to yield to the Danes, 
and conceal himself in the forests ; but, having collected 
troops, he surprised the Danes in their camp, and 
obliged them either to leave the country or acknow- 
ledge his supremacy : most of them settled in Mercia 
and East Anglia. 

11. The rest of the reign of Alfred was chiefly de- 
voted to the prosperity of his subjects, by reforming the 
laws and constitution, and encouraging literature and 
the arts of peace. He was thence justly styled '' the 
Great.'* 

18. In A. D. 1013, Sweyn, king of Denmark, in- 
vaded England, for the purpose of permanent conquest: 
he died before effecting his object, but his son Canute 
became king of England. 

13. The Saxon line was restored in Edward the 
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Confessor. To him sticceeded Harold, a powerfal 

chieftain, whose ctaims were dispnted by William duke 

of Normandj. The duke invaded England with a 

powerful army, and, upon the defeat and death of 

Harold, became king. He ia known by the title of 

William the Conqueror, A. D. 1066. 

The Nmrman eoDq««ftt was attsadsd with inportamt modifica- 
tioQt of the EngliBh coostitation. The iDstitatioDS of the Anglo* 
Saxons were thoae of a freBf though military, people. The king 
Was elected by an assembly of Thanes, or principal landholders ; 
justice was administered, and public affairs discussed, in Tarioos 
assesbijes of the people of the Tithiags, Hundreds, and Shires, 
into which the whole kingdom was distrihoted ; and a great 
council was assembled thrice a year, called the Wittan or Wit-* 
tena Gemote, the assent of which was necessary to give force to 
the legislative enactments of the king. The Norman conquest 
introdaeed l!ie feudal system in its* matured state. The lands 
were partly rotaioed by the Crown, and partly divided amongst 
the military leaders, on conditiaii of attending the king in his 
wars. ,The different chiefii apportioned these lands in a similar 
manner, keeping part, and giving the rest in requital of military 
attendance to their retainers. The peasantry went with the 
estate, and were slaves to their lords, as villains or serfs. In 
the administration of justice, and at eoart, the Norman lan- 
guage was introduced* Still part of the old institotions re- 
mained, as well as the bulk of the old dialect, and, combining 
with the new, contributed essentially to form both the actual 
language and constitution of Great Britain. 

14. William the Conqueror was succeeded by his 
son William, sumamed Rufus, from his red hair. Being 
accidentally killed by one of his attendants, when hunt- 
ing in the New Forest, he was sacceeded by his 
younger brother^ Henry I., distinguished for his leamiag 
by the aumame of Beauclerc, or ** the Sekolar," He 
also recovered posaesricm of Normandy. 

William I. had been succeeded in the dukedom of Noratandy 

G 
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by his eldest son Robert, who disposed of his clainis on England 
to William Rnfus, for a sum of money which assisted his outfit 
for the Holy Land, in the first crusade ; an expedition under- 
taken by a number of Christian princes to recover Jerusalem 
from the power of the Mohammedans. On his retarn, Robert 
invaded England, bnt was taken prisoner by Henry, and kept in 
captivity until his death. 

15. Matilda, the daughter of Heory, and her cousin 
Stephen, disputed the succession. The latter prevailed, 
but the crown was secured for the son of Matilda, 
Henry II. 

16. . Henry II. was an able and ambitious prince : 
Ireland was subdued by him, and he became possessed 
of extensive territories in France, by his marriage with 
Eleanor, countess of Guienne. He attempted to check 
the power of the church, and was involved in a dispute 
with Thomas k Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury: 
the latter being murdered without Henry's orders, by 
some of his servants, he was obliged to do penance for 
the act, and the Archbishop was made a Saint by the 
Pope. Henry's latter days were embittered by the 
rebellious conduct of his sons. 

17. Richard, the Lion-hearted, his second son, suc- 
ceeded : he engaged in a crusade, and distinguished 
himself by his valour in the Holy Land. On his return 
he was detained a prisoner by the Duke of Austria, 
until a large sum was paid for his ransom. He was 
killed by an arrow at the siege of the castle of Chalons. 

, 18. His brother John obtained the crown, having 
murdered his nephew Arthur, son of . his eldest brother 
Geofirey. The tyranny of this prince .provoked the 
barons to take up arms ; and they obliged him to sign, 
at Runnymede, the Magna Charta, A. D. 1215. ' 
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¥he principal pro? ifioiis of this treaty, the basis of the Engtisb 
congtitutioD, are, that no taxes shall be levied from the subjects, 
except in a few special cases, without the consent of the Great 
Council ; that all cities and burghs shall preserve their ancient 
liberties ; that no person shall be tried on suspicion alone ; and 
that no person shall be tried or punished, but by the judgment 
of his peers and the law of the land. 

19h Henry III., the son of John, was a weak, though 
an amiable prince.^ Montford, earl of Leicester, his 
brother-in-law, usurped the chief authority in the go* 
vemment, under the title of Regent, and, to strengthen 
himself, called the first Parliament, formed of two 
knights from each county, and deputies from the prin- 
cipal towns and boroughs. Leicester was afterwards 
killed in an action with the royal party, and Henry 
recoyered his authority. His reign was one of the 
longest in English history, lasting S6 years, from A. D. 
1216 to A. D. 1272. 



20. Edward I„ the son of Henry, annexed Wales to 
the kingdom of England. He also subdued Scotland ; 
but the Scotch, under Bruce, recovered their indepen- 
dence. Edward had again prepared to invade them, 
when he died at Carlisle, A . D. 1807. 

The constitution of England advanced in this reign. Edward 
repeatedly ratified Magna Charta, and enacted that no tax 
should be levied without the consent of Lords and Commqns. 

21. His son Edward II., a weak prince, was deposed 
and confined in Berkeley Castle, where he was mur- 
dered A. D. 1327. 

22. Edward III., his son, succeeded. He first de- 
feated the Scots, and made their king acknowledge his 
supremacy. He then invaded France, of which he 
claimed the crown in right of his mother, the sister of 
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the last king of that oountry. Edwaid defeated (he 
French with great slaughter at Crecy, and afterwards 
took Calais. His son, the Black Prince, (so called 
from the colour of his armour,) governor of the French 
provinces subject to the English monarchy won another 
great battle at Poictiers, taking the FresM^b king 
prisotier. Fe«ce was m%de by the c^snion of a fiirdier 
{wrt of France to Edward, on which Jbe rdiaqwhed 
hiB claim to the whole. 

23. Richard II., son of the Black Prince, sncceeded. 
'He was a prince of no ability, and was deposed^ and 
put to deaih by his cousin, Henry duke of Lancaster, 
who ascended the throne, A. D. 1399, as Henry IV. 
He was too much occupied with domestic troubles to 
engage in foreign warfare. 

24. Henry V., his son, renewed the claim to die 
crown of France, invaded that country, won a great 
battle at Agincourt, and compelled the Frenchking to 
give him' his daughter in marriage, and kcknowledge 
liim as Regent during hfs 'life. 

25. Henry v. died soon after> leaving an Jofaat son^ 
who was proclaimed king at Paris, and at London, 
A. D. 1422. 

26. The reign of Henry VI. was a series of 
nusfortuoes. The Frenoh, voder the son ef their 
former king, aiul animated by the Maid of Orleans, 
expelled the English from France. In England, 
Richard, duke of York, claimed the 4»rown, and a san- 
guinary civil war broke out, which ended in the 
deposal and death of Henry, and the accession of 
Edward IV., the son of the duke of York. 
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Edward III. bad several sou; the eldest was the Black 
Prince, whose son, Richard II. » was kiog. The second son, 
William, had oo children. The third son was Lionel duke of 
Clarence, from whom descended, in the maternal line, Richard 
duke of York. The fourth son was John of Gaunt, duke of Lan* 
caster, whose son deposed Richard, and usurped the crown. 
The claim of the duke of York, as belonging to the elder branch, 
was preferable to that of Henry. The nobility and people took 
part with either, and were divided into Yorkists and Lancas* 
trians. The former carried a white rose on their banners, the 
latter a red ; whence the contest was called the war of the red 
and white roses. 

27. Edward lY. dying, left two young sons, the 
elder of whom received the title of Edward V. ; but both 
were soon murdered by their uncle, the duke of Glou- 
cester, who usurped the throne by the title of Richard 
III., A. D. 1483. 

28. Henry, earl of Richmond, related to the bouse 
of Lancaster, and, supported by the partisans of that 
family, gave battle to Richard at Bosworth, A. D. 
1485. Richard was killed, and Henry ascended the 
throne as Henry VII. 

Henry was the son of Margaret, countess of Somerset, by 
Owen Tudor, whence his race is called the family of Tudor. 

29. Henry VII. married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Edward IV, ; by which union the contending claims of 
the two families were reconciled. Henry was a wise 
and prudent prince, who preserved tranquillity abroad 
and at home, and healed the wounds inflicted upon the 
country by the civil wars. He died A. D. 1509. 

With the reign of Henry VII. terminates the period called 
that of the middle ages ; during which, society had been gra- 
dually passing through anarchy and darkness, to light and order. 
In most conntries, the power of the feudal Barons had been 
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Inoken, and Hte people, partioiriarly in the toums, liad ac^oired 
not oaljr fMraoaal frefedoia^ bot a afaare in the eowicils of the 
Btate. Tha art of war had uadergoae a total and a favoarable 
cfaattge» hj the discovery of ganpowder, (A. D. 1340,) whilit 
the inyeotion of the mariner's compass, (A. D. 1302,) aad the 
art of printing, (A. D* 1440,) effected alterations no less iaapor* 
taat in the arts ef peace, liann&ctnres and eommerce were 
fveatly esteaded ; and the discorery of America, by Ccdnaihos, 
(A. B, 1402,) and the passage to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, by Vssco de Crama, (A. D. 1497,) opened new regions to 
trade and naYigation. The abases of the diurch of Rone, 
exposed by the learning and sagacity of WickUffe, in England, 
(A. D. 1377,) and of Huss« in Germany, (A. D. 1415,) were 
now very generally seen and appreciated, and a foundation was 
laid for that extensive reform which was shortly to occnr. A 
new taste arose in literature ; and in Italy, in the middle of the 
14tii century, Petrarch and Boccaccio set the example to Europe, 
of a style of writing modelled upon the chaste simplicity of tibe 
Greeks. In every department the minds of men were excited 
and alert, and the changes which had taken place served but as 
the prelude to others of still greater importance. 

30. Henry VXII. was a spirited, but luxurious and 
tyrannical prince. Upon the Pope's hesitating to 
sanction his divorce from his first wife, Catharine of 
ArragoUy he disclaimed the authority of the Papal See, 
abolished monastic institutions, and seized upon their 
property. 

In this reign, Luther, a German monk, exposed the absur- 
dities of the Rpmao Catholic religion. Henry VIII. at irst 
wrote a book against hkn, for which he received the title of 
Defender of the Faith, from the Pope* On his quarrel with the 
latter, although he did not adopt the doctrines of Luther, he 
promoted their success by his conduct ; and from his reign may 
be dated the prevakaee of the Reformed Protestant religion in 
Great Britain, where it is now the natioaal faith. 

Henry was repeatedly married ; 1st, to Catharine of Arragon, 
whom he repudiated ; 2nd, Anne Boleyn, whom he beheaded ; 
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drd, Jane Seymour, wbo died ; 4th, Anne of OleTes, wtiom be 
&7oroed; dtfa, Catharine Howard, whom he beheaded; and 
6th y Catharine Parr, who tanrived him. 

31. Edward YL, the son of Henry, succeeded, 
Ar D. 1547. He died at the early age of fifteen. 

82. His sister Mary succeeded, A. D. 1553. She 

was the daughter of Henry's first wife, and a bigoted 
Catholic. She endeavoured, but in vain, to stop the 
progress of the Protestant faith. 

33. Her sister Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn, became queen A. D. 1658. Although some- 
times weakly partial to her favourites, and of an arbitrary 
temper, she was an able and popular sovereign. Being 
a Protestant, that religion was firmly established in h^ 
rdgn. Philip, king of Spain, sent a powerful fleet, or 
Armada, to invade England ; but it was partly dispersed 
by tempestuous weather, and partly destroyed by the 
English. 

The leigpn of Elisabeth is distingaished as the era of the great- 
est dvanatic poet modem Europe has prodnced, Sbakspeare. 
It was also fertile in poetical writers, in other lines, as Spenser 
aod Sydney: other writers began to distinguish tiMmaelves, 
whose powers were more fully developed in the following reign, 
especially Bacon, the foander of true philosophy. 

34. Elizabeth was never married, and the crown de- 
scended to James VI., king of Scotland, who was the 
great grandson of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. 
Thenceforward Scotland and England formed one king- 
dom. 

The history of Scotland, anterior to this date, is little con- 
nected with that of any country, except England, with which it 
was frequently engaged in hostilities. In 1285, a disputed 
succession gave opportunity to Edward I. to interfere in the 
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gOYernmeDt ; and he would have got possession of it, but for the 
valour of William Wallace, and, on his death, of Robert Bruce, 
who succeeded to the crown. Most of the following reigns were 
passed in struggles between the kings and the barons, in which 
several of the former perished, James V. on his deatb was 
succeeded by his daughter Mary, A. D. 1542, a woman of 
singular beauty and accomplishments. She was brought up in 
France, and married to the heir to the crown, afterwards Francis 
IL ; but he dying young, she returned to her native country. 
There, besides the arrogance and ferocity of the nobles, she was 
exposed to the rudeness and fanaticism of Knox, a preacher of 
Reformation, according to the tenets of Calvin, and soon found 
reason to regret her early associations. She married Henry 
Darnley, and was provoked by his misconduct to connive at, if 
she did not participate in his murder. She then married Lord 
Bothwell, one of the murderers, and a man generally odious to 
the barons. After several vicissitudes, the barons prevailed, 
and Mary fled to England to seek the protection of Elizabeth, 
who detained her captive for 19 years, and then brought her to 
trial, and had her beheaded, A. D. 1587. Besides personal en- 
mity, Elizabeth was led to this unnecessary act of cruelty by her 
fear of Mary's claims to the crown of England, which were consi- 
dered by all Catholics superior to her own. Mary was suc- 
ceeded in Scotland by her son James YI., who now became the 
sovereign of both divisions of the island. 

' 35. James 1, was a prince of a kindly disposition, 
and of considerable learning. He patronized literature 
and the arts ; but his foreign policy was timid and 
wavering, and lost him the respect of foreign states, 
and the esteem of his own subjects. 

36. His son, Charles I., was also a prince of talents 
and of taste, but of an arbitrary temper. Being unable 
to manage the Parliament at his pleasure, he endea- 
voured to levy taxes without their aid. The attempt 
was resisted, and a civil war ensued, in which the 
royalists were, after many severe engagements, de- 
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feated. Charles was taken prisoner, tried for treason 
against the state, condemned, and finally beheaded, 
A. D. 1649. 

37. The Parliament exercised for a few years the so-^ 
vereign power ; but Cromwell, one of the most eminent 
generals in its service, having gained the army, dis- 
solved it^ attd assumed the reigns of government, under 
She title of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. He 
ruled' vigorovtsly but despotically for eight years, until 
iiisdeath, A.D. 1658. 

88« He was succeeded in the protectorate by his son 
Richard, wbo shortly afterwards resigned. The nation 
had found military despotism more intolerable than that 
of kings, and gladly welcomed back the son of their 
former sovereign, Charles 11.^ A. D. 1660. 

39. This prince was a man «f wit and taste, and 
popular manners, but he was dissolute and unprincipled, 
and was secretly a convert to the Romish Church. He 
had the prudence to keep this secret ; and to avoid 
being fettered by his Parliaments, he acoepted a pensioa 
from the king of France, which made him independent 
of their supplies. He died A. D. 1685. 

In lbs reign of this prince, A. D. 1005-6, London was almost 
depopulated by the plagne, and consumed by fire. The im- 
provements adopted in rebuilding the city, by providing the 
means of cleanliness and ventilation, much contriiNxted to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the former of these visitations. The 
plague has nev^r since been known in England. 

In this reign also (A. D. 1678) was passed the Habeas €orpus 
Act, which protects the subject from illegal imprisonment ; 
^▼ery jailer being obliged to produce his prisoner before a 
Jadge, certify the cause of his detention, and obtain the Judge's 
taactioB for its oontinuanoe. 
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40. James II., his brother, was avowedly a Romati 
Catholic, and, imprudently endeavouriog to make that 
oDce more the national creed, excited the Parliament 
and people to rebel : he was obliged to Qj, and abdicate 
the crown in favour of his son-in-law, William prince of 
Orange. 

41. William, the husband of Mary, daughter of 
James, was made king, A. D. 1688. Upon his acces- 
sion the liberties of the country were secured by the 
Bill of Rights, and Catholic princes excluded for ever 
from the throne by an act of settlement. William was 
chiefly engaged in continental politics, the object of 
which was to check the ambitious career of Louis XIV. 
Jcing of France. 

48. William and Mary leaving no posterity, Anne, 
the second daughter of James, succeeded, A. D. 1702. 
She pursued the policy of William, and by the great 
military talents of her general, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, reduced the French monarch to the greatest 
humiliation and distress. 

The reign of Anne was equally illustrious for the number oC 
celebrated writers who flourished about that time. Drydeu, the 
poet and translator of Virgil, died in the beginning of William's 
reign ; but Addison, Steele, Congreve, Pope, Swift, Atterbury, 
and Bolingbroke, were all in maturity during the reign of Anne: 
Locke, the metaphysician, scarcely survived its commencement, 
but Newton, the greatest mathematician of any age, flonrished 
during the whole period. The same may be said of the great 
classical scholar, Bentley ; so that at no time was the national 
intellect more vigorously exerted in various branches of litera- 
ture or science, than during the last half of the 17th, and begin- 
ning of the 18th century. 

In the reign of Anne also, the separate Government and 
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Parliament of Scotland were abolished, and the two kingdoms 
consolidated into one, by the title of Great Britain, A. D. 1707. 

43. George I«, elector of Hanover^ the grandson 
of Elizabeth, daughter of James I., was next called to 
the throne, A. D. 1714. 

44. He was succeeded by his son George 11.^ in whose 
time a formidable but unsuccessful attempt was made 
by Charles Edward, grandson of James II., to recover 
his paternal kingdom. He was strongly supported in 
Scotland, but was defeated at Culloden, and obliged to 
quit the country. 

45. The grandson of the last prince, George III.» 
ascended the throne A. D. 1760. The nation was 
engaged in war with France, which terminated in great 
accessions to the British dominions in America, and the 
East and West Indies. 

46. After some years of peace and prosperity, the 
British colonies of North America resisting the claims 
of the parent country to impose taxes upon them, a 
civil war ensued, A. D. 1775. 

. Shortly after the discovery of the new continent by Colum- 
bus, or in 1499, John Sebastian Cabot, a navigator in the English 
seryice, first discovered the northern coast. The country was 
thinly peopled by uncivilized tribes, and offered abundance of 
unoccupied territory to adventurers from Europe. Sir Walter 
Raleigh led a colony thither in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
named the settlement Virginia in honour of the Queen. Other 
establishments were gradually formed ; the country cleared and 
cultivated ; the natives retired before the settlers : and during the 
reigu of George III. an extensive tract of country, from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico, was occupied by more than half a 
million of the descendants of Europeans, active, hardy, and 
enterprising; collected in thriving and populous towns, and 
divided into 13 provinces. 
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47. The Americans* in 1776» decls^ed tbeioselves 
independent* In 1778 France and Spain came to their 
assistance; cudd in 1783 the British Govenunent was 
compelled to acknowledge the independence of the 
United States. 

48. The French* having deposed aod murdered their 
king, declared war ag^st Great Britain* A. D. 1783. 

49. HostiKties continued for several years, during 
which the English obtained several great victories at 
sea, and captured the French possessions in the East 
and West Indies. A rebellion broke out in Ireland, 
which was not suppressed without mvcb bloodshed^ and 
was followed by the union of the government of that 
country with the general government of the United 
Kingdom, A. D. 1801. 

50. A settled form of administration having been es- 
tablished in France by Napoleon Buonaparte, as First 
Consul, peaqe was made between the two powers in 
1802. It lasted but a short time* and in the following 
year the war recommenced. 

51. Buonaparte collected a large army for the in- 
vasion of England* but the Channel was occupied by 
the British navy ; and the English people took up arms 
to defend their country. A million of freemen* armed 
and disciplined, deterred the enemy from his project. 

52* At sea the British fleets were triumphant ; and 
the navy of France and Spain combined was annihilated 
by Lord Nelson, at Trafalgar* A. D. 1805. 

53. On the continent Buonaparte was equaRy suc- 
cessful, and compelled the Germans* Prussians* and 
Russians* to submit to a disgraceful peace. He then 
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^ the king of Spnn into Jut power, aad made one of 
bis farotbers sovereign of tluit country. Portugal was 
also oceopied by a Frenoli arrny^ A« D. 1806. 

54. The Spaniards and Portuguese rose against the 
French, and an English army was sent to Portugal, 
which, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, defeated the French, 
and they were obKged to leaye Portugal. 

55. The war in Spain presented many vicissitudes ; 
bat the English armies, combined with the Spaniards, 
under the Marquis of Wellington, at last drove the 
invaders across the Pyrenees, and followed them into 
France, A. D. 1813. 

56. Peaoe was made with France, under the restored 
government of the former royal family ; but hostilities 
were resumed in 1815 with Buonaparte, who had again 
seized upon the throne* The chief European powers 
combined against him ; and the united British, Belgian, 
and Prosstan armies, commanded by the Duke of 
Wellington, defeated and annihilated the French army 
at Waterloo, 18th June, 1816. Buonaparte was obliged 
to resign; the Bourbon king was reseated n the 
throne, and peace re-established in Europe. Great 
Britain has since partaken of the tranquillity that has 
generally prevailed. 

57. For some years before his death, George III. 
had been disabled, by mental derangement, from takihg 
part in public affairs, and the government was admi- 
nistered by his son, as Regent. George III. 4ied 
1820, after a reign of 60 years ; the longest in the 
British annals. 

58. The Piinoe Regent, on his father'a death, be- 
came king» by the title of George IV. During his 

H 
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ireign the nation ' continaed prosperous, aUfaougb oc- 

casiodal troubles, originating in the temporary depres' 

sion of manufactures and agriculture, and fomented by 

mischievous demagogues, disturbed domestic peace. 

Towards the close of his reign the political disabilities 

of the Catholics were abolished. 

The attempts of Charles and of James II. to promote tbe re* 
establishment of the Roman Catholic religion, and the attach- 
ment of the Catholics to the exiled family, particularly in 
Ireland, where they were numerous and powerful, imposed the 
necessity of rigid measures on the Protestant government, by 
which Catholics were excluded from every office of authority or 
influence in the state. As the danger disappeared, these pre- 
cautions were relinquished, and at last Catholics were eligible 
io all, except the highest situations, and to seats in Parliament. 
Of these exclusions, particularly the latter, they loudly com- 
plained, and at last tbe grievance was entirely removed. 

; 59, George IV., dying in A. D. 1830, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the present king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, by the title of 
William IV. 

: The government of Great Britain is a mixed monarchy, con-' 
sisting of King and Parliament ; the latter formed of a House 
of Lords, and House of Commons. 

The kingdom is hereditary, descending in the eldest line. 

Tbe king holds the executive power. He is the head of the 
church, of the law, and military and naval forces. All the 
officers of state are nominated by him. He calls the Lords and 
Commons together, and dismisses them at his pleasure, under 
certain limitations : he can annul their proceedings by his simple 
negative : he conducts all intercourse with foreign states, and 
has,the power of making peace and war. 

V The members of the House of Lords represent the barons of 
earlier ages, and are the greater part of the nobility of England, 
with a portion of those of Scotland and Ireland. They are 
membei-8 by birth, and for life. They are called upon to discuss 
%\h questions of internal or external policy, except grants of 
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noBejr ; and no iiMM«fe ca» be a^op^tdt no law pMsed^ without 
tbeir concarreiice. < 

The House of CommonA consists of delegates from the coon- 
ties, towns, and boroughs. In the former, they are elected by 
proprietors of land, of a certain value ; in the towns and bo-* 
roughs, by householders. They are -ehosen for a term of seven 
years, unless the Parliament is dissolved earlier by the king,' 
when a fresh election takes place* 

. In the House of Commons, all matters affecting the interests 
of the nation are investigated and debated, and determined by 
the votes of the major part of the members. No new law can 
be enacted without their consent, and no measure of any im- 
portance carried into effect by the ministers of the crown, until 
their concurrence is secured: for no revenue can be raised 
except through the Commons : a fixed income is granted to the 
king for his personal expenditure, but all other charges of the 
state are submitted to them upon estimates, and the minister 
suggests the ways and means of raising the money for the 
country. If the House of Commons opposes the levying of 
these taxes, the charges cannot be incurred, and the authority 
possessed by the king in most respects, as, for instance, in 
making war, is of no avail, as he is not able to pay his fleets and 
armies. . The House of Commons is, therefore, the main dhedk 
upon the Royal prerogative. The House of Commons consists 
of 658 members. 

The religion of the state is the Protestant ; and the king, 
though the head of the Church, cannot alter it, nor frame any 
ecclesiastical regulations. In like manner, although nominally 
at the head of the Law, he cannot interfere with the adminis* 
tration of justice, except to pardon culprits condemned by law, 
not undeserving of mercy. 

The liberties of the people are secured by their share in the 
government as exercised by the House of Commons, but free- 
dom of writing and speech are also recognised ; and no person 
can be punished for what he utters or prints, unless, upon pro- 
ceedings in a court of law, his expressions are found treasonable 
or libellous. 

An English subject is protected against unjust imprisonment 
hy the Habeas Corpus Act, already noticed, and from an unjust 
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•enteaeea by ft^uty oC titfelre ^nontt who mast coneur in pfo- 

noancing him guilty. 

The populatioa of the two ialaods is abont 15 millioDS. The 
revenue i» about 70 millions sterling, from whichy besides the 
cnnrent expenditure, the interest of 800 millions sterling of 
national debt is discharged. In the last war the annual revenue 
exceeded 100 millions. 

The insular situation of Great Britain early made it a mari^ 
time power, and c6mmerce and navigation were prosecuted with 
extraordinary success. The country is also rich in metallio 
products, having mines of iron, tin, and copper, and of coal to 
work them ; and the adaptation of steam to machinery has 
equally facilitated the manufacture of metallic and of cotton 
fabrics to an extent unparallelled in any age. From these 
sources, as well as a productive soil and skilful agriculture. 
Great Britain is one of the most opulent as well aa powerful 
nations in the world. 

The most illustrious writers of diflTerent periods have been 

enumerated ; but to those are to be added Chancer, the first, 

and Milton^ almost the greatest of British pOets^ The former 

wrote in the reign of Richard IT. ; the latter flourished during the 

Commonwealth, and after the Restoration. Subsequently to the 

reign of Anne, few poets of any eminence appeared, until very 

receqtly, when Scott, Byron, Southey, Moore, Wordsworth, 

and a number of others, have been added to the catalogue. In 

history, however, the great names of Hume« Gibbon, and 

Robertson, occupy the interval ; and in morals and critidbm, 

the equally illustrious one of Johnson ; whilst novel-writing 

was brought into a brilliant existence by Richardson, Fielding, 

and Smollett, and a host of talented writers followed, terminating 

in one of the greatest of them all, Walter Scott. In the last 

half century, the experimental sciences have been cultivated 

with unexpected success, and great discoveries have been made 

in chemistry by Priestley, Black, Davy, and WooUaston ; and 

the invention of the steam-engine, by Watt, constitutes a new 

era in the prepress of tbe mechanical arts. Those sciences, th« 

object of which is to discover and class the products of nature, 

as Botany and Zoology, have been largely extended ; whilst the 

formation of the globe, and tbe changes it has undergone, have 
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b^en investigated upon more' enlightened' principles, ginng rise 
to a new science, that of Geology. A new branch of political 
science has also been started, Political Economy ; and the great 
questions of government, population, commerce, and national 
prosperity, investigated, if not with nniform success, npoa 
sounder principles than those adopted in former times. Edu- 
cation has also attracted great attention of late, and judicious 
and liberal efforts have been made for its universal diffusion. 



FRANCE. 

1. JPrance, uoder the name of Gaul, was a Romaa 
province until the 4th century, when the Visigoths 
invaded and occupied the southern provinces^ and the 
Burgundians, a German tribe, those of the west. 

2. The north-eastern division was then invaded by 
the Franks, or free tribes, settled upon the Lower 
Rhine, under their leader Clovis, A. D. 486. 

3. Clovis defeated the Roman governor, expelled 
the Goths, and obliged the Burgundians to submit to 
bis authority ; thus establishing the modern kingdom of 
France. 

The family to which Clovis belonged was styled Merovingian, 
from Meroveus, one of their former princes. The Franks were 
pagans ; but Clovis was converted to Christianity, and his sol- 
diers followed his example. The lands of the conquered Gauls 
were divided amongst the Franks, on the principles of military 
service, laying the foundation of the feudal system in France. 

4. After some reigns, the descendants of Clovis were 
kings in little more than name ; the real power being 
exercised by their minister, termed mayors of the pa- 
lace. 

5. The first of those of celebrity, Pepin Heristal, 
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transmitted hit aatkorily to hts son Charles Martel, 
who defeated the Arabs in their attempt to spread from 
Spaioy which they had conqueredy into France, A. D. 
732- 

' This Iwltle was foiigkt between Tours and Poitien, and lasted 
■even days; 300,000 Mosleois are said to hare been slain. 
Charlea was sumamed Martel, or the Hammir^ from the Tigovr 
of his blows in this great conflict, on which the fate of Europe 
depended. 

6. His son, Pepin le Bref, was acknowledged king 
by the Pope and the Franks ; and the last of the de- 
scendants of Clovis, Chilperic, was deposed, A. D. 752. 

7. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, succeeded his 
father Pepin, and was one of the most eminent princes 
of his age. He overthrew the kingdom of the Lom* 
bards in Italy, subdued part of Spain, and added the 
whole of Germany to his dominions. Master of two- 
thirds of the western Roman empire, he was crowned 
emperor of the Romans, by the Pope, A. D. 800. 

Charlemagne was not famed for military enterprise alone, but 
for the establishment of a regular and popular government, the 
compilation of a code of laws, and for his munificent encourage- 
ment of learning. 

8. The territories governed by Charlemagne were 
formed into distinct principalities under his descend- 
ants; and in the reign of Charles the Simple, little 
remained under the power of the king, except Paris 
and its vicinity, A. D. iK)0. 

Not only were the larger divisione, as Italy and Germany, 
detached from the kingdom, but in France the great barons haid 
appropriated to themselves extensive domains, and thrown off 
the authority of the king, whilst the Normans had invaded and 
settled on the western coast, under their leader Rollo,' the 
founder of the dukedom of Normandy. 
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9. On the death of Louis V., the lastprinee of the 
Carlovingian family, Hugh Capet, a powerful baron, 
duke of France, had himself crowned king. A, D, 987. 

10. The power of the princes of the House of Capet 
continued very limited until the reign of Philip II. 
A. D. 1180, when, besides other acquisitions, he took 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, from John, king of 
England. 

11. Louis IX., sumamed, for his piety, St. Louis, 
was remarkable for his amiable disposition and inyio- 
lable integrity. He was also an able prince, and gave 
his subjects a new code of laws, fie engaged in two 
crusades ; one to Egypt, in which he lost his army, and 
was taken prisoner; the other to Africa, where he died, 
A. D. 1270. 

12. The succeeding princes continued to exttod the 
possessions and power of the crown. Philip III., aon 
of Louis IX., recovered Poitou and Toulouse. Philip 
IV., his son, obtained possession of Guienne, and of the 
city of Lyons. He also seized the estates of the 
Knights Templars, and suppressed their order. In his 
reign, the States General, or Representatives of the 
three estates of the kingdom, the noUlity, church, and 
commonalty, were first assembled. 

Dariogf the Craaades, several ordersor associations were formed, 
the members of which united the character of monks and war- 
riors. They professed celibacy and poverty, and performed reli^- 
^ous duties, but exercised themselves also in arms, and fought 
bravely against the Mohammedans. The two principal orders 
were the Knighis of St. John and the Knights of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, or Knights Templars. In the eourse of time, many 
persons of rank and property entered the association, and made 
over their estates to the general body of the order, which thus 
became possessed of great wealth. In most of the European 
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cowttnof, and partkalarly in France, in order to dtpriv^ tbem 
of their posseasipnSf the Knights Templars were accused of 
abominable vices ; many of them were imprisoned, banished, or 
put to death ; their order was abolished, and their estates were 
confiscated to the king. 

• 13. On the death of Charles the Fair, leaving only a 
danghter, Philip of Valois, grandson of Philip III. by 
a younger son^ succeeded ; the states of France having 
decreed females incapable of inheriting the crown of 
France. 

This is called the Salic law, from its having been the practice 
of a tribe of Franks, called Salians, to exclude females from 
all inheritance to landed property. 

14. The validity of this law was denied by Edward III* 
king of England, son of Isabella, sister of Charles 
the Fair ; and he asserted his claim by arms. 

^5. Philip dying during the war, was succeeded by 
John, who was taken prisoner at Poitiers. He was 
detained in England for some years : being then allowed 
to go over to France on certain conditions, to which 
the French would not assent, he honourably returned 
to England, and died in captivity, A. D. 1364. 

16. Charles V., the son of John, by his wise conduct 
recovered all the territories conquered by the English, 
except Calais, and restored prosperity to France. 

17. Charles YI., whilst yet an infant, succeeded his 
father. When arrived at maturity, he became subject 
to fits of insanity, so that the power was usually, during 
his reign, in the hands of his uncle, the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; his queen ; or his brother, the duke of Orleans. 

18. Henry Y., king of England, having renewed the 
claim to the crown of France, set up by Edward III., 
and having invaded France, was joined by the party of 
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the duke of Burgandy, H9 defeated tke royal aniiiea» 
married the daughter of Cbarie9| and acted two years 
as regent. 

19. On the death of Charles, A. D. 1422, Henry 
yi., an infant, was proclaimed king at Paris ; but the 
soathern provinces acknowledged Charles YII., the son 
of the French king. A struggle ensued, which lasted 
37 years, and which placed Charles, without a rival, on 
the throne. 

The victory of Aginconrt, and the rapid progress of Henry, 
had depressed the spirits of the French ; bnt they were encou- 
raged by a young woman, named Joan, born at a vfllage called 
Arc, who imagined Heaven had inspired her to free her country 
from the English. Orleans was besieged by them : its capture 
would have been fatal to the cause of Charles VII. Joan com- 
municated to bim ber mission ; and be gave her a body of soldiers, 
with which she entered Orleans, and attacked and defeated the 
besiegers. She was thence called the Maid of Orleans. After 
tbis« she won many battles, until she was captured by the 
English, and cruelly burnt by them as a witch. Their causa 
was, however, irreparably ruined, and they were obliged to 
retire from France. 

20. Lonis XI., the son of Charles VII., was a politic, 
though a cruel and unprincipled monarch. He broke 
the power of the nobility, and added very materially to 
the authority of the crown. 

21. Charles VIII., by marrying the heiress to the 
dukedom of Brittany, put an end to the last of the great 
feudal fiefs of France. He then invaded Italy, and 
conquered Naples^ but was unable to retaki it, A. D, 
1495. 

3S. Louis XII., the duke of Orleans, succeeded. 
He was surnamed the Father of his people. He at- 
tempted the subjugation of Milan and Naples, but 
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conid not keep possession of his/Itali£in conquests any 
more than his predecessor. 

1^. Francis I., count of Angoulem^j, ;the p^t king, 
vaa a high*spiiited and ambitious pi^pce. i The vtiole 
4)f his reigoL was a contest for superiprfty/ ^it^^. the 
emperor Charles V., with whom he w$^ repeatei^ at 
war. On one occasion, Francis, having invaded It^y, 
was defeated at Pavia, and made prisoner, A. D. 1525. 
He was liberated on very rigorous conditions, which 
were never fulfilled, and hostilities only ceased with the 
death of Francis, A. D. 1547* 

24. Henry II., his son and successor, was killed by 
an accident, and was succeeded by his son Francis II., 
married to Mary, queen of Scotland. He died youngs 
and was succeeded by his brother Charles IX.^ uuder 
the regency of his mother, Catherine of Medici. 

During the thrte precediBg^ reigns, the reformed religion, 
which had commenced in the time of Francis I., had made g^reat 
progress in France, and had heen embraced by many persons of 
distinction, as by the king of Navarre, sovereign of a small 
principality, between France and Spain, and related to Hie royal 
house; by the prince of Cond^, similarly connected; l^y.tbe 
admiral Poligui, and others. At the head of the Catholics was 
the family of Guise, princes of Lorraine, as well as the Queen 
mother. The French protestants, termed Hugnenots, and the 
Catholics, soon came to an open rupture, and many battled ' lind 
mutual atrocities ensued^ The Catholios w^re assisted by 
Philip of Spain, thc> Protestants by Elizabeth, of England. 
Peace having been restored, a marriage was proposed between 
the sister of Charles, and Henry, the young king of Navarre; 
M the Protestant leaders were invited to its celebralibn at 
Parii. The hostile parties appeared to be on friendly temu till 
the eve of St. Bartholomew, (August l^tb, 1672,};wh^n» by the 
secret orders of the king, an indiscriminate massacre of the 
Protestants commenced ; 10,000 persons were killed at Paris, 
and 60,000 more at other chief towns; to Whibtk'¥heI&eoi-'^erB 
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had been sent. Tbe siirTiirors flew to arma, and a civil war 
ensued, until peace was granted to the Protestants on favourable 
terms* 

25. Henry III., the brother of Charles, succeededt 
A. D. 1574. He sought to balance the two parties, 
and provoked the resentment of the Catholics, by vhich 
he lost his life, being assassinated by a Dominican 
monk : with him ended the line of Valois. 

26. Henry IV., of the family of Bourbon, and king of 
Navarre, was the nearest male heir, but, being a Pro« 
testant, many of the Catholics refused to acknowledge 
him as king. In the war that followed, Henry dis« 
played great valour and abilities ; but, finding the 
Catholics, supported by the king of Spain and the 
Pope, too powerful to be subdued, he agreed to conform 
to the Catholic religion, securing to the Protestants the 
free exercise of their religion, and eligibility to all 
oflfices of trust. This was called the Edict of Nantes, 
and terminated the civil dissensions of France, A. D. 
1598. 

27. Henry, aided by his. minister Sully, restored 
prosperity to his country, and had planned the reduc- 
tion of the dangerous power of the house of Austria, 
wlien he was stabbed by a fanatical Catholic, A. D. 
1610. 

28. Louis XIII., a minor, succeeded, under the re- 
gency of Mary of Medici, his mother. On assuming 
the exercise of power, he appointed Cardinal Richelieui 
his minister, an able but arbitrary statesman, who re- 
pressed the power of the nobility, deprived the Pro- 
testants of their fortified town^, and fomented troubles 
la Spain and Germany, which embarrassed their go«^ 
treniments, and weakened their power* • ( 
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had been sent. The siiririirors flew to arma, and a civil war 
ensued, until peace was granted to the Protestants on favonrahle 
terms. 

25. Henry III., the brother of Charles, succeeded* 
A. D. 1574. He sought to balance the two parties, 
and provoked the resentment of the Catholics, by vhich 
he lost his life, being assassinated by a Dominican 
monk : with him ended the line of Valois. 

26. Henry IV., of the family of Bourbon, and king of 
Navarre, was the nearest male heir, but, being a Pro* 
testant, many of the Catholics refused to acknowledge 
him as king. In the war that followed, Henry dis^ 
played great valour and abilities ; but, finding the 
Catholics, supported by the king of Spain and the 
Pope, too powerful to be subdued, he agreed to conform 
to the Catholic religion, securing to the Protestants the 
free exercise of their religion, and eligibility to all 
offices of trust. This was called the Edict of Nantes, 
and terminated the civil dissensions of France, A. D. 
1598. 

27* Henry, aided by his. minister . Sully, restored 
prosperity to his country, and had planned the reduc* 
tion of the dangerous power of the house of Austria, 
when he was stabbed by a fanatical Catholic, A. D. 
1610. 

28* Louis XIII., a minor, succeeded, under the re- 
gency of Mary of Medici, his mother. On assuming 
the exercise of power, he appointed Cardinal Richelieu 
his minister, an able but arbitrary statesman, who re* 
pressed the power of the nobility, defHrived the Pro- 
testants of their fortified town^, and fomented troubles 
in Spain and Germany, which embarrassed their go«^ 
tenunents, and weakened their power* > ( 
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29. JjouiB XIV., a minor, succeeded his fatber, A. D. 
1643. During his minority, France was distracted by 
a contest for the post of minister, between the Cardinals 
Mazario and De Retz, in which the former triumphed. 
Soon after arriving at maturity, Louis commenced a 
career of aggression, which at one time promised to 
make him master of all Europe : but his projects were 
foiled, first by William, prince of Orange, and finally 
by the victories of the Germans, Dutch, and English, 
under prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough. 

The inceMant wars in which Louis XIV. engaged, and the 
extmvaganoe of the court, threw the finances of Frauce into 
a state of the utmost embarrassment, and exhausted the resources 
of the country. These were farther impaired by the unjust and 
impolitic revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in consequence of 
which great numbers of Protestants left France, and settled in 
foreign countries, carrying with them their industry and their 
capital. 

In the earlier years of his retgn, Louis was a liberal ^patron of 
letters, and many of the most celebrated writess flonripbedy as 
Comeille and Racine, the two greatest tragic poets of France, 
and Moli^re, the first comic writer ; Boileau, the satirist ; 
Foutaine, Fenelon, Massillon, and others. The close of the 
lo9g career of Louis, once stgrled by the French the Great, was 
disgraced by a gloomy and bigoted intolerance. 

30* Louis XV., grandaon of the last monarch, succeed- 
ed, A. D. 1715. Being an infant, the duke of Orleans 
was made Regeat. The councils of this reign were at 
first pacific, but latterly France engaged in expensive 
wars with Prussia aad Great Britain. Peace was 
restored by the treaty of Paris, 1763. 

31. The grandson of the last king, Louis XVL, sue* 
ceeded., A. D. 1774, and soon after his accession mar- 
ried Marie Antoinette, princess of Austria. The man« 
ners of the court, which in the last trign had been 
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dis^raeeftilly proligate, were refomred by' thcj new 
soverei^s. * * 

A state of eliitetMl a^HMton was now on the eve of coin- 
fDeaeilig ; the first and most ▼iolent effects of which were mani- 
fested- in France* The expulsion of the .Stuarts from the throne 
of England* and the war of the American Independence, had 
taught the people of every country to know their power ; and 
in France, the influence of the nobility and the crown bad been 
annihihited, by their contemptible profligacy in the preceding 
reign. ' A set of powerful but intolerant writers had also arisen, 
at the bead of whom were Voltaire and Rousseau, who attacked 
all existing institutions with a wit and eloquence which made 
fbem universally popular. The wars and expenses of the two 
last reigns also had left heavy burdens upon the nation, which 
were unequally distributed ; the clergy and nobility being 
exempted from taxation, and the middling classes and the ppor 
being obliged to defray the whole. The minds of men in France 
were, therefore, ripe for a change ; and Louis XYI., although an 
amiable prince, was destitute of abilities to check or to direct a 
revolution, 

S^^.Xbt {iifcblic iaoonie being iaddequate to the wants 
of 'tfae-fltatey and the Parliament of Paris refusing to 
atrtborize further imposts upon the people, the Govern- 
ment was obliged to convoke the States General, or re* 
presentatives of the three orders, Nobility^ Church, and 
Commons-, A. D. 1788* 

33^ The representatives being assembledi it was car- 
ried^ that they would sit and vote as one body, which 
gave the Commons, as the most numerous body, the 
advantage* The meeting was called thevCoDStitutional 
Assembly. , , 

34. At first, many salutary innovations were made ; 
buty the'democratical party prevaiUnff, a}l the anoient 
forms were subverted; great excesses were. coinniitted 
by the populace ; many of the mobility and clergy. were 
murderW'; many' others .^ed ; and the king, with, his 

I 
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family/ attempttng to escape, was detained a prisoner; 
he was subsequently tried, and beheaded, Aj D« 1793. 
The queen afterwards shared the same fate. 

35. The Prussians had invaded f*rance to protect the^ 
king, but were driven back. Austria interposing in his 
behalf, war was declared against that power ; and the 
French Repi}blic at the same time proclaimed hostilities 
against the kings of England and Spaia^ and the Stadt-" 
holder of Holland. 

36. The Republican armies were every where sue* 
cessful. Holland was subdued, and Spain and Prussia 
obliged to make peace. England was equally success- 
ful at sea. On the Rhine, in the war with Germany, 
success was balanced, but in Italy the Germans were 
repeatedly defeated by the talents of the French general 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and Austria was compelled to 
make peace, A. D. 1797, 

The Constitutional Assembly had been succeeded hy the 
National Convention, in which the Jacobin faction, or violent 
democrats, beaded by Robespierre, Dan ton, and Marat, pre- 
dominated, and perpetrated the most horrible crimes. They 
were at last suppressed, not without much bloodshed ; and the 
government was lodged in two councils, the Legislative, or 
Council of 500 members, and the Senate, or Couooil of £lder», 
of 250 members. The executive authority was assigned to a 
Pirectory of five persons, A. D. 1705. 

37. War continuing with England, an army was seot 
under Buonaparte to Egypt, to conquer that country, 
as a preparatory step to the invasion of India, A. D. 
1798. 

38. Egypt was reduced ; but war again taking place 
in Europe, Buonaparte left his army and returned to 
France, where he dissolved the government, and esta- 
blished a Senate and three Consuls^ of wh^ch he was 
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the First, A. D. 1 799* Egypt was sood after wrested 
from tbe French by a British army. 

39. Buonaparte again defeated the Austrians in Italy, 
and peace was made with that power and with England 
A. D. 1802, but broken in the following year. 

40. Buonaparte was now crowned emperor of France 
and king of Italy, and for some years was successful in 
all his enterprises. He repeatedly defeated and hum- 
bled Austria, took the princes of Germany under his 
protection, and conferred on several of them the title of 
King. He defeated the Prussians, and overran Prussia ; 
beat the Russians, and compelled them to accept his terms 
of peace. He made one of his brothers king of Holland ; 
another, king of Westphalia ; and all Europe was at his 
feet, except Great Britain, which continued to brave 
his power, A. D. 1807. 

4i., Having determined to add Spain and Portugal 
to his dominions, he inveigled the king of Spain into 
his possession^ deposed him, and set up his own brother 
as king of Spain, 

42. The Spaniards made a gallant resistance, and, 
supported by the British, ba£9ed the arms of the French 
Oionarch. 

43. Austria, taking advantage of the Spanish war, 
again engaged in hostilities ; but Buonaparte marched 
against, and occupied Vienna, and after some severe 
fighting won the battle of Wagram, and compelled the 
emperor to make peace, A. D. 1809. 

One condition, as it appeared by the result, was tbe hand of 
the emperor's daughter, Maria Louisa, to whom Buonaparte 
^as married A. D. 1810, having divorced his first wife Jose- 
phine, The issue of this marriage was one son, who subse- 
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queDtly.die4 ftt the coiifil of bU |^aodfi|tlor»' the emperor of 

Austria. . . « 

44. The emperor of Rassia next renewed tl^^war. 
Buonaparte immediately invaded Rassia, and^ pene- 
trated to Moscow : the city was abandoned, and was 
set on fire by the Russians themselves ; and the French 
army, being thus deprived of shelter from the ap- 
proaching winter, Buonaparte was forced to order a 
retreat. Almost the whole of his army perished, or 
was taken. More than 300,000 soldiers had entered 
Russia: not more than 30,000 returned alive^ A. D* 
1812, 

45. The Prussians and Germans now joined the 
Russians : a great battle was fought at Leipsic, in 
which the Frejach were defeated. The conquerors en- 
tered France^ and occupied Paris. Buonaparte re- 
signed, and was made sovereign of Elba; and Louis^ 
the brother of Louis XVI., was placed upon the throne 
as Louis XVIir., A. D. 1814. 

Louis XVI. had a son, who was confined in prison by the 
Jacobins, and died in captivity. He was regarded by the royal- 
ists as his father's successor, or Louis XYII. 

46. In the beginning of 1815, Buonaparte escaped 
from Elba, and returned to France. The army im- 
mediately joined him, and Louis XVIII. retired to the 
Netherlands. The allied sovereigns refused to treat 
with Buonaparte, and prepared for war. 

. 47. The English and Prussians were first in the 
fleld ; and at Waterloo, 18th June, 1815, once more 
destroyed the armies and hopes of Buonaparte. Paris 
was again occupied. Buonaparte endeavoured to es- 
cape by sea, but, not being able to do so, gave himself 
up to the British : with the concurrence of the allies he 
was sent to St. Helena, where he died A. D. 1821. 
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48. Louis XVIII. coDtinued to govern France till 
Septemberi 1824, when he was succeeded by his brcH 
ther Charles X. 

49. The first measures of the new king were pop^Iary 
but his devoted attachment to the Catholic religion^ 
and the advice of evil councillors, hostile to political 
freedom, led him to acts odious and intolerable to the 
people. A rebellion broke out in Paris, in 1830. in 
which the popular cause triumphed. The king was de^ 
posed and banished ; the elder branch of the Bourbon 
family declared incapable of holding the crown ; and the 
doke of Orleans raised to the supreme power, by the 
title of Louis Philip, king of the French. 

The government of France is now like that of England, a 
mixed naonarchy, consisting of a King and two Chambers ; one 
of Peers, and the other of Deputies or the Commons. It can 
scarcely, however, yet be considered as having assumed a fixed 
and final form. 
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1. The hardy tribes of Germany, who had often foiled 
the Roman arms, either disappeared before their Gothic 
invaders in the first centuries of Christianity, or be- 
came mixed up with them, forming new and equally 
formidable communities. In the ninth century, these 
yielded to their Frank brethren, under the guidance of 
Charlemagne, A. D. 800. 

They had previously been converted to Christianity by one 
Winfred, an Englbhman, who also collected Uiem in towns, and 
thus introduced the elements of civilization amongst them. Tiie 
Saxons were made Christians by Charlemagne, after a long and 
hloody warfare. 
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25. Henry III.» the brother of Charles, 8ucceecled» 
A. D, 1574. He sought to balance the two parties, 
and provoked the resentment of the Catholics, by vhich 
he lost his life, being assassinated by a Dominican 
monk : with him ended the line of Valois. 

26. Henry IV., of the family of Bourbon, and king of 
Xavarre, was the nearest male heir, but, being a Pro« 
testant, many of the Catholics refused to acknowledge 
him as king. In the war that followed, Henry dis** 
played great valour and abilities ; but, finding the 
Catholics, supported by the king of Spain and the 
Pope, too powerful to be subdued, he agreed to conform 
to the Catholic religion, securing to the Protestants the 
free exercise of their religion, and eligibility to all 
offices of trust. This was called the Edict of Nantes, 
and terminated the civil dissensions of France, A. D. 
1598. 

27. Henry, aided by his. minister Sully, restored 
prosperity to his country, and had planned the reduc- 
tion of the dangerous power of the house of Austria, 
wlien he was stabbed by a fanatical Catholic, A. D. 
1610. 

28. Louis XIII., a minor, succeeded, under the re- 
gency of Mary of Medici, his mother. On assuming 
the exercise of power, he appointed Cardinal Richelieu 
his minister, an able but arbitrary statesman, who re* 
pressed the power of the nobility, deprived the Pro- 
testants of their fortified town^, and fomented troubles 
ia Spain and Germany, which embarrassed their go«^ 
trenimeQts, and weakened their power* < 
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election of Pope Alexander, but was compelled to 
acknowledge him, by kissing his feet, and holding his 
stirrup. He conducted an army on a crusade, but died 
in Asia Minor, A. D. 1188. 

10. Henry VII., his son, made himself master of Na- 
ples and Italy. Frederick II., his son, was an infant at 
his accession, A. D. 1198, and the imperial dignity was 
disputed by Otho of Bavaria. Frederick prevailed, and 
was crowned at Aix la Chapelle, A. D. 1215. 

11. The reign of Frederick was passed chiefly in Italy, 
where he was engaged in continued disputes and hos- 
tilities with the Popes. The Italians were divided; 
those who sided with the Pope were called Guelphs, 
and those who sided with the emperor, Ghibelines. 

These names originated in a quarrel between the emperor 
Conrad III. and Henry, duke of Bavaria, who opposed Conrad's 
election. The friends of Henry were called Guelphs, from 
Guelph or Welf, one of Henry's ancestors ; those of Conrad 
were called Ghibelines, from Wibelung, a town where his 
ancestors originally resided. Frederick being a Swabian, his 
adherents continued to be called Ghibelines ; and their oppo- 
nents, the partisans of the Pope, adopted the appellation of 
Guelphs, merely as a distinguishing and hostile designation. 
The royal family of Great Britain is descended from a branch 
of the house of Guelph, afterwards established in Brunswick. 

12. An interregnum of 23 years followed^ when Ro- 
dolph, of Hapsburg, a Swiss noble, was elected em- 
peror, A. D. 1272. He acquired for his family the 
provinces of Austria, Styria, and Garuiola, and thus 
founded the house of Austria. 

13. The reigns that followed were chiefly occupied 
in endeavours to extend the power of the emperors in 
Italy, and in struggles with the Pope. In that of 
Louis of Bavaria, the diet of the empire assembled at 
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Frankfort, A. D« 1838, published the Pragmatic Sane* 
tioD^ dedariDg that the Popes had no right to interfere 
in the electien of emperors ; and in that of Charles IV., 
A. D. lt}55, the Golden Bull was promulgated by that 
emperor, which fixed the number of the electors, and 
determined their prerogatives. 

14. Sigismund, king of Hungary and Bohemia, was 
elected A. D. 1410. He held a great council at Con- 
staDce, which deposed three different Popes set up by 
various factions, and elected a fourth. The Council also 
tried, and condemned to be burnt, John Huss, of Bohe* 
mia, and Jerome, of Prague, for heresy. 

16. The next emperor was Albert of Austria, A. D. 
1437 ; and since his time, until the abolition df the title, 
the emperors of Germany continued to be chosen from 
that family. 

This 18 accounted for by the great (Possessions and power of 
the house of Austria; Albert having married the heiress of 
Sigtsmnnd, and thus uniting Hungary, Bohemia, and other 
provinces in the north and east of Germany to his patrimonial 
territories in the south' and in Italy. 

Bohemia, the country of the Boii, was occupied in the early 
ages of the Christian era by a Slavonic tribe, and governed by 
its own dukes, until subdued by the emperor Otho I. After- 
wards Henry V. gave the title of king to Ladislans, duke of 
Bohemia, but the country was generally subject to Poland or 
Hungary, until united finally to Austria. 

Hungary. After the reduction of the power of the Huns, by 
Charlemagne, fresh tribes from the east, of Eigur or Turkish 
origin, entered the country, and mixed with the Huns. In the 
ninth and tenth centuries these barbarians ravaged Germany, 
and penetrated to France and Italy, but were finally repulsed, 
and confined to their own country, by the emperor Otho the 
Great. For four centuries after this, the Hungarians were 
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ruled by soYereigpss, the descendants of Arpad, ubtil the deatti 
of Andrew III., A. D. 1301, when the crown became elective. 

In the 14tb century, the western progress of the Turks 
brought them in contact with the Hungarians, by whom they 
were Taliantly, though not always successfully, opposed. Their 
king, Sig^smund, lost the battle of Nicopolis, A. D. 1396, and 
in 1444, Ladislaus, who succeeded Albert of Austria, was de- 
feated and slain at Varna. His general, John Hunniades, ar- 
rested the conquests of the Turks ; and Mathias, the son of John, 
being elected king, gained many yictories oter them, and over 
the German emperor Frederick. Hungary was not permanently 
united to Austria until the time of the emperor Ferdinand L, the 
brother of Charles V. 

16. Maximilian^ who was elected A. D. 1493, ob- 
tained the Netherlands by marriage with the heiress of 
Bargundy. 

In his reign, the empire was divided into ten circles, each of 
which sent a representative to the Imperial Chamber, established 
for the settlement of all differences ; and domestic war between 
the cities and principalities was prohibited tinder severe penal- 
ties. 

17. He was succeeded A. D. 1519, in the imperial 

dignity, by his grandson Charles V., son of Philip of 

Aastriai by Isabella, Infanta of Spain, who, in right of 

his mother, added Spain, Naples, Sicily, and the New 

World, to his extensive patrimonial possessions, being 

thas the most powerful monarch in Europe. His reign 

was long, and full of remarkable events, and ended by 

his abdication, A. D. 1558. 

Europe might have seen a new empire of the west under 
Charles V., had he not been resisted by active enemies abroad, 
and embarrassed by formidable opposition at home. At the head 
of the former was Francis I., king of France, who, although un- 
successful in his unceasing contests with Charles, was never 
wholly subdned or disheartened. The Pope, the king of Eng- 
land, the Italian states, gave him occasional support, and the 
Turks threatened the frontiers of Hungary. 
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In Germany, the Reformation bad been begun sbortljr before 
the commencement of the reign of Charles V. by Luther, an 
Augustine monk, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Wirte^burg. He denied the supremacy and infallibility of the 
Pope, his power of absolving from sin, or of permitting its prac- 
tice upon the payment of money for the purchase of indulgences, 
which were publicly sold by the Dominican friars, under a 
license from Leo X. Luther also opposed the celibacy of the 
clergy, disputed the doctrine of transubstantiation, and enjoined 
the study of the Old and New Testaments in the vulgar tongue. 
He was summoned befbre the emperor at Worms, and boldly 
asserted his doctrines. These rapidly spread through France, 
Germany, and England ; and, alarming the Pope and emperor, 
were condemned by a Diet held at Spires, against which the 
elector of Saxony, other German princes, and the deputies of 
fourteen cities, protested ; whence they, and the reformed in 
general, were called Protestants. A civil war ensued, in which 
the emperor was finally obliged to permit the free exercise of 
the Protestant religion, in the independent cities and principalis 
ties of the empire. 

18. Charles was succeeded in Germany by his brother 
F^dinandy in whose reign, and in that of his two 
successors^ Maximilian II. and Rodolf II., domestic 
tranqaillity was preserved ; and no war occurred, except 
with the Turks^ which led t« no important results. 

19. Metfaifts, A. D. 1612, undertook to repress the 
Protestants, which gave rise to the 30 years' war. 
Ferdihflnd II., the successor of Mathias, A. D. 1619, 
and his son, Ferdinand III., A. D. 1637, baring pursued 
the same policy, the Protestants, assisted by Denmark, 
Sweden, and France, resisted the arms of the emperors, 
until peace was restored to the continent by the treaty 
ofWestphalia, A. D. 1648. 

20. In the rejgn of Leopold, tha successor of Ferdi- 
nand III., the Turks, assisted by the insurgent Hun- 
garians, besieged Vienna, but were defeated and driven 
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out of Germany, by Sobieski, king of Poland. Leopold 
joined the English and Dutch in the wars with Louis 
XIV. of France. 

21. His son Joseph continued the war in support of 
the claims of his brother, Charles, to the crown of 
Spain ; but Charles, succeeding to the empire, was 
obliged to renounce his Spanish pretensions, and to 
make peace with France, A. D. 1714. 

22. Charles VI. left only a daughter, Maria Theresa, 
to succeed him, whose claims he had previously an- 
nounced in an edict called the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which most of the powers of Europe had promised to 
defend. 

23. Nevertheless, the king of Prussia demanded part 
of Silesia ; and the king of Poland, the elector of Ba- 
varia, who had been elected emperor, and the king of 
France, formed an alliance to rob the young queen of 
her inheritance. Supported by her subjects and by 
the English, she finally triumphed over her enemies. 

24. Francis I., grand duke of Tuscany, the husband 
of Maria Theresa, was elected emperor A. D. 1746. 
He was succeeded by his son Joseph, and to him suc- 
ceeded Leopold, who, after a short reign of but two 
years, left the empire to Francis II., A. D. 1792. 

25. The wars of the French revolution now broke 
out, and the emperor of Germany bad a personal inte* 
rest in the contest, from his relationship to the queen of 
France. 

26. The efforts of Austria, though at first successful, 
were repeatedly attended with disastrous results. At 
the peace of Campo Formio, A. D. 1796, Austria was 
obliged to cede Italy and the Netherlands. 
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27. Having renewed hostilities during the absence of 
Buonaparte in Egypt, Italy was nearly recovered, when 
that General returned, crossed the Alps, won the battle 
of Marengo, drove the G^ermans out of Italy, and the 
emperor purchased peace by the cession of some terri- 
tory in Germany, by the treaty of Luneville, 1801. 

28. A third coalition was formed, of Austria Russia, 
and Great Britain ; but Buonaparte surprised the 
Austrian army at Ulm, occupied Vienna, defeated the 
Russians and Austrians at Austerlitz, and Francis 
signed the treaty of Presburgh, A. D. 1805. 

By this, the Germanic constitution was subverted. The 
emperor was no longer emperor of Germany, but of Austria* 
The minor princes, some of whom were made kings, were formed 
into an association, called the Confederation of the Rhine, of 
ifvbicb Buonaparte declared himself Protector. 

29. In 1809 war was resumed : the Austrians, after 
gaining the battles of Aspem and Essling, were defeated 
at Wagram ; and peace was again obtained by Francis, 
at the expense of further territorial cessions, and the 
hand of his daughter Maria Louisa. 

30. After the retreat of the French from Russia, the 
emperor joined the confederates against Buonaparte, as 
\frell as the league against him after his escape from 
£lba, which avenged, by his discomfiture and disgrace, 
the injuries he had inflicted upon Germany. 

An act of confederation was signed at Vienna, A. D. 1813, by 
the sovereign states of Germany, for mutual defence and the 
prevention of internal war ; and tranquillity has ever since pre- 
vailed in this division of Europe. 
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NOBTH OF EUROPE. 

The principal states of Northern Europe are the Netherlands, 
Prussia, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 



NETHERLANDS. 

1. The tract of country constituting the Netherlands^ 
or Low Countries, from its being situated at the mouths 
of the Rhine, the Meuse, and Scheldt, and in part 
gained by dykes and embankments from the sea, was 
known to the Romans as Belgium, or Belgic Gaul, and 
was occupied by Celtic tribes. 

2. These disappeared before tribes ai Ctothie 
origin, chiefly Franks and Saxons; the latter of whom 
continued to form the bulk of the population in the 
maritime provinces. 

3. The Netherlands were annexed to the empire of 

France by Charlemagne; but, on the decline of the 

French empire, became independent under their own 

chiefs, or Counts of Flanders, Hainault, Brabant, and 

Holland. 

The swampy and unproductive nature of these countries, and 
their liability to inundation by the sea, compelled the inhabi- 
tants very early to collect in towns for mutual assistance, and 
to cultivate commerce and manufactures for their support. By 
these means the towns acquired power and privileges, which 
made them in a great measure independent of their feudal 
lords, with whom they were not unfrequently engaged in dls- 
puteSy or even in war. Amongst the chief towns, in the middle 
ages, were Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, and, in 
later times, Leyden and Amsterdam. The men of Antwerp 
were valuable allies to Edward III. in his invasion of France. 
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4. In the 14tli eentory, Philip, doke of BargnDdy, 
became, by conquest or inheritance, sovereign prince 
of the Belgic provinces ; and his grand«danghter, Mary, 
transferred them to the house of Austria by her mar- 
riage with Maximilian, A. D. 1477* 

5. The Low Countries continued to flourish under 
the government of Charles V. The great towns became 
the chief marts of northern Europe for the trade with 
the East and the West Indies, and were remarkable for 
their opulence and encouragement of the liberal arts* 

The city of Antwerp incurred an expenie of 190,000 golden 
crowns, on occasion of a visit paid it by Philip* The yalae of 
the wool imported from England and Spain, for manufacture, 
was calculated at 4,000,000 pieces of gold. The first historians 
of modern Europe, who wrote in the vemacnlar dialects, Frois- 
sart, Monstrelet, and Philip de Comines, were patronized by the 
princes of Flanders and Burgundy in the 14th and 16th centu- 
ries ; and at the same period, societies for the cultivation of 
poetry were formed in every town. But the great boast of 
Flanders is in its painters. In the 15th century, painting in oil 
was invented by John of Bruges ; and several great masters, of 
whom Reubens was the chief, formed in that and the following 
century the Flemish school* 

6. The Reformation having made extensive progress 
in the Netherlands, Philip undertook its suppression ; 
but his measures to that effect were frustrated by the 
opposition of the states, headed by the counts Egmont 
and Horn, and William of Nassau, prince of Orange, 
and finally by an insurrection of the people, A. D. 1566. 

7. Philip then sent an army under the dnke of Alva, 
with supreme authority, into the provinces. He esta- 
blished the Inquisition, and enforced the observance of 
the Catholic religion with the most unrelenting, cruelty. 

He is said to have caused the death of 18,000 pers<«8 by the 
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hands of the executioner daring the six years of his govern- 
ment. 

8. These craelties only exasperated the people, and 
a civil war ensued, which lasted many years ; and in 
which the desperate valour of the people, and the able 
conduct of the prince of Orange, resisted the utmost 
efforts of the Spanish monarch. 

9. In 1579 a union was formed of the seven pro- 
vinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Gro- 
ningen, Overyssel, and Gueldres, and they threw off 
the authority of the king of Spain ; and from this time 
may be dated the origin of the Dutch Republic, or that 
of the United Provinces. Their independence was 
acknowledged by Spain A. D. 1648, after an almost 
uninterrupted struggle of 80 years. 

In this union, each of the provinces managed its own internal 
affairs, and formed its own administration ; but all matters af- 
fecting the general interests were determined at a General 
Council of the deputies from the provinces, which sat constantly 
at the Hague. The executive offices of the state, and command 
of the forces, were vested in the prince of Orange, as stadt- 
holder ; which dignity, after being awhile suspended, became 
hereditary in his family. 

10. The presence of the Spanish governors, and the 
prevalence of the Catholic religion in the western pro- 
vinces, prevented their accession to the league ; and 
they returned to their allegiance to Spain, until they 
were transferred by the peace of Utrecht, A. D. 1713, 
to the house of Austria, under which they remained till 
the French revolution. 

11. The United Provinces quickly rose to high con- 
sideration in Europe, through the g^eat wealth derived 
from their extensive commerce, and their colonies in 
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the East and Weat Indies, espeeially the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, Jara, Amboyna, and others. 

12. Commercial disputes soon involved them in naval 
wars with England. The first occnrred in the time of 
the Protectorate, idien the Dntch were worsted. The 
second took place in the reign of Charles II., when a 
sanguinary but indecisive battle was foaght between the 
fleets of England and Holland, that lasted foor days. 
The peace of Breda, A. D. 1667, which closed the 
contest, was advantageous to Holland. 

13. The ambition of Louis XIV. provoked fresh 
wars ; his troops overran the provinces, and the Dutch 
prepared to embark on board their vessels, and leave 
their country for the 'East Indies. The vakmr and 
conduct of the stadtholder, William, prince of Orange, 
afterwards king of England, saved the United States, 
and peace was made at Nimeguen A. D. 1678. 

14. The war was shortly afterwards renewed ; and 
during the reigns of William and Anne of England, the 
Dutch were combined with the English, nntil the power 
of France was almost annihilated. The war terminated 
by the cession of several strong towns to the United 
States, at the peace of Utrecht, A. D. 1713. 

15. In 1740 the Dutch united again with the Eng- 
lish, in defence of the empress Maria Theresa ; but in 
1781 Holland engaged in war with its former ally, and 
goffered severely in its commerce and colonies. The 
maritime as<^endency of England had been for some 
time establbhed, and the commerce and consequent 
prosperity of the States declined. 

16. In the beginning of the wars of the French revo- 
lution, the Austrian Netherlands were invade^ by the 
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republicans, and annexed to France ; and in the winter 
of 1794, Pichegrn, their general, led an army across 
the ice, and sabjugated Holland. 

la all former wan, when driven to extremity, the Dntch 
opened their sluicea or canals communicating with the aea, hy 
which the whole country could be laid under water. The 
bold plan of the French general deprived them of this resource. 

17. A revolution was now effected in Holland ; the 
stadtholder retired to England, the office was abolished, 
and a democratical goyernment established. The name 
of Batavian Republic was assumed by the new state, 
which was declared the inseparable ally of France. 

18. In 1806 the republic was changed into a mon- 
archy by Buonaparte, aod his brother Louis made king 
of Holland. 

19. Louis, finding himself rigorously treated by his 
brother in the government of Holland, abdicated, and 
the country was annexed to France. 

By these events the United States were wholly ruined. Their 
fleet and commerce were destroyed by the English, whilst their 
French ruler imposed heavy burdens od the people. The popu- 
lation was thinned ; the towns deserted ; the dykes neglected ; 
and the country inundated by the sea. The inhabitants anx- 
iously looked to the return of the house of Nassau as their only 
hope. 

20. On the defeat of Buonaparte at Leipsic, A. D. 
1813, the people of Holland immediately rose and ex- 
pelled the French. The former stadtholder, William, 
repairing to their aid, was received by them with de- 
light, and the title of stadtholder was changed to that 
of king. 

21. In the following year the allied powers deter- 
mined that the whole of the Netherlands should be 
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again anited to form one 8tate» under the king of Hol- 
lattd« by the title of king of Belgium. 

22. This union accordingly took place, and conti- 
nued until 1829, when ancient jealousies and recent 
grievances caused an insurrection in the Belgic pro- 
vinces : the Dutch were expelled ; the sovereignty of 
William disowned ; and Belgium declared independent. 
The separation of the two kingdoms has since been 
sanctioned by the chief European powers, and Leopold 
Prince of Saxe Coburg elected king, A. D. 1831. 



PRUSSIA. 

1. This country was inhabited by a German or 
Gothic tribe, called Boruss, from whom it derives its 
modern name. 

2. The people were Pagans until A. D. 1331, when 
they were subdued and conquered by the Knights of 
the Teutonic Order, who were obliged to become vas- 
sals of the kings of Poland. 

3. Albert, margrave of Brandenburgh, Grand Master 
of the Order, and one of the electors of the German 
empire, was made duke of Prussia, by his uncle Sigis- 
mund, king of Poland, A. D. 1525. 

4. Frederic, son of Frederic William, surnamed the 
Great, obtained from the emperor Joseph I. the title of 
king of Prussia, A. D. 1701. 

5. His son, Frederic William, devoted all his atten- 
tion to the accumulation o^ treasure and the formation 
of an army. 

6. The resources thus provided, enabled his son 
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Frederic II. to enlarge his dominions. > Attacking 
Maria Theresa, he obliged her to cede to him part of 
Silesia, A. D. 1742» and in 1764 he united with Russia 
and Austria in the partition of Poland. 

7. He was succeeded by his nephew, Frederic 
William II., who, upon the breaking out of the French 
revolutiony sent an army into France. The Prussians 
were beaten, and their king soon afterwards made 
peace. 

8. Frederic William III. succeeded him. He long 
kept aloof from the wars of the revolution, for which 
he was presented by Buonaparte with the electorate of 
Hanover. Finding that the French emperor proposed 
to resume his grant, he declared war against France : 
the Prussian army was defeated at Jena, and Berlin 
occupied by the French. 

9. The emperor of Russia coming to the support of 
Frederic, the war proceeded ; but the allies were, de- 
feated at Friedland, and peace made in conseqenee at 
Tilsit, when the king of Prussia was deprived of one- 
third of his dominions. 

• 10» The retreat of the French from Russia was the 
signal to the Prussians, who had experienced very cruel 
treatment from their conquerors, to rise in arms ; and 
at Waterloo, under the command of Marshal Blucher, 
they shared with the British the glory of finally over- 
throwing the power of Buonaparte. 

11. By the congress of Vienna the territories of the 
king of Prussia were restored to him, together with 
Saxony and some districts in the west of Germany. 
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POLAND. 



L This country was inhabited by a tribe of Sclavo- 
nians, the last race of barbarians who settled in Europe. 

2. They were, for a long time, Pagans, and divided 
into petty states, governed by waivodes, or palatines ; 
but, upon their conversion to Christianity, the country 
became subject to one chief or duke. 

3. In the 13th century one of the family of Piast 
assumed the title of king. 

4. Jagellon, duke of Lithuania, marrying the princess 
of Poland, became king A. D. 1386: the country 
flourished greatly under him and his successors. 

5. On the death of Sigismund, the last of the house 
.of Jagellon, A. D. 1542, the dignity of king was made 
elective, and every future monarch was to be chosen at 
a public diet or assembly of the ecclesiastics, nobles, 
and people. The first choice fell upon Henry of Valois, 
brother to Charles IX., king of France. 

6. Henry, succeeding to the throne of France, re- 
sigped that of Poland ; and Stephen Bathori, prince of 
Transylvania, was elected his successor. 

7. The Poles were engaged in frequent wars with 
the Russians and Turks, and obliged to become tribu- 
tary to the latter, until the valour of John Sobieski 
redeemed his country from the obligation. 

8. Being elected king, Sobieski continued the war 
with the Turks, and, leading an army against them when 
besieging Vienna, defeated them with great slaughter, 
A. D. 1683. 

9. Frederic Augustus, elector of Saxony, elected 
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kiDg of Poland^ was dethroned by Charles XII. of 
Sweden, whose influence placed Stanislaus Leczinski 
on the throne, A. D. 1704. 

10. Stanislaus was deposed, and Augustus rest(Hred 
by Peter, emperor of Russia; and through the influence 
of Germany and Russia, the son of Augustus succeeded 
his father. 

11. On his death, Stanislaus Poniatowski was elected, 
by the title of Stanislaus Augustus, through the inter- 
position of Catharine II., empress of Russia. 

12. Great part of the Polish nation denying the va- 
lidity of the election, civil disorders arose, which served 
as a pretext to the rulers of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia to interfere, and appropriate to themselves one- 
third of the country, A. D. 1772. 

13. In 1795 the same powers completied their act of 
spoliation, and after some gallant resistance made by 
the Poles, under their general Kosciusko, divided the 
remaining provinces between them. 

14. Buonaparte, on his invasion of Russia, held out 
hopes to the Poles of recovering their national indepen- 
dence ; but by the Congress of Vienna, 1813, paiH of 
Poland was annexed to Russia, the emperor of which 
country assumed the title of king of Poland. 

15. On the accession of the emperor Nicholas, the 
government of Poland was transferred to his brother 
Constantino, as grand duke: in 1830 an insurrection 
broke out against the Russians, which ended in the 
defeat of the Poles, and the confirmation of the Russian 
authority over them. 

Poland was little connected with the general history of Eo- 
TOpe until the first partition ; but its history strikingly exem- 
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pli^es th» evili of an elective monarchy ; a poHcy.whtch lerTOa 
only to create and continue violent faction! in a state who«6 
dissensions and appeals to foreign powers lay bare the country 
to the aggressions of its neighbours, whilst they impair or 
destroy its means of national defence. 



SCANDINAVIA. 

1. This region, comprising Denmark, Norway^ and 
Sweden, was peopled originally by the Finnic race ; but 
in very remote times they were dispossessed by Gothic 
nations from the east, who, in the early ages of the 
Christian era, made themselves formidable to Britain 
and France by their maritime incursions. 

2. For a long time the Scandinavian tribes were 
formed in small communities, subject to their own 
princes or yarls. 

3. Denmark and Norway were first formed into mo- 
narchies, under Gorm the Old, and Harold Fair-hair. 
Sweden was later in adopting the same form of govern- 
ment under Eric. 

4. In the eleventh century, both Denmark and Nor- 
way were subject to one sovereign, Canute the Great, 
who added England to his dominions. 

5. From this period little notice of either of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms occurs in the history of Europe, 
until the end of the 14th century, when all the three 
were subject to a princess, Margaret Waldemar. 

6. After her death, the Norwegians, Danes, and 
Swedes elected a king, in common from amongst the 
princes of Grermany, until 1448, when Sweden refused 
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obedience to Christian I., duke of Holstein, who had 
been elected king by Norway and Denmark. 

7. Christian and his descendants endeavoured to re- 
duce Sweden to their authority, and Christian II. was 
crowned at Stockholm. Having murdered the nobles, 
and tyrannizing over the people, he provoked an insur- 
rection, headed by Gustavus Vasa, who defeated 
Christian, and was made king, since which the king- 
doms have continued separate. 



DENMARK. 

8. Christian II. was expelled for his tyranny from 
Denmark, and was siicceeded by his uncle, Frederic 
duke of Holstein. 

9. Christian III., his son, was one of the best princes 
of the age. He established the Lutheran reformation 
in Denmark. 

10. The people of Denmark, to escape the tyranny 
of the nobles, surrendered their liberties to Frederic III. 
in 1661. His successor, Christian V., engaged in war 
with Charles XII. of Sweden, but was besieged in his 
capital, Copenhagen, by the Swedish monarch, and 
forced to make peace. 

11. In the wars of the French revolution. Christian 
VII. and Frederic VI., who succeeded him in 1808i 
endeavoured to remain at peace ; but in 1801 the Danes 
joined with Sweden and Russia in an armed neutrality, 
to break up which an English fleet bombarded Copen- 
hagen, and compelled the king of Denmark to secede 
from the neutralitv. 
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12. Id 1807 a force from England was sent against 
Copenhagen, to compel the relinquishment of the Danish 
fleet, and prevent its falling into the bands of Buona- 
parte. 

18. On the return of peace, Denmark was sentenced 
by the congress of Vienna to yield M'orway to Sweden, 
in exchange for other less valuable possessions in the 
north of Europe. 



SWEDEN. 

14. The hiatcnry of Sweden is blended with that of 
Denmark, until its independence was finally established 
by Gustavus Yasa, A. D. 1523. 

The Ltttheran religion was introduced info Sweden by this 
sovereign. 

15. Gufttavus AdolphuSy who ascended the throne 
A. D. 1612, was invited by the Protestant princes of 
Germany to protect them against the hostility of the 
Emperor Ferdinand. 

16. Gustavus displayed the greatest military talents, 
and defeated the best generals of the empire. He was 
killed ^t the battle of Lutzen, A. D. 1682. 

17. The war was continued by the Swedish regency, 
and success attended their arms until the peace of 
Westphalia, A. D. 1648, when Pomerania and other 
possessions were added to the sovereignty of Christina> 
who- bad succeeded her father. 

18. Christina was remarkable for her passion for lite- 
rature, to gratify which she abdicated the throne in 

L 
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favour of her cousin, Charles X., A. D. 1654, and took 
up her residence at Rome. 

19. Charles X. invaded Poland, and subdued most 
of the country, but was obliged to relinquish his con- 
quests, by a formidable confederacy against him, of 
Denmark, Russia, and Germany. He died whilst plan- 
ning fresh schemes of conquest. 

20. The reign of Charles XI. was not distinguished 
by any remarkable event. He was succeeded by his 
son Charles XII., A. D. 1697. 

21. The tzar of Russia and the kings of Denmark and 
Poland entered into a league against the young king ; 
but Charles displayed military talents of the highest 
order. He besieged the king of Denmark in his capital, 
and forced him to make peace ; defeated the Russians 
at Narva, and overran Poland, where he deposed the 
king Augustus, and raised Stanislaus to the throne. 

22. At this time Charles was dreaded by all the 
powers of Europe ; but engaging in a rash expedition 
to the Ukraine, he lost the greater part of his armj; 
and fled to Bender, a city belonging to the Turks, whose 
aid against the Russians he endeavoured in vain to 
obtain. After remaining there five years, he returned 
to Sweden, and was shortly afterwards killed at the 
siege of Fredericshall, in Norway. 

23. Ulrica, the sister of Charles, succeeded, under 
conditions imposed by the aristocracy, which very much 
curtailed the kingly authority. These were violated, 
and despotism re-established, by 6ustav.us III., A. D. 
1772 ; but he was shot at a ball, in A. D. 1792. 

24. His son, Gustavus IV., succeeded ; but his con- 
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duct being considered as indicative of insanity, he was 
deposed, and his uncle, Charles XIII., raised to the 
throne, A. D. 1809. 

25. The new king being advanced in years, and 
having no heir, the Swedes made choice, first of the 
prince of Augtistenburg, and on his death, of General 
Bemadotte, one of the most eminent generals of the 
French republic, as crown prince, or presumptive heir ; 
and in 1818 Bernadotte was made king, by the title of 
Charles John. 

26. In 1813 Bernadotte, then crown prince, joined 
the allies against Buonaparte ; and at the general paci- 
fication, Norway was taken from Denmark, and given 
to Sweden, which ceded Finland to Russia. 



RUSSIA. 



1. Tribes of Slavonic origin appear to have inhabited, 
from an early period, the districts of European Russia. 
They were subdued, and a regular government esta- 
blished amongst them, by Ruric, an adventurer from 
Scandinavia, about A. D. 862. 

2. In the following century they became known to 
the Greeks, both in commerce and war, and adopted 
the Christian religion. The reigns of Vladimir and his 
son Yaroslaf, grand duke of Russia, in the end of the 
10th and beginning of the 11th century, gave a body 
of laws to the Russians, and promoted their advance in 
the arts and manufactures. The title of Czar or Tzar 
was conferred upon the son of Yaroslaf, by Alexis 
Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople. 

3. In 1223 the Tartars or Mongols, under Batu 
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Kbani inyaded Bossia, and its grand dakes were com- 
pelled to become tributary to the Khan of the Mongols. 

4. Towards the end of the 14th century, the Russian 
princes endeavoured to. shake off the Tartar yoke, and 
Demetrius, the gprand duke, gained some advaptages. 
The appearance of Timur threatened the Russians with 
entire subjugation ; but he directed his attention to the 
east, and, in 1477, Ivan Basiliwitz I. effected the libe- 
ration of his country* 

5. Ivan IV • or the Terrible^ ravaged lithuaoia, sub- 
dued the Tartars of Casan and Astracan, and added to 
his dominions the extensive region of Siberia^ which 
was discovered in his reign. 

In his reiga the port of Archangel, in the White Sea, was 
discovered by an English navigator, and a commercial inter- 
course opened between England and Russia. 

6. Fedor, the son of Ivan, having died, and his 
younger brother Dimitri having been murdered, Boris, 
their brother-in-law, ascended the throne, A. D. 1588; 
but he was defeated and put to death by an adventurer, 
who pretended to be the murdered prince Dimitri, and 
found numerous partisans. 

7. The pretender was killed in a popular tumult; 
and a period of great confusion followed. Ladislaus, 
prince of Poland, was for a time acknowledged Tzar, 
but the Poles were expelled, and Michael I., prince of 
the house of Romanoff, elected Tzar, A, D. 1613. 

8. His son Alexei established a oommunicatioo with 
China, encouraged commerce and the arts, and obtained 
a transfer to Russia of the supremacy exercised bj 
Poland over the Cossacks. 

9. Theodore, his son and successor, reigned but a 
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short time. He was succeeded by his brother Ivan, a 
prince of an imbecile mind, and his half-brother Peter, 
a boy of ten years of age : their sister Sophia; an 
ambitious woman, supported by the Strelitzes, or na- 
tional guards, usurped the regency A. D. 1682. 

10. At the age of seventeen, Peter subverted the 
power of the regent, and assumed the administration of 
the state. He devoted his chief cares to the improve* 
ment of his people ; spent some time in Holland, France, 
and England, to make himself acquainted with the useful 
arts ; invited foreigners to settle in his dominions, and 
founded the city named after him, Petersburgh, the 
capital of modern Russia. 

11. His war with Charles XII. of Sweden, at first 
unfortunate, proved ultimately successful, and gave 
Russia, for the .first time, political consideration in 
Europe ; the potentates of which now acknowledged 
Peter by the title of emperor. 

12. Peter was succeeded by his wife Catharine I., 
who prosecuted his plans, and waged successful war 
with the Turks. She was succeeded by Peter II., 
grandsou of the Tzar, whose reign lasted but 3 years. 

13. On his death, Anne, duchess of Courland, the 
niece of Peter the Great, was made empress. In her 
reign Azoph and Oczakoff were taken from the Turks. 

14. She was succeeded by John, son of Catharine, 
princess of Mecklenburg, who, becoming unpopular, was 
deposed, and Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, 
elected empress. She united with the empress of 
Austria against Frederick king of Prussia, A. D. 1741. 

15. Peter III., grand duke of Holstein, her nephew, 
succeeded her. He made peace with Frederick, and 
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proceeded to introduce varioas reforms into Rossia, in 
whicfai fate offended the prejudices of bis subjects. He 
also incurred the displeasure, and excited the fears, of 
his wife ; and she entered into a conspiracy with the 
chief nobles, by whom the emperor was deposed and 
put to death. 

16. Catharine II. succeeded. She was a woman of 
ability, and steadily pursued the civilization and aggran- 
disement of Russia. She obtuned great accessions of 
territory on the side of Turkey and Persia, and com- 
bined with Austria and Prussia for the dismemberment 
of Poland. 

17. She was succeeded by her son Paul, whose con- 
duct was so extravagant and insane, that the Russian 
nobles conspired to put him to death, placing his son 
Alexander on the throne, A. D. 1801. 

18. Alexander joined the emperor of Austria against 
Buonaparte, ^and shared in the defeat of Austerlitz: 
continuing the war, the Russians were again defeated 
in Friedland, and peace was made between the emperors 
of Russia and France, at Tilsit, A. D. 1807, 

19. In 1812 war with France was renewed ; Buona- 
parte invaded Russia, and the Russians retreated before 
him. An indecisive battle was fought near Moscow, 
when that city was abandoned, set on tire by the Rus- 
sians, and entirely destroyed. The French army, thus 
destitute of shelter and supplies, was compelled to re- 
trace its march. 

20. The Russian armies followed the retreat of the 
French, and took and destroyed vast numbers. In the 
following year, 1813, the combined Russian, Prussian, 
«iid Austrian armies defeated Buonaparte at Leipsic, 
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«nd, foUawing up their adTantage, entered Fraoce« aod 
occupied Paris. 

21. Since the general pacificatian in Europe, Russia 
has been engaged in a short but successful war with 
Persia, and has extended her frontier in the direction of 
Georgia and Armenia. A war also with Turkey broke 
out in 1628, and concession of territory was the price 
at which the Sultan avoided the capture .of his capital, 
which the Russian armies were approaching. 

22. Alexander died in A. D. 1825, and was succeeded 
by his brother Nicholas, the reigning emperor. 

The goyermnent of Russia is an absolute and hereditary 
monarchy ; but the great nobles exercise considerable power, and 
hwre- hitherto taken upon themselres to remore an obnoxious 
emperor. The religion of the country it Christian, conformably 
to the Greek ritual, but great toleration prevails. The higher 
orders of Russians are as well educated as the same classes in 
other countries, but information is not . bo widely diffused 
amongst the middling, and the lower orders afe generally igno- 
rant and rude. The peasantry are mostly still in the condition 
of serfs, and are sold with the soil ; and many of the provinces 
of the empire are thinly peopled by rude and migratory tribes. 
The efforts of Peter the Great and his successors, however meri- 
torious, have lefl much to be performed before Russia oan be 
placed upon a level, in point of civilisation, with the more 
polished states of Europe. 



SOUTH OF EUROPE. 

The states situated in the South of Europe, in addition to 
parts of France and Austria, are Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, and European Turkey. 



SWITZERLAND. 

1. The vallies of the Alps were oocapied by the Hel- 
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vetii, who were subjugated by Julius Caesar to the 
authority of Rome. 

2. On the downfall of the empire, the country was 
overrun by the Visigoths, and comprised in the kingdom 
formed by them in the south of France. It was after- 
wards included in the dominions of the French mo- 
narch. 

3. On the division of the French monarchy, it became 
part of the kingdom of Aries, or Burgundy ; but under 
the feudal system it was broken up into a number of 
petty Baronies, amidst which several free towns enjoyed 
political consideration. 

4. When Rodolph of Hapsburg was elected emperor 
of Germany, the greater part of Switzerland owed him 
allegiance, and thence became part of the possessions of 
the house of Austria, A. D. 1273. 

5. The encroachu^ents of his son Albert, and the 
tyranny of the Austrian governor, drove the people 
into rebellion, and led to the establishment of their in- 
dependence, A. D. 1308. 

The founder of the independence of Smtzerland is said to 
have been William Tell. The governor (Geisler) had suspended 
his hat on a pole in the market-place of Altorf, and ordered the 
people to bow to it. Tell refusing, was seized, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged, unless he shot an apple placed upon his 
son's head. He hit the mark, and was liberated ; but the act 
arousing his indignation and that of the men of Uri, Schweitz, 
and Unterwalden, they threw off the authority of Austria. They 
were afterwards joined by the ten remaining districts, or Cantons 
— Lucerne, Zurig, Berne, Zug, Glaris, Friburg, Soleure, Banle, 
Schaffhausen, and Appenzel. 

6. Leopold, the son of Albert, leading an army against 
the Swiss, was defeated with great slaughter at lAor- 
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garten, and the independence of Switzerland was con* 
finned. 

7. Charles, duke of Bnrgundyi being offended with 
the Swiss, invaded the country, bat suffered two defeats 
at Granson and Morat, by which the power of Bur- 
gaudy was irrecoverably impaired, A. D. 1476. 

Tiie Swiss fought on foot ; the chief strength of the Borguttdian 
arrny, and of all armies to that date, consisted of cavalry. The 
battles of Granson and Morat proved the superiority of infantry, 
and contributed to change the mode of warfare in Europe. The 
Swiss infantry, in particular, became so celebrated, that the 
princes of Europe hired large bodies to serve in their armies, 
.Md they played a very important part in the Italian and Spanish 
wars. 

8. The Swiss long maintained a tranquil and prosper 
rous attitude^ until the year 1798^ when the French 
invaded the country^ placed a democratical faction at 
the head of affairs, subverted the old constitution, and 
gave the union the title of the Helvetic Republic. 

9. In 1802 Switzerland was made by Buonaparte 
a province of France, but, upon the occupation of 
France by the allies^ was restored to independence and 
its ancient constitution. 

The reformed religion had very early been introduced into 
Switzerland, by Zuinglius, a priest of Zurich. Although it was 
not adopted by' all the cantons, it became the public faith in 
others ; and at Geneva a more rigid system of reform than that 
of Luther was taught by Calvin, which spread into many of the 
Protestant countries. It is at present the national religion of 
Scotland, as well as of parts of Switzerland and Germany. 
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ITALY. 

1. The LoDgobards, or Lombards^ invaded Ital; 
A. D. 568, and quickly established themselves in every 
part of the country, except Ravenna and Rome, \vhich 
were held for the Byzantine emperor ; the former bj 
an exarch or governor^ the latter by its bishop. 

2. The Lombards, being converted to Christianity, 

prospered und^r the government of their kings for 

above two centuries. Ravenna was reduced, and Home 

menaced, when the latter was saved by the intervention, 

first of Pepin, and secondly of Charlemagne. The 

latter took Pavia, the capital of Desiderius, with whom 

ceased the kingdom of Lombardy. 

From this period dates the authority of the popes of Rome, to 
whom Pepin is said to have granted that city and surrounding 
country. The pope was at first only bishop of Rome, subject 
to the emperor of Constantinople. In the decline of the afain 
of the empire in Greece, the bishop became the first person of 
Rome, and exercised the civil government. During the first 
ages of Christianity, various ceremonies derived from Paganism 
had crept into the practices of the Church, one of which was tbe 
worship of images of the saints, or of the Saviour. The emperor 
Leo, A. D. 782, ordered this abuse to be discontinued ; hut bis 
orders were opposed by pope Gregory II., and thenceforward 
the popes threw ofi^ all dependence upon the court of CoDstanti- 
nople. Their rank amongst the ecclesiastics of the west^asi 
the temporal power now acquired, gave them an^ ascendancy 
over the clergy and laity in Europe, which they failed not to 
improve until they were acknowledged as the infallible heads of 
the Church. 

3. The descendants of Charlemagne did not loo; 
retain their authority in Italy ; and besides the pope, 
several great vassals became independent. One of 
these, Berenger, marquis of Ivrea, having reduced 
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nearly the whole country to his power^ and rating 
tyrannically^ the nobles called to their aid Otho of Ger- 
many, and the German monarchs became kings of Italy, 
A. D. 945. 

4. In the eleventh century the Normans invaded 
Italy, and conquered Apulia, Calabria, and the Island 
of Sicily. 

5. In the 12th century several free cities had risen 
to power, and had established an independent and re- 
publican form of government : the chief of these were 
Milan, Pavia, Verona, Padua, Pisa, Florence, Genoa, 
and Venice, 

6. The disputes between the emperors and popes 
were taken up warmly by the cities, and most of them 
were divided into Guelph and Ghibelline parties, who, 
as either predominated, subjected their opponents to 
exile and death. 

7. In 1305 Clement V. removed the seat of papal 
power from Rome to Avignon, in France, where it con- 
tinued under his six successors for a space of seventy 
years. The dispute with the emperors was terminated 
by the diet of Frankfort denying all right of the pope 
to interfere in imperial elections. 

8. Gregory XI. removed the papal chair back to 
Rome A. D. 1376 ; but, on his death, two popes were 
elected. Urban VI. and Clement VII. : the latter re- 
turned to Avignon. For several years the allegiance 
of the Christian world was divided, until all the com- 
petitors were deposed by the council of Pisa, and a new 
pope, Martin V., elected, A. D. 1414. 

The authority of the popes, to which not only ecclesiastics, 
but kings, had been forced to submit, began now to decline. 
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Tb« priDdpal weapons employed by them, in former ages, wers 
excommunications and interdicts : by the former, an individnal 
was cvt off from society, the ceremonies of the Church were 
withheld him, and he was not entitled to claim his civil rights is 
a court of law ; if a king, his subjects were released from their 
allegiance. The interdict was laid upon a whole kingdom ; the 
churches were closed ; no service was performed ; and no sacrt- 
ments were administered, except baptism and extreme unction. 
The superstitions of the people were alarmed, and no sacrifice 
was too great to avert such a sentence. But education had 
beg^n to spread, and superstition lose its force ; the dissdate 
lives of the clergy, and particularly of the mendicant monks, 
had weakened the respect due to their profession ; and the ap- 
pearance of three or four rival popes, each excommunicating 
the other and his adherents, further contributed to undermine 
this influence, and prepare the way for the Reformation. 

9. Notwithstanding their internal dissensions, tbe 
Italian cities rose to great opulence, and set the ex- 
ample of elegance and refinement to the rest of Europe. 
Some of them became subject to the most influential 
families; as Milan to the Yisconti, Mantua to the 
Gpnzaga^ Ferrara to the Este. Florence remained a 
republic, but Cosmo^ and his son Lorenzo de Medici, 
established an almost sovereign influence there. Genoa 
and Venice were ruled by an oligarchy, under elective 
chief magistrates, or Doges. Both these republics^ 
especially Venice, carried on extensive and lucrative 
commerce, and were the chief maritime states of Eu- 
rope, until the transfer of the trade with India to tbe 
Portuguese^ by the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Before that event, the commodities of the East w^ere brougM 
in Indian or Arab vessels by the way of the Red Sea^ aod 
across part of Egypt to Alexandria, or by Caravans from India 
throug^b Persia to Aleppo and Smyrna, in Syria, whetice the 
Genoese and Venetian vessels conveyed them to Italy. Trtders 
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from all parts of Evrope rtaorM (9 Geaoa aad Veaioey wUck 
thus becaoM the gfeai marts of the western world. 

10. In the 13th oentury the pope confened Naplea 
and Sicily, as fiefs of the Holy See, on Charles of 
Anjoui brother of St. Louis. His claim was disputed 
by Peter of Arragon^ who had married the daughter of 
Manfred, the last king. A series of wars ensued, in 
which the French repeatedly invaded and subdued the 
disputed territory, as well as Milan, but were as often 
obliged to relinquish their conquests ; and in the reign 
of Charles V. the greater part of Italy was subject to 
that emperor, as king of Spain. 

11. From this period Italy languished; the trade of 
Venice and Genoa fell ofi'; Florence became the capital 
of the grand dukes of Tuscany, descended from the 
family of Medici; the other cities were governed by 
officers of German or Spanish origin, or by princes 
connected with the families of Bourbon and Austria. 
In the west of Italy a new state arose — the dukedom 
of Savoy, the princes of which were distinguished in 
several of the grent wars of Europe. 

12. At the era of the French revolution, Italy was 
divided between the principality of Savoy, the Pope- 
dom, the republics of Genoa and Venice, the grand 

uchy of Tuscany, and the petty princes of Parma and 
Modena. Naples and Sicily were governed by a king 
of the family of Bourbon; and Mantua^ Milan, and 
other places were in the possession of Austria. 

13. The French, under Buonaparte, having invaded 
Italy in 1796, the Austrians were defeated in several 
sanguinary battles, and obliged to relinquish their poa- 
Bessioos in that eonntry. 

14. On the renewal of war, in 1790, the Austriaa^^ 

M 
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reinforced by the Russians, and joined by the kiog of 
Naples, recovered the greater part of Italy, when they 
were defeated at Marengo, and once more deprived of 
their Italian territories. 

15. In 1805 Buonaparte declared himself king of 
Italy, and was crowned at Milan. His brother Joseph 
was made king of Naples, and subsequently, on his 
elevation to the throne of Spain, the kingdom was given 
to Murat^ his brother-in-law. The pope was deprived 
of his temporal sovereignty, put under restraint, and 
conveyed to Paris. 

16. On the downfal of the French emperor, the con- 
gress of Vienna made a new division of Italy. The 
papal territories were restored to the pope, and Naples 
and Sicily to their former king. Piedmont, with the 
accession of Genoa, was assigned to the king of Sar- 
dinia, the representative of the dukes of Savoy ; and 
most of the rest of Italy, including Venice, was taken 
possession of by Austria, A. D. 1815. 

The reviral of letters and the arts in Europe commenced in 
Italy, and some of the greatest names in both belong to that 
country. In the end of the 14th centnry, Dante, a Florentine, 
wrote his Dirina Commedia, a poem of great celebrity. Imme- 
diately after him flourished Petrarch and Boccaccio, also natives 
of Florence, and who, besides enriching their native language 
with works in poetry and prose, cultivated Greek literature 
with great ardour, and introduced a taste for it into Europe. 
Lorenzo di Medici was a munificent patron of men of learning, 
and of artists, in which he was followed by pope lieo X. of the 
same family. In their days, or from about A. D. 1450 to 1522, 
flourished the poets Fulci and Ariosto ; the historians Machia- 
velli and Guicciardini, and the painters Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Titian, and Michael Angelo. The latter was equally 
eminent in sculpture. Architecture was also encouraged, and 
the great church of St. Peter's, in Rome, an edifice of unri- 
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vailed extent and grandeur, was ereeted by Leo. After the 
above eminent writers, lived Tasso, the author of Jerusalem 
Delivered, and Galileo, who in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury invented the telescope, and discovered the satellites of the 
larger planets. Of late years, the political condition of Italy 
has been unfavourable to intellectual emoience, and the only 
branches of science and literature, cultivated with success, have 
been music and the opera, or dramatic representation to which 
music is adapted. 
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1. This country was at first subdued by the Cartha^ 
ginianSy from whom it was taken by the Romans. On 
the downfal of the latter, it was overrun by the Gothic 
tribes of Vandals and Snevi, and the Alans, a Slavonian 
people. 

2. These were driven to the mountains of Gallicia 
and Portugal, or passed over into Africa before the 
Visigoths, who invaded and settled in Spain A. D. 410, 
and embraced the Christian religion. 

3. A long period of freedom from foreign warfare 
introduced luxury and civil dissension into the Gothic 
kingdom ; and in the reign of Roderic, count Julian, 
governor of Andalusia, invited the Arabs, who had 
spread themselves to the opposite coast of Spain, to 
invade the kingdom. 

Roderic was a usurper, having excluded the two young sons 
of Witiza, the former king, from the succession. Julian ad- 
hered to the young princes. It is also said that Julian had 
private injuries to revenge, Roderic having violated his 
daughter. 

4. Musa, the Arab governor, sent over an army 
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under Tarik, and a severe battle was fought on the 
banks of the Oaadaleta. The sons of Witiza deserted 
to the Arabs, and the Goths were defeated. Roderic, 
in his flighty was drowned in the Guadalquiver^ A. D< 
711. 

5. All Spain immediately submitted to the con- 
querorsy except the mountainous province of Asturia, 
where a small body of Spaniards, under Pelayo, main- 
tained their independence. 

6. The first governors of Spain were the officers of 
the Khalifs of Bagdad, of the house of Ommeyah; 
but the last Khalif of this house was deposed, and 
every male of his family murdered, except one youth, 
Abderrahman, who escaped to Africa, whence he was 
invited by the partisans of his family into Spain, of 
which he was acknowledged king, with little oppositioD, 
A. D. 755. 

7. The descendants of Abderrahman continued for 
nearly two centuries to reign in Spain, at their capital 
Cordova ; the princes of which patronised the sciences 
and arts, particularly astronomy and medicine, at a 
time when Christian Europe was sunk in the deepest 
barbarism. 

8. In this interval, however, the power of the ruling 
house was much weakened; many of the emirs had 
made themselves independent, and several Arab, or, as 
they were usually termed, Moorish, kingdoms existed 
in Spain in the tenth and following centuries. 

9. The Christians, taking ad^vantage of the domestic 
disputes of the Moors, gradually extended their boun- 
daries, and by the 12th century formed three flourishing 
kingdoms, Leon, Castile, and Arragon. Part of the 
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coast of Catalonia was ind^endent under the counts 
of Barcelona, and the kingdom of Navarre occupied 
the vallies of the Pyrenees. 

The wars between the Christians and Moors, or those amongst 
themselves, in which their religious enemies were often their 
allies, excited in both parties a lofty and chivalrous spirit. The 
Spanish traditional ballads celebrate particularly their hero Ruy 
Dias, familiarly called the Cid. 

10. By the middle of the thirteenth century the only 
remaining Moorish kingdom was that of Grenada, 
which was preserved for a time longer by the jealousies 
and mutual wars of the Christian princes. 

11. At length Christian Spain was subject to one 
authority. Leon was united to Castile by Ferdinand, 
A. D. 1248. The greater part of Navarre had been 
annexed to Arragon ; and at the end of the 15th 
century, Isabella, queen of Castile, and Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon, united the two crowns by marriage, 
A. D. 1479. 

' 12. The arms of the united princes were immediately 
directed against Grenada : after ten years of warfare, 
it was taken^ and Mohammedan dominion for ever abo- 
lished in Spain. 

It was in the reign of these princes, and through the patronage 
of Isabella, that Columbus, a Genoese navigator, discovered 
America. The country was afterwards subdued by Cortez and 
Pizarro, and its valuable mines of gold and silver continued until, 
of late, to fill the coffers of iSpain. In the same reign was esta- 
blished the Inquisition, a tribunal which sat in secret upon all per- 
sons suspected of disbelieving the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
church, and condemned heretics to be burnt alive ; an institution 
wholly alien to the spirit of Christianity, and disgraceful to 
Spain. 

13, Joanna, the only child of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
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was married to Ma&imiliati of Oertnany, atid their son^ 
Charles Y., succeeded to the throne of Spain. 

14. He was succeeded in Spain by Philip, whose 
bigoted devotion to the Catholic religion enfeebled the 
kingdom. He spent much blood and treasure, in vain, in 
supporting the Catholics in France, and in the inva- 
sion of England by the Inyincible Armada ; and he 
lost for ever the Dutch Netherlands and most of the 
Spanish possessions in the East Indies. 

16. His suocessofp Philip III., was influenced bj 
similar feelings, and expelled the Moriscoes, or deseeo- 
dants of the Moors, from Spain. A million of quiet^ 
industrious subjects were thus lost to the kingdom. 

16. The decline of Spain proceeded rapidly in the 
next two reigns of Philip lY. and Charles II. The 
latter dying without issue, a war broke out for the 
succession, A. D. 1701. 

17. Charles bequeathed the crown to Philip of Anjon, 
second «on of the Dauphin, grandson of Louis XIV. 
This was disputed by Leopold, emperor of Austria, who 
was a grandaon by the maternal line of Philip IIL, and 
demanded Spain for his son Charles. England and 
Holland supported the emperor, to prevent the aggran^ 
disement of Louis and his family. ' 

18. In the wars that followed, the allies, under prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, were successful 
in Italy, Germany^ and the Netherlands ; but the 
people of Spain preferred Philip of Ai\jou to Charles of 
Austria^ and his cause fiofdly triumphed. 

10. After the murder of their king by the French, 
in 1798, the king of Spain, Charles IV., declared war 
against France \ but his troops being defeated, he soon 
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made peace^ atid Spain remained undisturbed amidst 
the general agitation of Europe. 

20. In consequence of family quarrels Charles re- 
signed in favour of his son Ferdinand. Buonaparte, 
professing to mediate between them^ invited father and 
son to Bayonne ; where he put them both into confine* 
ment# and sent troops to occupy Spain. 

21. A general rising took place ; the Spaniards pro- 
claimed Ferdinand VII., A. D. 1808. Though re- 
peatedly defeated in the field, they maintained a harass- 
ing and irregular war, by which vast numbers of the 
enemy were destroyed. 

22. Buonaparte made his brother Joseph king of 
Spain, but his authority was acknowledged only in the 
presence of the French armies. The interests of Spain 
were managed by the Cortes, an assembly of deputies 
from the provinces, collected first at Seville, and sub-^ 
sequently at Cadiz, the only town in possession of the 
patriots. 

23. At last the supreme command of the Spanish 
forces was given to I^rd Wellington, who had driven 
the French out of Portugal. The combined armies 
recovered Madrid, defeated the French at Vittoria, and 
expelled them from the Peninsula. 

24. Ferdinand, being restored to the throne, dismissed 
the Cortes, revived the Inquisition which they had 
abolished, and re-established the government on its 
former despotic footing. 

26. Several insurrections broke out in consequence^ 
and many of the patriotic chiefs and leaders were ba- 
nished, or put to death. Ferdinand was supported by 
the clergy and the people, and by the arms of France. 
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On his death, A. D» 1833, he was succeeded by 
his widow, whose claim to the succession is disputed by 
Carlos the brother of the late king. 

The original government of Spain was a mixed monarchy ; 
and a popular assembly called the Cortes, composed of the 
nobles and deputies from the cities, controlled the monarch. 
The power of Charles Y. and his successors removed this check 
upon arbitrary authority, and the king was afterwards absolute. 
The clergy have, however, always possessed great influence, and 
have assisted the court to check the diffusion of knowledge, so 
that the major part of the Spanish nation is still immersed in 
Ignorance and superstition. The splendour and activity of the 
reign Qf Charles V . were favourable to literary exertions, and a 
number of eminent writers flourished in that and the following 
reigns, particularly the dramatic writers Calderon and Lope de 
Vega, and the author of Don Quixote, Cervantes. 



PORTUGAL. 

1. Portugal, anciently called Lusitania, shared the 
fate of Spain, and was successively subject to the 
B,omans^ the Suevi, the Goths, and the Arabs. 

2. At the end of the twelfth century, Henry, a 
Knight of the house of Burgundy, received from Al- 
fonso^ king of Leon, the government of all the districts 
conquered from the Moors in the west. 

3. His son, count Alfonso, defeated the Moors in the 
great battle of Ourique, A. D. 1139, and was saluted by 
his army king of Portugal on the field of battle. 

4. His descendants continued' to reign in uninter- 
rupted succession, and recovered the whole of Portugal, 
making Lisbon their capital. 

6. On the death of Ferdinand I., A. D. 1385, without 
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male heirs, Joho, king of Castile, claioied the sucees* 
sion on behalf of his wife, a daughter of Ferdinand ; 
bnt the Portngaese elected John, an illegitimate son of 
Pedro the Severe, the father of Ferdinand. John 
defeated the Spanish army, and reigned 48 years. 

lu the reig^ of this prince began those attempts at maritime 
discoyery, which opened new worlds to the knowledge of 
£arope. Don Henry, the son of John, was much attached to 
tbe fltady of narigation and geography, and narigators of alt 
countries were patronised and employed by him. Madeira and 
tbe Western Islands were, in conseqoence, discovered, and the 
coast of Africa was explored. 

6. Alphonso II., his grandson, led an army over to 
Africa^ and conquered Tangiers from the Moors. 

7. In the reign of John II. settlements were made on 
the Gold Coast of Africa ; and the Cape of Good Hope 
was discovered, and doubled, by Diaz, A. D. 1487. 

8. His successor, Emanuel, equipped a fleet under 

Vasco de Gama, for the prosecution of the voyage to 

the East Indies, round the Cape of Good Hope, A. D* 

1497. 

Vasco de Gama landed at Calicut, governed hy the Zamortn, 
a prince of the Nair tribe. He afterwards formed an alliance 
with the Raja of Cochin. On his return to Europe, Alphonso 
Albuquerque was sent with a strong fleet to India. He took posses- 
sion of Ormus in the Persian Gulf, and the island of Goa on the 
Malabar coast, where he founded a city, the capital of the Portu- 
guese posse^ons in the East. He forced the petty Rajas of Canara 
and Malabar to acknowledge the supremacy of Portugal ; then 
crossed the bay of Bengal, and took Malacca, where he built a 
city. Various other places in the Archipelago were made subject 
to tbe Portuguese. Macao was ceded to them by the Chinese. 
The Portuguese dominions in the East subsisted in full vigour 
for above half a century, notwithstanding the bigoted intolerance 
of the invaders, which established the Inquisition at Goa. Dis- 
sensions at home, and the transfer of Portugal to the king of 
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Spain, led to the neglect ' and decline of the Asiatic colonies | 
and upon the oecnrrence of war with the N'etheirlatlds, the 
Dutch, then rieinf into maritime diatanction, aooa deprired 
Philip II. of his possessions in the Ea^t, with exception of Goa 
and Macao, still belonging to Portugal. 

9. Sebastian, the grandson of !EmaniieI, led an army 
into Africa, against the Emir of Morocco, A. D. 1578. 
His army was defeated, and Sebastian disappeared; 
buriedf no doubt, amongst the slain ; but his subjects 
long believed him living, and looked for his retarb. 

10. His uncle, Cardinal Henry, succeeded : on his 
death various claimants appeared, the most powerful of 
whom, Philip It. of Spain, became *also king of Por- 
tugal. 

' 11. In the reign of Philip IV. the Portuguese threw 
off the Spanish yoke, and elected king, John duke of 
Braganza, descended from the former royal family, 
A. D. 1640. 

12. His son Alphonso YL was deposed for his cruel- 
ties, and his brother, Peter II., made king, in whose 
reign the king of Spain acknowledged the independence 
of Portugal. He was succeeded by John V., A. !>. 1766. 

13. In the reign of his successor, Joseph II., Lisbon 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake : 15,000 persons 
are said to have perished, A. D. 1755. 

14. Maria Frances Isabella succeeded her father 
A. D. 1777 ; her mental faculties being impaired, her 
son was nominated regent. > 

15. Portugal was little involved in the warB of the 
French Revolution until A. D. 1807, when Buonaparte 
sent an army to occupy the country, and dissolve the 
alliance that had long subsisted between Great Britain 
and Portugal. The prince regent, unable to resist the 
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invaders, emharked with aU the court on board an 
Eoglish squadron, and sailed to Aio Janeiro, an impor- 
tant Portuguese settlement in South America. 

4 

16. A British force was sent to Portug^aU whioh» 
under the duke of Wellington, cleared the country of 
the French; and the British and' Portuguese advancing 
into Spain, contributed chiefly to the expulsion of th9 
French from that country also. 

17. The court cpntinued, for some time after the war* 
to reside in Brazil, where, upon the death of the old 
queen, the regent succeeded by the title of John VI. 
He returned to Lisbon in 1821, and accepted a new 
constitution, framed on principles of political freedom. 
His eldest son, Don Pedro, was left the sovereign of 
Brazil, which was separated from Portugal. 

18. The clergy, and enemies of popular freedom, 
headed by the queen and her youngest son Don Miguel, 
and supported by Spain, attempted to depose the king 
and overturn the constitution, but were frustrated by 
the interposition of the British government. 

19* On the death of John, Maria, the daughter of 
his eldest sou, the emperor of Brazil, was proclaimed 
queen ; but the regency first, and afterwards the sove- 
reignty, was usurped by her uncle Don Miguel. 

20. A powerful party having been formed to support 
the claims of Maria, a protracted civil war took place, in 
which Miguel was finally defeated, and obliged to quit 
Portugal. Donna Maria then became Queen, under the 
regency of her father Don Pedro, whose recent demise 
has left her in exercise of the sovereignly. 

The people bf Portugal, like those of Spain, are ignorant and 
bigdted, and the higher nobility are not mnob more enlightened. 
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Correct and liberal views of policy are almost restricted to some 
of the middle classes ; and the mass of the population is, in 
neither kingdom, desirous of a change, or fit for a popular form 
of gorernment. 



6SBEGE. 



1. A long line of princes, the emperors of Byzantium, 
or Constantinople^ continued for ten centaries, after the 
separation of the western empire, feebly to represent 
the majesty of the Caesars of Rome. 

2. Arcadius^ the brother of the more unfortunate 
Honorius, was a weak prince, governed by his empress. 
His successors were as little distinguished, until the 
reign of Justinian, A.'D. 527^ who, by the talents of 
his generals Belisarius and Narses, checked the Per- 
sians^ and re-annexed part of Italy and Africa to bis 
authority. 

In his reign, and by bis orders, a body of Jurists, under Tri- 
bonian, compiled the celebrated code of laws, distinguished as 
the Institutes, Pandects, and Novels, which formed the basis 
of the civil law of Europe. 

3. Pfaocas, a centurion, invested by the army with 
the purple, oppressing the people, and being guilty of 
great atrocities, the provinces rebelled^ and Heraclios, 
the son of the Exarch of Africa, having deposed and 
put him to death, was nominated emperor, A. D. 610. 

4. Heraclius drove back the Persians who had pene- 
trated into Syria and Egypt, as well as the Avars, a 
barbarous tribe, who had advanced into Thrace; but 
towards the close of faiti reign, the Arabs, now become 
the followers of Mohammed, burst into Syria and 
Egypt, and both provinces were lost to the Byzantine 
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empire. Africa ako was ao6n added to the conqnests 
of the Arabs. ^ 

6. A number of princes followed, many of whom 
acquired the throne by usurpation and murder. Leo 
the Isaurian, raised to the throne by the army A D 
717, prohibited the worship of images, which lost* the 
empire the nominal dependence of Rome. 

6. Irebe, the widow of Leo, succeeded by the mur- 
der of her infant son. She was deposed by Nicephorus 
who was killed in battle with the Bulgarians, a bar- 
barian tribe, who had crossed the Danube and carried 
their raxages to the walls of Constantinople. 

7. Basil I. established a dynasty, which continued 
for two centuries. A. D. 867. Of his descendants, 
John Zuusces subdued the Russians, and Basil II 
broke the power of the Bulgarians. Zoe, the niece of 
Basil, reigned as empress for 30 years, elevating her 
lovers to the imperial throne, and deposing them at her 
pleasure. Her sister. Theodora, was the last of the 
house of Basil, A. D. 1056. 

8. Various princes were elevated to the throne be- 
tween this period and the year 1081. when the dynasty 
of the Comneni was founded by Alexis Comnenus, 
an able prince, who successfully defended himself 
against the barbarians of Europe and the Turks who 
had settled themselves in Asia Minor. 

It was in the reign of tbis emperor that the first ernsaders 
passed into Asia. One effect of their success was to suspend the 
downftll of the Greek empire. 

9. John Comnenus emulated the conduct and cou- 
rage of his father; but in the reign of his successors 
family fends weakened the state, and introduced new' 
enemies. 
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. 10. Alexis IV. having been placed on the .throne' 
by the leaders of the fourth crusade, Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, and the Doge of ^Venicey was murdered by 
his cousin. The crusaders, in revenge, stormed and 
took Constantinople. Baldwin was made emperor^ and 
the Morea and the islands were appropriated by 
Venice. 

. 11. Five Latin emperors held the imperial city fifty- 
seven years, till 1261, when it was retaken by a general 
of Michael PalsBologus, a prince descended from the 
Comneni family by his mother, and the second prince 
of the last dynasty of Christian sovereigns of Constan- 
tinople. 

12. The Turks, who had been beaten back by the 
crusaders, reoccupied Asia Minor, and crossed over into 
Europe. Nothing remained to the emperors beyond 
the- walls of Constantinople, and the city was distracted 
by civil broils. 

- 13. At length, in the reign of Constantino Palaeolo- 
gus, Constantinople was besieged by Mohammed II. 
After a siege of fifty days, the walls were laid in ruins. 
Constantino fell fighting valiantly ; the city was plun- 
dered, and the inhabitants sold for slaves, A. D. 1453. 

14. The Peloponnesus was quickly overrun, but the 
islands, for some time, escaped Moslem subjugation. 
The countries between Constantinople and the Danube 
were soon included within the Turkish sway. 

15. From that period, Greece, properly so called, 
continued subject to the Turks, and suffered every op- 
pression that their ignorance or fanaticism could inflict, 
until the year 1821, when a general insurrection broke 
out. 
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16. In the hostilities which ensued, the most savage 
barbarity was displayed on both sides. The Greeks ex- 
hibited indiridaal instances of extraordinary valour, bat 
little wisdom in their political^ and little talent in their 
military measures. 

17. France, Russia, and Great Britain, at last inter- 
posed to put a stop to further hostilities, and to gua- 
ranty to the Greeks their emancipation from Turkish 
bondage. A monarchical form of government was es- 
tablished, and Otho, son of the king of Bavaria, was 
elected king of Greece, A. D. 1831. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

1. A branch of Seljukian Turks had established a 
principality in Karamania, the capital of which was 
Iconium. Othman, an officer in the service of one of 
the Sultans of Iconium, received a grant of land in the 
direction of ancient Phrygia, where he took Brusa from 
the Greek emperor, and laid the foundation of that 
power called after him, Ottoman. 

2. Orchan, his sod, added largely to his territories, 
and formed' a body of infantry, afterwards formidable to 
Europe — the Yenicheri, or Janizaries. 

3. Morad, bis successor, advanced into Europe, and 
made Adrianople his capital, A. D. 1859. 

4. Bayezid, (Bajazet,) llderim, or ' Lightning,' suc- 
ceeded. A Christian army of 60,000 men, reinforced 
by the noblest chivalry of France and Germany, com- 
manded by Sigismund, king of Hungary, marched 
against him. A battle was fought at Nicopolis, in 
which the Turks were victorious, A. D. 1396. 
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5. The Asiatic dominions of Bayezid being invaded 
by Timur-leng, commonly called Tamerlane, he hastened 
to oppose the Tartars, but was defeated and taken pri- 
soner, A. D. 1403. 

It 18 said that Timnr exposed bis prisoner to public Tiew in 
an iron cage. 

6. Civil dissension followed these disasters, bat pros- 
perity was restored by Mohammed I. His son, Morad 
Il.y subdued most of the Byzantine territory, and de- 
feated the Hungarians in a great battle at Varna, 
A. D. 1444. 

7. The son of Morad, Mohammed II., besieged and 
captured Constantinople, which henceforth became the 
Ottoman capital. 

8. Selim, the grandson of Mohammed, was one of the 
greatest of the Turkish princes. He added Syria and 
Egypt to his empire, A. D. 1517. 

9. Suleiman the Magnificent succeeded his father 
A. D. 1520, and continued to extend the Turkish 
power. He repeatedly defeated the Hungarians and 
Grermans, and took from them several important places. 
He besieged Vienna, but was unable to make himself 
master of that city. He expelled the Knights of St. 
John from Rhodes, and attacked them in Malta, but 
without success. Most of the islands in the Mediter- 
ranean were subjected to him, as well as Tunis and 
Biserta in Africa; and Bagdad was taken from the 
king of Persia. 

10. His son, Selim II., reduced the island of Cyprus, 
but his fleet was destroyed at Lepanto by the com- 
bined fleets of Spain and Venice, under Don John of 
Austria, A. D. 1671. 

11. The Turkish princes, for .several reigns, gave 
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themselves up to indolence and sensualityf and no ac- 
cessions were made to the empire. The Janizaries 
began also to display the character of pnetorian bands, 
and interfere in the succession. 

12. Mohammed IV. was the next Sultan that became 
formidable to Christian Europe, chiefly by the abilities 
of his vizir, Ahmed Kuprigli. He took Candia from the 
Venetians, and made some conquests from the Poles, 
Hungarians, and Grermans* In 1683 the Turks laid 
siege to Vienna, but were obliged to retire before John 
Sobieski king of Poland; and in 1687 they suffered 
a severe defeat at Mohatz, in Hungary. From this pe- 
riod the power of Turkey rapidly declined. . 

13. In 1699 Mustapha was compelled to cede Tran- 
sylvania to Austria, Asof to Russia, and the Morea to 
the Venetians. The latter was afterwards recovered 
by the Turkic 

14. Ahmed III. gave an asylum to Charles XII. of 
Sweden, and made war with Peter of Russia, who was 
defeated, and obliged ' to relinquish his former con- 
quests. In a war with Austria, the Turkish emperor 
was unsuccessful, losing Belgrade ; and being equally 
unfortunate in Persia, in a war against Nadir Shah, he 
was deposed, A. D. 1730. 

15. Mohammed V., his nephew, lost Georgia and 
Armenia on . the Persian frontier, and suffered some 
losses in hostilities with Russia and Germany. 

16. In the four following reigns war was repeatedly 
renewed between Russia and Turkey, always to the 
disadvantage of the latter, which was obliged to relin- 
quish all its possessions on the northern coast of the 
Slack Sea, and to acknowledge the right of Russia to 
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protect the Christian prioces of MoId{i?ia and Wal- 
lachia* 

17. The reign of Selim III. began, A. D. 1789, with 
a war with Catharine II.- of Russia, in which peace was 
purchased by great sacrifices of territory. At a later 
period Egypt was invaded by the French, but they 
were defeated, and compelled to qait the country^ by 
the English, io 1801. A revolt of the Janizaries de- 
posed Selim A. D. 1807, and raised Mnstapha lY. to 
the throne ; but he was deposed after a reign of one 
year, and Mahmoud II. made emperor A. D. 1808. 

19. The reign of Mahmoud has been full of im- 
portant events. The Greeks, in 1821, threw off the 
Ottoman yoke, and after a sanguinary contest have 
been declared independent; and in 1828 a war with 
Russia took place, in which the armies of Mahmoud 
were uniformly defeated, and the Russians were only 
prevented from advancing to Constantinople by large 
concessions on the part of the Turks, and the mediation 
of the other European powers. 

19. On the other hand, Turkey has gained at home 
by tbe successful suppression of the turbulent Jani- 
zaries, and tbe introduction of European discipline 
amongst the troops. A disposition * has also been 
evinc€$d by Mahmdud to adopt the habits and practices 
of Europeans in civil as well as military; affairs. 

The government of Turkey is an absolute despotism, as in 
other Asiatic states. The Sultan is the only source of faoDours 
and dignities, and is not subject to the check even of a here- 
ditary aristocracy. The succession has hitherto depended chiefly 
upon the election of the Janizaries. 

The ^religion of the Turks is Mohammedanism, according to 
the ,SmHi doctrines, to wfakh they have always been bigoted ad- 
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hetentfl. The Sidtan is the nominal head of the church, or 
khalif, which title was adopted hy Selim I. on the conquest of 
Egypt and the death of the last khalif of the house of Ahhas 
on his way to Constantinople. 

The power of the Turks was once very formidable to their 
Christian neighbours. It is now, however, much reduced by the 
loss of Moldavia and Wallachia, and Li Greece. Egypt, too, 
may be considered independent, under its present pasha ; and 
io general the pashas, or principal governors, pay little more 
than nominal submission to the emperor. The reforms of Mab- 
moud may improve the political organization of the empire ; 
but the Turks have hitherto beheld every innovation with 
horror, and are some centuries behind the rest of Europe in 
civilisation. 



ASIA. 

We now return to the regions of Asia, beginning with the 
most westerly, and proceeding to the east. 

ARABIA. 

1. The Arabs profess to be descended from Ishmael, 
the son of the Jewish patriarch Abraham, by his hand- 
maid Hagar. ., 

However this may be, yet that the Arabs and Hebrews are 
of a kindred stem is proved by the affinity of their languages. 

2. Their valour, and the deserts in which they dwell, 
preserved them from becoming a province of the Roman 
empire. 

3. Leading a pastoral and predatory life, they were 
little heard of until the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, when Arabia became the original seat of occHr* 
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rences that wrought an entire change in the condition 
of the nations of the east^ and menaced those of the 
west with a similar revolution. 

4. Mohammed, of the tribe of the Koreish, a native 
of Mecca, endeavoured to convert his fellow citizens 
from idolatry to a belief in one God^ and in himself as 
the Prophet of God. 

5. After teaching these doctrines for some time, his 
life was endangered by the opposition of Abu Sufian, 
the head man of Mecca; and he fled to the neigh- 
bouring city of Medina, where he was received with 
honour as a prophet. 

The flight from Mecca constitutes the aera of the Mobamme- 
dans, or Hijra, that is, ' flight.' It.dates A. D. 622. 

6. Supported by the people of Medina and con- 
verts from other parts, Mohammed took Mecca, and 
compelled the whole of Arabia to acknowledge his divine 
mission and temporal sovereignty. 

Besides the unity of the Deity, and his own prophetical cha- 
racter, Mohammed tanght a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, promising, for the former, sensual enjoyments in heaven 
to all who perished in battle in the cause of the ' true faith ' or 
Islam. He also made it incumbent on all Moslems, or followers 
of Islam, to spread his doctrines by the sword, compelling all, 
who refused to helieve, to pay tribute. He directed the Mo- 
hammedans to pray five times a day, according to set forms, and 
with stated purifications ; and he recommended occasional pil- 
grimage to Mecca. These, and other subjects, are detailed in 
the Koran, the chapters of which were said by Mohammed to 
be communicated to him by the angel Gabriel. They were 
recited or preached by him in public ; and from notes taken by 
his hearers, or fragments left by himself, were first compiled in 
their present form by the khalif Othman. The Koran is the 
basis of the Mohammedan law as well as religion. 

7. Mohammed was succeeded in the khalifat by his 
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fatfaer-in-law Abu Bekr, in A. D. 682, in whose time for- 
midable armies of Mohammedans penetrated into Syria 
and Persia. He was succeeded by Omar, in whose 
khalifat Egypt, and part of Syria, were subdued. Omar 
was assassinated. 

8. Othman, the third khalif, experienced a like fate. 
In 655 he was murdered* and Ali, the cousin and son- 
in-law of Mohammed, and his first pupil, was elected 
khalif. 

The tardy election of Ali was the cause of a violent schism 
amongst the Mohammedans, which still continues ; one party; 
the Shiahs, maintaining that the three first khalifs were usurpers ; 
and the other, the Sunis, asserting their legitimate title to the 
khalifat. The Persians generally are Shiahs ; the Turks and 
Arabs, Sunis. Both classes exist in India, — the common people 
are mostly of the Shiah, the learned and respectable of the Sufft 
sect. 

9. A war broke out between Ali and the ^vernors. of 
Syria and Egypt, Moawiyah and Amru. The hostile 
armies met at SiflSn, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and an indecisive contest occurred, which lasted 110 
day3> when negociations for peace took place, during 
which All was killed at Kiifa by an assassin, A. D. 
660. 

A set of religious fanatics had resolved to destroy all the thre^ 
chiefs of the contest, in order to restore peace. Moawiyah was 
wounded ; the secretary of Amru was killed instead of his 
master, and the plot proved fatal to Ali alone. 

10. After the death of Ali, the seat of the khalifat 
was transferred to Syria, and Arabia has since been 
nominally subject to the khalifs, or to the Turkish 
emperors. 

Mohammedans from all parts of the world go in pilgrimage to 
Medina and Mecca, and at the latter visit the Kaaba, a small 
temple which was venerated by the Pagan Arabs, and which 
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was allowed by Mohammed to continue an object of homage. 
It is said to have been erected by Abraham, and has been built 
round and embellished by different Mohammedan princes. A 
black stone, in the south-east corner of the Kaaba, said to have 
fallen from heaven, is an object of veneration to all pious Mos- 
lems, as is the well Zemzem, near Mecca. 



SYRIA. 

. 1. The countries on the east of the Mediterranean, 
contiguous to Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, provinces 
of the Greek empire, were the first seats of the Moslem 
victories. 

2. In the khalifat of Abu Bekr, an army, com- 
manded by Abu Obeidah, assisted by Kh^led and 
Amru, defeated the forces of Heraclins at Eiznadin, 
A. D. 633» Another great victory on the banks of the 
Yermak gave Syria to the Moslems. 

On the capture of Jerusalem, the khalif Omar visited that 
city, and founded a mosque there. Jerusalem is scarcely in- 
ferior in sanctity to Mecca and Medina in the estimation of the 
Mohammedans, who regard Moses and Jesus as prophets. 

3. Moawiyahy son of Abu Sufian, governor of Syria, 
declared himself khalif on the murder of Othman, and, 
after that of Ali^ reigned without a rival. His capital 
was Damascus, A. D. 660. 

The khalifs, who succeeded Moawiyah, were called Ommei- 
yades, from Ommeiyah, one of their ancestors. 

4. Yezid succeeded to his father. Hasan^ the elder 
son of Ali^ retired to a private life at Medina : but his 
brother Hosein made an attempt to obtain the khalifat. 
Being abandoned by the people of Kufah, who had pro- 
mised their support, he was surrounded and slain by 
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the cavalry of Yezid, ou the plain of K^rbela, near the 

Euphrates, A. D. 680. 

The deaths of Hasan aod Hosein are annually commemorated 
in Shiah countries with marks of public grief. 

. 5. Fourteen khalifs, of the house of Ommeiyah, 
reigned at Damascus during a period of 70 years, in 
which their sway was extended over Persia and Turkestan 
in one direction, and Africa and Spain in the other. 
Merwan, the last of the Ommeiyah khalifs, was deposed 
and slain, and the khalifat transferred to the house of 
Abbas, who made Persia the seat of their government, 
the capital of which was Bagdad, A. D. 750. 

From this period, Syria and Palestine were provinces subject 
either to Persia or to Egypt, and finally to the Ottoman empire. 
In the last year of the eleventh century, Jerusalem was taken 
by the warriors of the first Crusade ; their leader, GodfVty of 
Bouillon, was made king; and a petty Christian sovereignty 
established, which lasted nearly a century, until overturned hy 
Salah-uddin, or Saladin, A. D. 1188. Several other Crusades 
were undertaken for its recovery, but without success. 



PERSIA. 

1. Persia was subdued by the Mohammedans in the 
two first khalifats, and continued subject to the princes 
of Damascus, until the reign of Merwan, when an insur- 
rection took place in Khorasan, in favour of the de- 
scendants of Abbas, one of the uncles of Mohammed ; 
the fourth from whom, Ali, or Abdullah, surnamed 
Abul Abbas SefTa, or the Sanguinary, was made khalif. 

2. From him the dynasty was named Abbasside, of 
which thirty-seven princes possessed the title of khalif 
of Bagdad during a period of five centuries, till the 
middle of the 13th century. 
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9. The first soverei^s of the house of Abbas were 
princeA of great power, ruling over Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Africa, Persia, and Turkestan, and compelling 
the Greek emperors to pay them tribute. The fifth 
khalif, Harun-al-Rashid| or Harun the Just, the cotem- 
porary of Charlemagne, was celebrated for the splen- 
dour of his court, and his patronage of learning ; and 
is renowned both in history and fable. 

4. Harun was succeeded by his son Al Amin, between 
whom and his brother Al Mamun a contest arose, which 
ended in the defeat and death of the former, and the 
accession of the latter to the khalifat, A. D. 813. 

5. Al Mamun was remarkable above all the khalifs 
for his munificent patronage of learning ; and in his 
reign a number of works were translated from Greek 
into Arabic, especially the writings of Aristotle, Pto- 
lemy, and Galen, on metaphysics, astronomy,* and medi- 
cine. He died A. D. 833.' 

6. Al Matassem, another son of Harun, succeeded. 
He was engaged in repeated wars with the Greek 
emperor Theophilus, but his reign was short, as he died 
A. D. 838. 

7. From this time the political authority of the khalifs 
declined. They were venerated as the heads of the 
Moslem religion, but their temporal power was re* 
stricted to Bagdad and its vicinity, of which remnant 
even they were at last deprived. 

The title khalif imports, vicar or representative ; those who 
bore it being the vicars of Mohammed upon earth, and conse- 
quently chiefs of the Moslem religion. 

. & In the khalifat of Muated Al Ullah, the thirteenth 
khalif, A. D. 866, Yakub Ben Leis, a captain of ban- 
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diUi, md aflerw«rds a miUUury leader of note, sabdaed 
almost the whole of Persia. His brother Amer suc- 
ceeded».but was defeated and taken by Ismail» ot the 
family of Samdn, and sent prisoner to Bagdad, A« D. 
901. 

9. Daring the next eenturyi Persia was ditided be- 
tween two dynasties ; the Sam4nis, the descendmts of 
Ismail ; and the Dilemis, the descendants of Ali Bujah 
Dilemi : the first ruling the northern provinoeSi with 
the cities of Samarkand and Bokhara ; the latter go- 
verning the southern districts, and controllings though 
nominally obeying, the khalifs. 

10. In the eleventh century, the Sdjuk Turks, who 
were recent converts to Islam, invaded Persia, and, 
under Toghrul Beg, made themselves masters of Bag- 
dad, and of the person of Alkaim, the twenty-sixth 
khalif, A.D. 1055. 

11. Alp Arslan, the victorious Lion, succeeded his 
uncle. He extended his conquests to Georgia and 
Armenia, defeated and took prisoner Romanus, the 
emperor of Constantinople, and added part of Asia 
Minor on the west, and on the north Khwarasm, to his 
dominions. He was killed A. D. 1073. 

12. Malek Shah, his son, succeeded him. He con- 
quered Syria and Egypt on the south, and on the north 
Bokhara and Samarkand. He reigned 20 years with 
liuittterrupted prosperity, A. D. 1082. 

This prince and his minister Nizam Al Mnlk were liberal 
patrons of learning and science. The calendar was reformed in 
his reign, and a new aera, the Jelaleau, commencing in the year 
pf the H^ra 471, A. B. 1079, was established. 

13. Four sons of Malek Shah reigned in sucoesaon. 
The third, or Mohammed, was chiefly occupied in 

o 
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the wars of the firiit Crusades. The last of the four 
brethren, Sanjar, ia deemed the best^ if not the great- 
est, of the Seljukiau monarchs. He died A« I). 1167. 

14. On bis death the anthority of 'tte Sel^akian sal- 
tans declined, and for nearly a century P«*sia lAras 
broken up into a number of petty principalities, formed 
of the provinces subjected to attabegi, or governors, 
who made themselves independent. 

15. Persia was overran by the armies of Jangez 
Khan, the khakan of the Mongols, but not perma- 
nently conquered till the time of his grandson Huldku, 
who captured and demolished Bagdad, and put to death 
Al Mustassem, the thirty-seventh and last khalif of the 
house of Abbas, A. D. 1258. 

16. Hul&ku removed the seat of government to Ma- 
ragha, in Azerbijan, where he devoted the last years of 
his reign to the patronage of science. 

An observatory was erected at Maragha, and a set of astro- 
nomical tables compiled under the direction of Naser-ud-din, 
better known as the author of the ethical work, the Akblak 
Naseri. 

17. Abaka succeeded his father A. D. 1264. His 
brother apd successor, Nikoudar, became a Moham- 
medan, and persecuted the Christiana, in consequence 
of which he- was deposed, and /his nephew Arghun 
raised to the throne^ A. D. 1268. 

Jangez Khan and his suoeessora were Pagans^ but Christian 
missionaries had been well received by thf^ M9i|go1^, and ^th^ 
princes kept up a friendly correspondence with the pope and 
Christian monarchs of the west. 

18. After two short and ihglorrou^ reigns, those of 
Kei Khatu and bkidu Khan, the s6n 'of Arghun, Gha- 
2an Khan, became king of Persia. He established a 
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nem eode of laws, and fiom political motives became a 
tfokamaiedany continiuDg however ou amieable terms 
with the Christian potentates. 

19. Khoda Bandeh, his brother, succeeded, A. D, 
1803, He removed the capital to Sultasia, and pro* 
claimed himself of the sect of Ali. Abou Seyd, bis son, 
was the last Mongol prince of Persia, of the family of 
Jaogez Khan, who possessed extensive power. He 
died A. D. 1335. 

The period from Hnl4ka to Abou Seyd was distinaaished by 
the existence of several of the most celebrated indiyidoals in the 
literature of Persia. Besides Naser-iid-din, Jelal-ud-din, usually 
styled Maulana Rumi, Sheikh Sadi, and Hafiz, flourished. 

ft 

20. The distracted state of Persia offered a favour- 
able opportunity to the Amir of the Turks, Tamerlane, 
or Timur-lengi, (the Lame,) to invade the kingdom. In 
his first invasion, A. D. 1384, he destroyed Sultania, 
and took Isfahan. In his second he took Bagdad, and 
drove out Ahmed, the last of the descendants of Hu- 

21. The descendants of Timur ruled over Persia 
by appointing governors over the provinces, themselves 
residing chiefly at Samarkand. Shah Rokh, his fourth 
son, was a distinguished patron of letters, as was his 
son Ulugh Beg. Abu Seyd, the last prince of this 
house, lost his life in a war with Uzen Hasan, chief of a 
tribe of Turkomans, who then made himself master of 
Persia, A. D. 1468. 

22. The supremacy of this family was but of short 
continuance. Shah Ismail, descended from a cele*- 
brated religious teacher, Sheikh Saffi Uddin, of Arde- 
bil, and descended by the maternal line from Uazen 
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HaMAQt nuule himself master of PertM, aad Ibanded 
the Seffavian dyaMty JL D. IfilKL ^ 

Ismail was' vrarmly devoted to the memory of Ali» and the 
Persians from binf !>ecame zealous Shias. Ismai) is looked upon 
by tbem as a !?aint, and is commonly styled Shafa-Sbian, lung of 
the Sbias. 

23. Shah Tamasp succeeded his father A. D. 1523. 
He was engaged repeatedly id war witii the Turkish 
emperor SirfimaOy by whom Parsia was mare than once 
invaded ; but the Ottomans were nuable to retain thmr 
conquests, and the death of Suliman freed l^masp from 
his powerful to9* Tamasp died A. O. 157^ after a 
reign of 53 years. 

This mooarcb receiTed and protected Hnmayiin, king of 
Delbi, wben expelled by Shir Shah, and enabUd him to return 
to India and recover his dominions. 

24. The SODS of Tamasp disputed the succession, 
but, after a short interval, the eldest, Mohammed Mirza, 
was proclaimed king. He again was deposed by the 
chief of Khorasan, and his youngest son Abbas made 
king, A. D. 1585. 

25. Shah Abbas, styled the Great, was the most 
illustrious of the Seffavian princes. He established 
order and obedience amongst his chiefs and nobles, put 
a stop to the incursions of the Usbek Tartars, who had 
annually devastated the north-eastern provinces, de- 
feated the Turks in a great battle, and recovered, or 
won from them, Tabriz, Georgia, Kurdistan, and Bag- 
dad. He died 1628. 

Isfahan became the capital of Persia in this reign, in which 
the royal palace, the great mosque, and dtber magnificent 
baildiDgs, were erected by Shah Abbas. He was also a liberal 
benefactor to Nejef^ where the remains of All are interred ; and 
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to Mesbedy die tomb of tbe dgbtfa Imam, Ali Reza. Kotwitb-' 
stauding bis religioui zeal, Sbiab- Abbas enocm^agad tbereaort of 
Christians \o Persia, and appropriated a quainter of Isfahan to 
the Armenians. Commerce was liberally coi^ntenanced daring 
his reign. Sbab Abbas was severe to bis ministers and nobles, 
and barbarously cruel in his own family^ causing bis eldest son 
to be murdered, and blinding both bis other sons upon suspicion 
of their amaiog at tbe crown. 

96. Shah SaflS, the gn^ndson of Abbas, succeeded ; a 
capricioiis and sanguinary tyrant* He died A. D. 1641, . 
and was succeeded by Abbas II., a prince whose chief 
fault wa» frequent inebriety, but who was at other 
seasons mild and just. He died A. D. 1666« 

27. Suliman succeeded his father. His reign, though 
long, b unmarked by any event of consequence. He 
died 1694. Hosein Mirza, his son, became king, and 
presented a contrast to his predecessors in his excessive 
bigotry. He reigned twenty years in peace, when an 
insurrection of the Afghans broke out in Candahar^ the 
leader of which, Mir Vais, defeated the armies sent for 
its suppression* 

28. The son of Mir Vais» Mohammed, invaded 
Persia A. D. 1722» took Isfahan, and compelled 
Shah Hosein « to surrender his person and kingdom. 
He commenced his reign wiih ability, but soon cKs* 
graced it by excessive cruelty, and died insane A. D. 
1725. 

29« .His cousjn Ashraf was made king, but he was 
defeated, and the A%hans expelled irdm Persm, A. D. 
1730, in the name of Tamasp, the son of Sultan Ho- 
sein, by his general Nadir, called Tamasp K4U Khan, 
afterwards Nadir Shab^ . 

90. Nadir maffethd Tamasp to possess the throne but 
for a few years, and, in 1732, dethroned and threw him 



into coofinement. Hb infaot son was made kiog, but, 
dying three jean afterwards^ Nadir was proclaiined 
king by the nobles and leaders, A. D. 17S6. 

31. Nadir Shah was greatly distinguished as a gene* 
ral and a conqneror : he recovered from the Tnrks and 
Russians the frontier provinces, which they had seized 
during the previous contentions ; reduced the Afghans 
to his authority, and invaded India, where he defeated 
Mohammed Shah, and occupied Delhi. He restored 
the city to the emperor, and retired from India on the 
payment of heavy contributions. 

The booty carried off by Nadir bas been estimated at 70 
milliooa sterling. The emperor and all the principal noble- 
men were obliged to make up the aum demanded with their 
jewels and riohest furniture. Amongst the most remarkable of 
the latter articles was the throne of the emperors of Delhi, made 
in the shape of a peacock, and richly ornamented with precious 
stones. 

32. After his return from India, Nadir subdued the 
northern kingdoms of Khwarasm and Bokhara, and 
settled at Meshed, which he made his capital : enter- 
taining suspicions of his eldest son, he had his eyes put 
out, and remorse for the crime made him franticly 
ferocious. Vast numbers of people, of every rank, fell 
victims to his rage, until some of his officers eonsfMred 
against, and assassinated him, A. D. 1747. 

33. The death of Nadir Sh»h was followed .by a 
period of confuaon. Ahmed Shah, oae of his officers, 
seized upon Khorasan and Gabul, and established the 
kingdom of the Afghans. Mohsunmed Husein lUian, 
a Persian chief, occupied the eastern shore of the Cas* 
pian; and Ali, the nephew of Nadir, was for a short 
time king of Persia. 
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34. Karim Khao, the- chief of the Zend tribe, sub- 
dued bis competitors, add restored prospmty and 
peace to Persia. He reigned 26 yeanii dying A. D. 
1779. 

35. Ciiol contention recurred upon his death, which 
terminated in the defeat and murder of Lutf Ali Khan, 
the last Zend prince^ and the elevation to the throne of 
Aga Mohammed^ of the Kajar triboi A. D. 1795. 

86. Aga Mohammed, by his activity and severity, 
repressed anarchy in Persia. He was engaged in war 
with Russia for the recovery of Georgia, when he was 
murd^ed by two of his menial attendants, whom he 
had threatened with punishment, A. D. 1797. 

37. He was succeeded by bis nephew, Fatteh Ali 
Khan, the late monarch of Persia. In his reign 
Persia has been dispossessed by Russia of all its north-* 
ern provinces between the Euxine and the Caspian. 
Fatteh AH died very recently, and was succeeded by 
his grandson Mohammed Mirza. 

The goTemiDent of Persia is an absolute monarchy ; but the 
right of succession, as in ancient times, and as in all Asiatic 
monarchies, is undefined, and generally rests with the strongest, 
whence a perpetual recurrence of bloodshed and anarchy arises. 
The religion is Mohammedan, and the Persians are zealons 
followers of the Shiab persuasion. The people consist of fbur 
classes ; the first are the native tribes, who live in tents, and are 
migratory with the seasons — as the Zend, Afishar, and others ; 
the secoi^ are similar tribes, of Mongol or Turkoman origin, 
settled in the country, of whieh the Ki^ar, or royal tribe, is one ; 
the third are the inhabitants of the towns, and those of the 
country, who follow agriculture; and the fourth are Arab 
tribes, who occupy the country towards the Persian Gulf. 
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TARTAR Y. 

1. The Tartary of modern, the Scytbia of ancient 
times, extending from the confines of Europe to the 
frontiers of China, is occupied by a number of , tribes of 
pastoral and migratory habits, dwelling in tents, and 
living upon the produce of their flocks and herds. 

2. These tribes are classed under the four great divi- 
sions of Tong^usesy Tangntans or Tibetans, Mongols, 
and Turks. 

3. The Tongosans inhabit the eastern districts, and 
some of their tribes were constantly at war with China, 
until one of them, the Manchus, finally subdued that 
country, in the beginnbg of the 17th century. 

The present emperor of China, and all the high officers of the 
state, are of Manchu descent. 

4. The Tibetans have always been a peaceable race. 
In the seventh century, the religion of Buddha was 
introduced amongst .them from India, and comma- 
nicated by them to the Mongols and Chuiese*. ^ 

5* The Mongols have been a much more warlike and 
enterprising people than the preceding ; and, from the 
beginning of the 12th to that of the 13th century, were 
possessed of extensive empire, under Jangez Khan 
and his descendants. 

6. Jangez Khan, origindly named Temojin, yas bora 
A- D. 1147. Having reduced the different Tartar 
tribes to his lauthority, and been acknowledged as 
khakan, he wrested the greater part of 'Chito from the 
Manchus, then in^vaded SliwarasCD, and took Bokhara 
and Samarkand^ from whence his armies overran Persia 
and Asia Minor ; whilst, on the north of the Caspian, 
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they adTADoed to the Volga, and defeated the grand 
duke of Russia. Jangez Khan died A. D. 1227. 

7i Octal succeeded his father as khakan. He com- 
pleted the destruction of the Manchu sovereignty in 
China, and sent a large army under his nephew, Batu, 
to the west, which crossed the Volga, and compelled 
the Russians to become tributary to the khakan. The 
Tartars also spread through Poland and Hungary, over- 
throwing and destroying all who opposed them. All 
Europe was in alarm, when the Mongols stopped, 
and returaed to Hungary* Asia Miaor and Persia 
were also devastated by the armies of Octat. He died 
A. D. 1241. 

. The Tartars were ererywhere Tictorions, not only from tbeir 
military spirit atid bodily vigour, bat ttom their vast numbets. 
The foroe that inraded Europe exceeded 300,000) end at the 
same time double that number was sent to China. The whole 
force of Octal is said to have been one million ^ve hundred 
tltousand men ; the greater part of which was cavalry. 

8. Keyouk succeeded his father, but reigned only a 
year. Mangu Khan, the son of Tuli Khan^ the second 
son of Jangez, divided his empire into provinces, over 
which he appointed viceroys or governors. He redded 
at the capital of Karakoram. 

It was in this reign that Halakn, the brother of the khakan, 
established the Mongol dynasty of Persian kings. 

9. On the death of Mangu Khan, A« D. 1359, his 
brother KuUai Khan, vieeroy of China^ succeeded him ; 
but the descendaots of othmr braMiies <rf the family of 
Jangez Khan, estabUslMrd in ^Tarlary, Turkestan, and 
Persia^ ceased to pay noie >tkaii oumiiiial obedience to 
the khakan ; and the power q{ the Mongols, thus di- 
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vided^ was very 9oon overturned by the remaioiDg 
division of the Tartar tribes. 

10. The TurlLs, who occupied the western portions 
of Tartary, were sooner brought in contact with the 
Mohammedans, and engaged in hostilities with the 
armies of the khalifs. Entering also into their service, 
Turkish chiefs were appointed governors of provinces, 
and, making themselves independent, became princes of 
Khorasan and Maweralneher, and even of Syria and 
Egypt. 

11. These petty principalities were made to acknow* 
ledge the supremacy of the Seljuk Turks, who ruled 
over the whole of Persia from the end of the 11th to 
that of the 12th century. These gave way to the 
princes of Khwarasm, also of Turkish origin, who, ia 
their turn, were destroyed by the Mongols. 

12. On the decline of the family of Jangez Khan, 
the Turk tribes recovered their ascendancy under 
Timur-leng and his descendants. 

This family is usually spoken of as of Mongol origin, but 
Timur was hereditary chief of Kesh near Samarkand, which i< 
within the territories of the Turk tribes. The portraits of the 
princes of Delhi, although they were termed ' the Great Moguls/ 
show them to have been of Turk, not Mongol origin. 

18, Timur was bom A. D. 1396, In the earliest 
years of his life he experienced great reverses, but sur- 
mounted them by his activity and courage, and was ac- 
knowledged ruler of Transoxiana, or the countries be- 
tween the JTaxartes and Oxus, A. D. 1369. 

14. Timur's first conquests were Kashgar and Khwa- 
rasm ; next he subdued Persia and Syria : returning to 
Transoxiana^ bis armies conquered the country in one 
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direction, as far as China, and he himself marched in 
the other as far as Moscow, which he took and homed. 
He then invaded India, and occnpied Delhi; and again 
marching westward, he defeated and took prisoner 
Bayazid, the sovereign of Asia Minor. After returning 
to hb capital, Samarkand, he set out on an invasion of 
China, but died on the way, A. D. 1406. 

The eonqaesta of Timur were disgraced by the most sangvi- 
Dary cruelty. On the capture of Isfahan, he ordered a gener«l 
massacre, and 70,000 heads of the slain were pUed up in pyra- 
mids as monuments of his vengeance. 

15. Khalil Khan, the grandson of Timur, usurped the 
throne, but was speedily deposed, and the son of that 
conqueror, Shah Bokh, succeeded. He cultivated the 
arts of peace, and repaired the ravages committed by 
his predecessor. 

16. He was succeeded, A. D. 1446, by his son 
Ul^gh Beg, whose patronage of science rendered him 
unfit for political contentions. He was deposed, and 
put to dpath by.bis own son, AbduUatif, A. D. 1449. 

17. Abdullatif was slain by his own soldiers. Baber, 
the grandson of Shah Rokh, succeeded, and he was 
followed by Abu Seyd, a grandson of Timur. This 
prince was killed in a battle with the Turkomam. 
Sultan Hosein Mirza, of the same family, succeeded, 
but with difficulty made head against the Turkoman, or 
Usbek prince. Shahibeg Khan, who drove the sou and 
successor of Hosein from Mawe^lneher, and funded 
a new Turkish dynasty in the prbvince, A. D. 15UO. 

18. From this period Tartary produced no princes of 
celebrity. A number of petty principalities sprang up 
in Turkestan, which were constantly engaged m hos- 
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tilitieft anioagst tbeynselve^, wliilst eastera TarUry be- 
came incorporated under the Maiirims with GkUmt aad 
io the west the different tribes were gradually brought 
wider the authority of Russia. 

The most important result of the dissensions following the 
downfall of the empire of Timur, was the expulsion of one of his 
descendants, Baber, from hia patrimonial inheritance, and his 
consequent flight to India, of which he made himself master, 
and founded the last and most celebrated dynasty of its sove- 
reigns. 
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1. At the end of the tenth century, (A. D. 976,) 
Kaipao, the first of the Sung dy nasty , was chosen em* 
peror \ and he and his successors, for a long time^ re- 
pressed the incursions of the Tartars. 

2. Under the ninth prince, the Niu-che^ or early 
Manchu Tartars, subdued the northern provinces, and 
compelled Kintsong to remove bis cupilai from. Kai- 
fong-fu to Lin-gao, in the south of China. 

3. The Manchu power was destroyed by the de- 
scendants of Jaogez Khan ; and in the reign of bis 
grandson Kublai Khan, the last of the Sung dynasty, 
Ti-ping having been defeated in a naval engagement, 
threw himself into the sea, and was drowned, A. D. 
1279. 

4. China prospered under Kublai and his immediate 
successors, who form, according to the Chinese, the 
dynasty of Yuen« Their power gradually deolimedl ; and 
in 1368 Tai-tsu, a. man of low birth, headed an insur* 
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reetioo, whieh placed him on the throne, and founded 
the dynasty of the Ming. 

5. Seventeen princes of the Ming dynasty ruled, and 
the conntry iourished under their sway. The last 
years of the period of their reign were disturbed by 
the incursions of the Manchu Tartars^ who were again 
powerful ; and after the death of Tsang-chiog, the last 
Ming sovereign, tjie Manchus became masters of China, 
A. D. 1643. 

6. The first prince of this race, or Ta-tshing dynasty, 
was Shun-che, who reigned 18 years. His successor, 
Kang^hi, reigned the greater part of a century, and ex- 
tended the authority of the empire over western Tar- 
tary, to the confines of Turkestan. The reign of Yung- 
chin extended from 1723 to 1735, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Kien-Iung, who died in 1795. He was sue* 
ceeded by Kia-king, who died in 1820, and was suc- 
ceeded by Tao-kouen, the reigning emperor. 

The character of the Chinese empire, in modem times, ex- 
hibits no difTerence from that whfch it appears to have borne in 
the most remote periods. The emperor Kang-hi, for a time, 
encouraged the residence of sach of the Jesuit missionaries at 
Pekin as were versed in mathematics and astronomy ; but his 
successor banished them from China, and no Europeans have 
heen since allowed to reside in the country. They are re- 
stricted in their Tisits for commereial purposes to the port of 
Caolon. 
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1« At the end of Uie tenth century, the government 
of Ghimi, on the north-west of India, was made an in- 

p 
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dependent princttiaUty \>y' Alp-tagin, tt Tntiitfb' ctffi^fer 
in the service of the Sam&ni soTereign^of Bothlftiiftf ' 

2. Sabaktagin^ his general, succeeded niny who left 
the throne to his son Mahmiid» A. D. 9w. 

3. Mahm6d, having extended his power on the side 
of Persia, directed his attention, during the greater 
part or his reign, to the conquest of India, which he 
invade^ twelve different times, defeatipg all who op- 
posed him, destroying the temples and idojt^ of the 
Hindiis, as well as vast numbers of people, and carrying 
off very valuable spoils. ^ ' 

On one occasion he took Matbura, wbefe be demolisbed a 
yast number of idols, many of which, of gold or sili^r,' he had 
melted down. In another invasion he captured the town and 
temple of Somanath, one of the twelve great Siva Lingas ; and, 
having broken the Linga, he sent some of the pieces to Ghizni, 
to be laid at the threshold of the great mosque, that they migbt 
be trampled under foot by the Moslems* A vast treasqre was 
carriedoff from this. place. , ... 

4. The descendants of Mahm6d were too tnuch oc- 
eupied ob the side of Persia, to- p<roseoiKlC!i. U$ f plans of 
conquest in Tndia; but MohammM GbQriir%borihaAJk- 
come Bultan of Gbizni, undertook, ia UAlJ'tfii aii)t|a' 

gation of Hindustan. . , <' 

5; At this period^ Prithii'/Qiai^afGlrapilian. -Ifag^ 
was st>vereign of Ajln^r, aod'^his l>iiMh^,f' -GhMraDd 
Rao, governed D^Ihi tipder bim." Jafyi'Bdv^, W'ihe 
Rathore race^ was 'Raja of Katibj, inclucling Allatiabad, 
Oude, and Benares. In the west, Bhima Deva was 
sovereign of Guiserat, and his'duthbrity'ektehdea bver 
central India. ^ . . ^ i 

6. Mohammed, in his first invasion, was^ defeated by 
Prithu Rai ; UtWthem&wihg^ariA. DilldS, the 
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i&if;^. defeated m a great battle on the banks of 
the Sf^/)Ayr/Q^. Cb&waod Raa was kiUed» and Prithu 
ta^en .and put tp death. Two years afterwards^ Jaya 
Deva, of Kanoj, suffered a like fate. 

. 7. Mohammed gave the government of his new con- 
quests to .one of bis Turk slaves, Kutteb-ad-dioy who 
established himself at Delhi. On the death of Moham- 
med, the title of king was conferred upon Kutteb by 
his nephew and successor, Mahmud, Sultan of Ghizni, 
A. D. 1205. 

8. His son, Aram, ascended the throne of Delhi, but 
bejld it only one year, being defeated and killed by 
Shems^ud-din Altmish, another of the Turk slaves of 
Mohammed Ghori, who then became king, 

9* Altmish extended his authority over Behari Ben- 
galis andtMalwa.. He died A. D. 1236, 

On the captaire of Oajein, he demolished Mah&k41a, another 
of the twelve great Siva Lingas, and had the pieces placed at 
the thrwhold af the mosque at I>elhi. 

-30^ Tbe d«Bcendants and relations of Altmish occu- 
pied tJbe Sultariet of Hindastan for fifty-two years, 
when Kflikbbhd was murdered by Jdal-ud-din Firoz, of 
the tribe of Khalij, A. D. 1228. 

Qto^g' this period,, thftpewer of the kings of Delhi extended 
tct tMitBui^^b. in the i|ortb» over B^gal in the south, and 
Malwa iu the .west. Literature was much patronized by Gheias- 
ud-din Balben and his sons; and Mir Khosru, Khwaja Hasan, 
and others, flourished. 

11. ,Jelal-ud-din was murdered by order of his ne- 
phew Ala-ud-din, governor of Karra, who then made 
himself king^ A. D. 1295. 

' J, - ' r I • • • 

13« Alaruc^din distinguifibed bis reign by fresh vie- 
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torieeicnrer^lbe HlnobMi'.GhuleiiGM wjUtBrMbmnfidaAfiwad 
the capital, Nehrwalo^takeiL t>D^ilore^hbe^iBofiofeiM 
ij[€»a of Meiprar, w^it'apiacedfrTfiWAraBl^t^^iigiViial 
of Tellngaaa, deitMlyed v iUiduMctttE>'KAf4r,atbv g^mdksl 
of Ate, ted lifo hi^ife*' td the cdailf Of Mttfetfat!' ^^o-* ^' ' 

Tbf0O wwe, ho«dr«l, merely -'pteiiafcry^ >i a«itt ji f 4 otiie' 
Hohaminedan ftile ^eiog'eBtablisheAinitftb mtMftifUillBisljp fffo*- 
vincM «f India ibijfy iaitery receBtaimeB. .^ 'EhliniiftaaderApidi* 
sented to Ala-od-din by Malik Kafur U saidifaH l^^r^tfa^en 
many chests of jewels, and 96,000 maiinds of gold. At«^e ^me 
time that the southera territories of India were ravagea by the 
arnaies 'of 'Ala-ud-din,' those of the north vrere fep^Mdfy Qifer- 
t«h by laitge *bodi«8 df Mongols, who adtanced'dttf l#»7d06tfbiOAS 
to 'Ddhi, and wef e repulsed with diilculty. Al^ttod-ldin^vto^gjli 
a cruely was ao able prince, and vaiiltaiaiBd fif^^ V^iMh ^ 
niKUOfis. He also patronized learning. . ^ ,•-» ,, 

^13. Two of the sons of A1a-tfd-<tii>irifedQioisact»^ 
sioD, for a brief period, when Gfaeias^udrdjfi Tif^^f ^^^ 
governor of Lahore, was elected king by ^^fPf/?|^^fpf 
Delhi, and founded the third (fynastj;^, p^^^^'^u^kijfb 
princes, A. D. 1321. ..,^ijj; ,,^, 

. 14. Ghf^ias-ud-din reigned - pro8peiiMiiIy>.lfl)r iiur 
years and some moaAs, atid wba saocett^yd* faj hiailmi 
Mohammed Toghlek, A. D. 1385; '^ --.^ uihCl J 

15. Thcf reign pf Mohammed was a period of seijei;e 
distress to his subjects, for ^hbm lie was wnotfv devoid 
of mercy or consideration. Heavy taxetfj'droveC tiie 
agriculturists from their fields into the woods^and 'the 
debasement of the coin ruined commerce. The seat of 

the^*Bek- 

{,n 

rere 
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the attenpto to shake off hia authontjr only added to 
his craelty. He reigiied 27 yean. 

Oa one ooesiieii, Mdhaoiaied l«d otttbii a/my fi^dm Betlii to 
aduM: when n tha dittrifit of Beiim, be taU Us soldlerk he 
had oome out to hunt, not beasU, bat men, and ondflned then to 
mauacre without meroy ; he carried into Delhi several thou- 
sand human heads. In his reign the Dekhin became indepen- 
dent under Hussein Bahmini, the first of the Sultans of Kal- 
berga. Bengal also was made a distinet Mohammedan sore- 
reignty by Fakbr^ud-din. 

16. Firoz Toghleky his cousin, succeeded^ and his 
reign jrepaired some of the evils of his predecessors. 
He ooustructed a vast number of public edifices^ and 
had several extensive canals dug, particularly one from 
the upper course of the Jumna, to that river again, at 
Hissar Firoz. He died at the age of 90, A. D. 1388, 
after a reign of 87 years. 

17. In the course of little more than six years, four 
different princes succeeded. In 1994, Mahmiid Togh- 
lek, a grandson of Firoz, was elevated by the nobles 
to the throne. 

18. The accession of Mahmud was opposed by 
another grandson of Firoz, Nusrat Shah, and the city 
of Delhi was divided between them. Most al the 
nobles threw off their allegiance, and the governors of 
Malwa and Guzerat took the title of Sultans ; whilst 
the country east of the Granges was formed into a 
kingdom by Khwaja Jehan, under the title of Malik-us- 
Sherk, (king of the east,) the capital of which was 
Jonpur. 

It was in this reign also that Timur-leng invaded India, and 
occupied Delhi. Mahmdd fled to Guzerat. Timur, on his 
march, put 100,000 of his prisoners to the sword ; and; whilst 
in possession of Delhi; authorised a general' mdssacr^ of the 
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inliabitants. On the retreat of Timur, MahmCid retaimed to the 
ruins of bU capital. 

19. Mahm^d died A. D. 1412, after a diaastroas 
reign of 20 years. On his death the sovereigaty was 
seized by Khtzr Khan» who had been governor of 
Multan. He transmitted the sovereignty, which he 
professed to hold as the viceroy of Shah Rokh, the son 
of Timur, to his descendants^ who defended themselves 
with difficulty against the Sultans of Malwa and Jon- 
pur^ the barbarous tribes of Mewattis and Oikers, or 
their refractory officers and traitorous servants. 

In the time of Ala-ud-din, the last prince of this dynasty, 
A. D. 1447, the Sultans of Delhi possessed little more than that 
city. The Dekhin, Guzerat, Malwa, Jonpur, and Bengal, had 
each its own Mohammedan king. From the Panjab to Panipet 
was in possession of Bhelol Khan, ah Afghan chief. The 
Mewattis occupied the country on the west, to within seven cos 
of Delhi, and different insurgent chiefs held the upper part of 
the Doab to the very suburbs of the capital. 

20. Behlol Khan Lodi^ having made himself king of 
Delhiy restored the sovereignty to part of its former 
importance, compelling the rebellious governors to sub- 
mit to his arms, and recovering the whole of the dis- 
tricts that had formed the principality of Jonpur. 

21. His son, Sekander Shah Lodi, pursued the same 
vigorous policy, and extended the limits of the Snl- 
tanat. He removed the capital to Agra. 

In the r^ign of thi^ prince the P6rtuguese first arrived in 
India, and established settlements on the coast of Malabar, then 
subject to Hind A Rajas. The^ power of the Bahmini kings of 
Abmedabad^ ,tD which they had transferred their capital, bad 
much decliiied in consequence of the flourishing state of tbe 
Hind^ kingdom of Yijayanagar, and the rise of three other in- 
dependent Mohammedan princes->the Sulthnsof Bijapnf, Bcran 
and Oolcondb. 
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23. Ibrahim Lodi, fah son, sacceeded. Having 
excited by his cnieity and insincerity the rebellion of 
his principal nobles, some of them invited Baber,. a 
descendant of Tinmr, into India. A battle was fonght 
at Panipet between him and Ibrahim, in which the 
latter was slain, and the empire of Hindustan transferred 
to the hoase of Timur^ A. D. 1626. 

Baber, the fifth ia descent from Timur, bad been driven from 
his patrimouial possession of Ferghana, by the Khan of the 
Usbek Tartars ; he had made several attempts to enter India, 
but had been repulsed by the governor of Lahore. His fifth 
and last attempt was successful, chiefly by the aid of Dowlat 
Khan Lodi and other Afghan chiefs. 

23. The military skill and activity of Baber over- 
came all opposition, and be left the kingdom to his son 
Humayun, on his death, A. D. 1530. 

24. The beginning of the reign of Humayun was 
prosperous, but his brothers usurped the governments 
they held ; and Shir Khan, an Afghan chief, taking 
advantage of the king*s difficulties, attacked and obliged 
him to fly from India, to the court of Shah Tamasp, 
king of Persia, A. D. 1542. 

25. Shir Shah S6r then mounted the throne* Be- 
fore his accession be had conquered Bengal, and soon 
afterwards subdued Malwa. He was killed by the 
bursting of a shell at thjB siege of Kalanjar, A. D. 1545. 

26. Seiim Shah, th^ youngest son of Shir Shah, suc- 
ceeded. His reign was harassed by. domestic dissen- 
sions. He died A. D. 1563. 

27. Mohammed Shah; the nephew of Selim, having 
murdered his cousin^^ usurped the throne. His title was 
disputed by several competitors : Kabul ^ndLahpre. were 
recovered by Humayun, who had returned fyoai Persia. 
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He was also engaged in a war with Bahadar Khan, 
of Beng^, and was slain in a battle fought at Kalpi, 
A. D. 1554. 

28. Sekand^ Shah, a nephew of Shir Shah, was 
elected king by the Afghans ; but was soon afterwards 
defeated by Humayun, and fled into Bengal^ of which 
he became king. 

29. Humayun became again king of Delhi, A. D. 
1555, but died the next year, in consequence of falling 
from the terrace of his palace. 

30. Akber, the most celebrated of all the monarchs 
of Hindustan, ascended the throne in his fourteenth 
year, under the guidance of Bairam Khan Khanan, his 
minbter. In the course of three years he took the 
reins of government into his own hands. The first 
years of his reign were embarrassed by the intrigues and 
rebellions of his principal officers, but he finally esta- 
blished subordination. He also extended the authority 
of the kings of Delhi over most of the other Moham- 
medan kingdoms; and in the course of his reign, 
Malwa, Guzerat, Bengal, Kashmir, Kandeish, and 
Berar, were annexed to the empire. 

In order to keep bis tnrbalent Onrabs, Turks, and Afghans, 
in check, as well as to derive more direct advantages from their 
attachment, Hindid chiefs were mnch encouraged by Akber, and 
entrusted with the highest powers, both military and civil ; as 
was the case with Raja Maldeo, oi Marwar ; Bhagwan Das, of 
Amber ; Man Siah, bis son ; and Raja Toder Mall. He also 
connected himself and bis son9 with them by marriage ; espous- 
ing the daughter of Raja Purannath, whilst his son Selim 
married the daughter of| Raja Bhagwan Das. Both Akber and 
his successor Jebangir had amongst their wires several of 
Hindii origin. 

Akber's reign was dirtioguisfaed by i»vil as well as military 



was carried into effect, cliiefly under tlie direction of ^ia Xoder 
Mull. A variety of other regulations were establlili^; prnici- 
pally thfi9i^ t^e ag^ef^oy qf tJta pfiiye I!pigk|H^Ty^f^\^](H(|^ ..«^ . 

Tow^^dH|)e close of his reign, Akber hiecds^e ^[^«,tis$e<|| iirith 
the Jlohammed an, faith, and invited to Iiis courX .teachers of tha 
Christian, Hindu, and Parsi religioits,.and took an inteVest fji 
their discussions. He adopted, however, neith^. Vat a^mpted' 
to foui^ A n^W'^stam of belief, which ad^uDwle4g4^ ai|e $^, 
an^ ^ie> King a^ his vicegerent. He also adopted various oere-. 
monies from the Parsi and Hindu religions. 

Literature was encouraged and cultivated by the king himself, 
as WAll-as>y^l»ttlfazl a^d bis brother Sbeikh.Veiai«, ; ' ..^ 

• « 

Transl^^ou from the Hind6 writings was especiidly^ ;paj- 
tronized ; and the Mahabharat, the Ramayana, the Atharva 
Yeda, and other works, were rendered from Sanscrit into Per- 
sian, by order of the emperor. 

SI. bn the death of Akber, A. D. 1665, his sort 
Selim ascended the throne, by the title of Jehanglr. 
The empire was free from any formidable foreign 
enemy during his reign, but was disturbed by insurrec- 
tions of the emperor's sons. Jehangir died in A. U. 

i62d; 

In his reign Sir Thomas. Jlpp arrijred at tho ioiperi^l court, a#. 
ambassador from James f., and obtained permission for the Eng- 
lish to e^aBliah a factory at 8«rat. 

32. Shah Jehan succeeded lis father. . The first part 
of bii.re^gtt w^a p^Qftp/fr^p^.-^ad. gKfai -part of. the 
territotioB of Grohxondlf were: »#dis(ed by Us afiai«8#' 
After a reigtf of 81 yekri; he 'iras deposed- by his ftW 
Aurangzet; aild'k'ept in corifiheihent tfB hiS fl^aft.* ' 

Sbab. JE^Jian: b«d ^mn «Pli»s.:Mrii(,>£ibe1u>b^j8siftitAilf9M9«l^^ 
and Mttsad. XW^elder <rast4fl9ic«atKid^^ai;M'.M%er-»j|Hioe«fiSOf ,• 
but he and the other brothers were all defeated and pu^ to death' 
by iM-ftnkigfm .imaTid>iMieft.>#^i(i^iimikz«bw T^M'rcsl^ated 
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tbe diadem of the Haram. 

33* Anxnngs^h^ ox^ his ^essio^j a^nQieditbe title of 
4.|en^r^,^ He ^as an able {irim^eiibpt .^..bigpted Mo* 
hammedan, and attempted to force the Hindiis to adopt 
that faith, destroying their temple^^ and leyying a capi- 
tation tax on every Hind6. The feudatory chiefs of 
Bajpatana micoessfuUy resisted the iDiposl4 

$4. In the soathj the Mohammedan kingdom's of Bi- 
japar and Golconda were» after a long ^ar, finally oyer- 
turned, and the provinces annexed to ; the empire. > At tbe 
«ame time a new power arose, and Sivi^ji^ a Mahratta 
chieftain, founded a new political ppwei^.in f ndi^. < 

Th9 fouattfy of tlie Maliraitas i» dcnoinMiated, in tlie curly 
wr^iogsi of the Hindus, MtM^rdshtru^ vb^Hfie thq name qi tbe 
people ; bat they were not known as a political comnaunit^ until 
tbe time of Siya-ji. 

35. Aurangzeb reigned 48 years, dying in A. D. 
1707. He was succeeded by his son Mohammed Ma- 
zim, after a contest with his brothers Azim and Kam- 
bakhsh, both of whom were slain. He took xhe title 
of Bahader Shah. He reigned Wi %hr ^ears, the 
greatest part of which was occdjpied' ih'Var with the 
Sikhsy then known only as a religious seci/ the followers 
ofNanakShah. J - : .^ 

30. The death of Bahader Shah w^ followed by a 
civil coq te^t |t»etween lua fpur spi^^ ,th€| .^Iqest . of . whom 
became t^mip&foXf by the %i^ of Jebandnr. $hab. At 
4Im< end' of Id molitbiSy heiwas'deposed'm &vottr 4if tus 
nephew FitbkhHer; by ttie btdiUers Abdhlta^iKhd Hasan, 
two powerful nobiemeh'^ and '^SaviSs.' ' ' ' " ' * * • 

37. The Sayidg- 4e|KMed, FixoUiser^ 'after a reign of 
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six years^ and i elevatod AefiiHadh]&0r)&^ a ^gHnifMik' of 
A«t^tigtBeb, t6 tii« tbrMe.' n^ died iti lArW mt>nthq} 
and was succeeded by bis younger brother ftafia-ad- 
Dowli^, %b6 lived* htti a few days, irhen 'Mbi(ammed 
SMh, grattd^an of BehAder Shah/ was mad6 kin^^ A. if. 

me. 

During tliese dissensions tbe autbority of tbe kings of Delhi 
had be«n seHotisly impaired. The goyernors of tbe prorinces 
began to assume todependeaee, particularly tbe Yioevoy of the 
DekhiD, Asaf Jab, tbe Nizam-al-Mulk, who founded tht modern 
sovereignty of Hyderabad, and Sadat Ali Khan, the governor of 
Onde, the ancestor of tbe present king of Oude ; whilst the 
Mabrattas extended their conquests in western Hindustan and 
carried their depredations to tbe gates of Agra. 

38. The factions of the nobles invited Nadir Shah to 
India^ and gave him an easy conquest. He occupied 
Delhi, and upon some slight disturbance ordered a 
general massacre. He entered into a treaty with Mo- 
hammed» and returned to Persia upon the payment of 
large contributions, and the cession of Cabul^ Tatta, and 
part pi Mill tan, 

39. i^ohamme^ died in 1747, after a disastrous reign 
of 30^^ea)rs» an^ w^9 succeeded by his son Ahmed Shah. 
He/,w^ Reposed and blinded by Ghazi-ud-din, the son 
of tjfp jNi;?an^, who raiped to tbe throne ^ grandson of 
Behader Shah^ by the title of Alemgir IJ. . 

The sovepeif^nty of Pelf^i might n^ be considered ft an end. 
Oil the north, Xbroed Shah' Abdali was kfng of Cabul and tbe 
Pirnjab'; to tbe west dM>eWi,4hVJkts, a'HlndA tribe, and on 
the eM;*ih6i]UHittai^ 4ti A^iglao l^c«, pQdseMckKlie CMMnyffy. 
S^dst Ali.WHilb ibe*r«id>«d[ireoe«gir if 0tid0(jm9tf AMrr^M Kten 
bad.||i|id!8.1»iiji|i|lffp«yitej.<^iBef|fi4,fP4#e^^^^ 
of the Dekhin was usurped J>y, Nazir Jflngjf tbe aecond son of 
the Nizam; whilst the Malirattas ' bad not only appropriated 
exlMiite'> distHbts ?!«: Jtii i«iutl^^iM| ^iftpiMr' ccMl^elled the 
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emperor to acknowledge tbeir rigkt to lery the choutb, or fourth 
part of the reyenne, in all the provinces once dependent npon 
Delhi. In the louth also, a new power was slowly rising to pre- 
eminence, which was, before long, to reduce the whole under 
British ascendancy. 

40. Alemgir II. after a short and troubled reign was 
murdered by his vizir, Ghazi-ud-diu, who placed Shah 
Jehan, another prince of the same family, on the throne; 
but the eldest son of the emperor, Ali Goher, a fugitive 
in Behar, claimed and finally obtained the succession, 
by the title of Shah Alem. 

41. 6hazi-ud-din was driven out of Delhi by the 
Mahrattas, under Sadasheo Rao and Viswas Rao» who 
were soon summoned to meet in the field the Afghan 
monarch Ahmed Shah Abdali, joined by most of the 
Mohammedan chiefs : a battle was fought at Panipet 
A. D. 1761, in which the Mahrattas received a severe 
overthrow. 

42. Some years afterwards Shah Alem, by the assist- 
ance of the Mahrattas, recovered Delhi, but not long 
after fell into the power of Gholam Kadir, a Rohilla, 
who put out his eyes. Sindhia, the Mahratta chief, 
having taken Delhi, kept him as a prisoner; but in 
1803 Delhi was captured by the English^ when a suita- 
ble provision was made for the emperor. 

43. Shah Alem was succeeded on his death by Akber 
Shahy the present monarch of Delhi, under the protec- 
tion of the British government of India. 
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1. In the reign of Qaeen Elizabeth, A. D, 1600, a 
number of private individuals subscribed to fit out four 
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8iii|», with cargoM, fnr imlia* They w«« empQwet^ 
to ^rada there by a efaarter from the QueeD, constitntifig 
them a Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies. 

By this charter no person or personi, except the Company, 
w«re permitted to trade to India for fifteen years. At the end 
of that period, it was renewed for another, and so on, with a few 
interruptions, to the present day. In 1093 a rival company 
received a charter ; a/fter a while the two Companies joined, 
mider the title Af the United East India Coiq^ny, A. B. 1908. 

2. In 1012 Jehangfir permitted the Company to esta- 
blish factories at Sarat^ Ahmedabad, and Cambay ; and 
in the aext ten yeacs they had some faetories i)n the 
GoiDnumdel comsU In 1640 they detained permission 
fnaoi tiie Baja io construct a fortified factory at Madras* 
palam^ which they named Fort St. George : about the 
same tine they obtained permission from .Shah J«han 
to set up a factory at Hoog^iy. 

3. Charles 11.^ on marrying the Ittfan'ta of Portugal, 
received, as part of her dower^ the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Bombay* In 1668 it was transferred to the 
Company. 

4. In 1608, Azim-its-Shan, the son of Shah Aiem I., 
allowed the Company to purchase the Zemindarship of 
S^tanuti, Calcutta^ and Crovtndpur; and m 1717 the 
emperor Firokhser allowed them to purchase thirty- 
seven districts more, besides various privileges, A fort 
was in consequence erected at Calcutta, termed, in 
honour of William III., Fort William. 

The unsettled state of the Indian goveruments ; the frequent 
conflicts of competitors, not only for the throne, hut for the admi- 
nistration of a province ; the incursions of predatory bands ; and 
the estactions 'and tyranny of the local authorities, made it, in 
most cases, desinible for traders in India to have tke power of 

Q 
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defending tbemseWet : .hence the adTanUge of a united associa- 
tion, and of fortSy and troops, and reyenue for their support, in 
the early stages of the commerce between India and the people 
of Europe. Had their trade been carried on without Texatious 
impediments, they would never haye sought the military means 
of political power. 

5. The French having also formed settlements in 
India, the chief of which was Pondicherry, on the Coro- 
maodel coast, their stations, and those of the English, 
were often engaged in petty hostilities, either in conse* 
quence of war in Europe, or of giving assistance to 
native princes at war with one another. 

6. Monsieur Dnpleix, governor of Pondicherry, having 
undertaken to make a grandson of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
zefier Jang, Subahdar of the Dekhin, and his kinsman, 
Chander Saheb, Nawab of the Camatic ; the ^English 
furnished succours to Nazer Jang, son of the Nisam, 
and to Mohammed Ali, the Nawab of the Camatic. 
A series of wars ensued, which, after many vicissitudes, 
ended in the ruin of the French settlements, and the 
annexation of extensive territorial possessions to the 
presidency of Madras. 

7. At the same time, in Bengal, the English having 
offended Ser4j-ad-Dowla, who had succeeded his uncle 
Aliverdi Khan as Subahdar of Bengal, that prince 
marched to Calcutta, took the fort, and destroyed the 
effects of the factory, A. D. 1756. 

Many of the English escaped in boats and ships down the 
river, but many were taken ; of these, 146 were confined for 
the night in a very small ware-room, in the Fort ; and the heat, 
and want of air, produced such fatal effects, that in the morniDg 
only 23 were taken out alive. 

8. As soon as the news reached Madras, troops were 
sent to Bengal, under Colonel Clive. Calcutta was re^ 
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covered, and an army, commanded by the Sabahdar, 
defeated and driven from the presidency. 

9. The success of the English encouraged a party 
hostile to the Nawab to plot his deposal ; and in 
concert with them> Colonel Clive marched to Plassy, 
where Ser&j^ad-Dowla met him, and was again de- 
feated. After the action Mir Jaffier was made Snbah- 
dar of Bengal. Ser4j-ad-Dowla flying from the field, 
was killed at Rajmahal. 

10. Mir Jafiier, being unable to satisfy the demands 
of the English, was deposed, and his son-in-law, Kasim 
Ali Khan, elevated in his room. 

11. Kasim Ali, endeavouring to withdraw the privi- 
leges claimed for their trade by the English, incurred 
their displeasure, and recourse was had to arms. The 
Nawab was defeated and deposed, and Mir Jaffier again 
placed on the throne. 

12. ShuJa-ad-Dowla, Subahdar of Oude, and the no- 
minal emperor of Delhi, Shah Alem II., having assisted 
Mir Kasim, the English marched against them. Alla- 
habad and Luck now were taken. The Nawab was glad 
to purchase peace by paying the charges of the war ; 
and the emperor conferred upon the English the De- 
wani, or revenues, of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and 
his imperial confirmation of all the territories conquered 
by them within the nominal extent of the Mogul empire. 
From this date, A. D. 1765, commences the recognised 
sovereignty of the English in Hindustan. 

Although actually independent, the great Subahdars continued 
to the last moment of the empire to solicit imperial firmans or 
patents from the court of Delhi, confirming them in the power 
th«y already possessed. 

13. In the south of India, besides the real authority 
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in the Carnatie* the Esglish bad received tke Dorlbeni 
Circars in grant from the Nizam, oa condition of fur- 
nishing a body of troops in time of war. This aUiance 
involved them in a series of contests with Hvder All, 
who bad made himself Sultan of the Hiad4 state of 
Mysur. 

14. The political importance acquired, by the Com- 
pany induced the Government of Great Britain to 
claim a share in the administration of the Indian terri- 
tories; and in 1773 it was determined in Parliament, 
that all civil and military correspondence should be 
submitted to the King's ministers ; that a Supreme 
Court of Judicature should be sent out from England ; 
and that the three Presidencies should be subject to a 
Governor-General and Council, the former to be ap- 
proved of by the King. 

15. Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General, 
found the Company's finances in India much embar- 
rassed, and a general confederation against the English 
in progress amongst the native powers. Notwithstanding 
violent opposition in his council, he conducted the 
government through its difficulties, repulsed Hyder, 
humbled the Mahrattas, and obtained from Asef-ad- 
Dowla, the Subahdar of Oude, the Zemindari of 
Benares. 

On his return to England, Warren Hastings was impeached 
by the House of Commons for corruption and oppression, and 
tried before the House of Lords. The trial, owing to frequent 
interruptions, was protracted for seven years, at the end of 
which he was honourably acquitted. Wherever democratic 
institutions prevail, public injustice is too often the recompense 
of great public services. 

16. Lord Comwallis succeeded as Oovernor-General; 
in 1786. The relations between the British Govern- 
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menty and those of Lvcknow and Hyderabad , were re- 
vised and strengthened ; and in a war with Tipa Sultan, 
who had sacceeded Hyder in the principality of Mysur, 
Lord Gornwallis defeated his armies, and besieged his 
capital, Seringapatam. The Saltan, to obtain, peace, 
gave up considerable territory to the British, and their 
allies the Peshwa and Niaam. 

It was under the administration of Lord Cornwallis that the. 
principal judicial and revenue regulations, still in force, were en- 
acted, particularly the perpetual settlement of the revenue of 
Bengal with the zemindars. 

17. Lord Gornwallis returned to England in 1793, 
and was sacceeded by Sir John Shore, whose pacific 
system of policy forfeited that consideration which the 
British goyernment held in his predecessor's time 
amongst the native states. In 1798 he was succeeded 
by Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley. 

18. War being renewed with Tipu, his country was 
invaded by the British armies, and Seringapatam taken 
by storm. Tipu was killed, and Mysur restored to a 
descendant of its ancient Hindu princes, A. D. 1799. 

As the conquests of Tipu and Hyder were retained by the 
British, and a subsidiary treaty had been formed with the 
Nizam, by which the defence of his dominions was undertaken 
by them upon his providing for the expence, the greater part 
of the Dekhin was now directly or indirectly subject to their 
authority. 

19. Arrangements were next concluded with the 
Nawab of Oude, by which the lower part of the Doab 
and other countries were ceded to the British for the 
support of a subsidiary force. 

20. Upon these transactions followed a war. with the 
Mahratta chiefs, Sindhia, and Ragoji Bhosla, Baja of 
Berar> whose armies where defeated in the south by 
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General Wellesley, and in tbe north by Loid Lake ; 
and the npper part of the Doab, with Delhi and Agra, 
were taken possession of in the norths whilst in the 
south, Cuttack on the eastern, and part of Gneerat on 
the western coast, were annexed to the Britbh. domi- 
nions. 

21. A war with Holkar, another Mahratta prince, 
followed. He made a rapid incursion into the Doab, 
and committed some ravages ; but was pursued by Lord 
Lake to the Sikh country, and all his territories €>ccu- 
pied by a British force. The whole was restored to him 
at the peace. 

22. In L805 Lord Wellesley was succeeded by Lord 
Cornwallis, again appointed Governor- General. His 
policy was of a pacific character ; and upon his death, 
soon after his arrival in India, it was adopted by his 
temporary successor. Sir George Barlow. 

23. Lord Minto arrived in India in 1807. His atten- 
tion was chiefly directed to the subjugation of the re- 
maining possessions of the French in the East ; and the 
Isle of France and Mauritius, and the large island of 
Java, were subdued by armaments fitted out in India. 

24. At the end of 181S the Marquis of Hastings 
arrived as Governor- General. The determination of 
his predecessors to abstain from interference with the 
native states had been attended with deplorable dissen- 
sion amongst themselves, and had encouraged them to 
commit outrages on the British dominions, the repressal 
of which soon led to active warfare. 

25. On the northern frontier the conduct of the 
Gorkha government of Nepal having provoked hostili- 
ties^ the Himalaya was traversed by the British armies, 
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and an extensive tract of monntain conntry permanently 
annexed to the state. 

26. The aggressions of the Pindaris» a set of free- 
booters, secretly supported by the Mahratta princes, 
were next punished by the annihilation of their hordeSf 
In the course of the operations a||^ainst them, the 
Peshwa, and the Raja of Nagpore, attempted, by 
treachery and murder, to rid themselves of British 
controul; and hostilities ensued, which placed the 
territories and persons of both princes in the hands of 
their enemies, A . D. 1818. 

The Pindaiis wert at first bodies of nercenary horse, senring 
difierent priooes for hire during^ war, and in time of peace snb- 
sistiiig upon plunder* Lands along the Nermadfc had been as- 
signed to some of their leaders by the princes of Malwa ; and 
from hence they occasionally made incursions into the British 
prorincesy devastating the country in the most ferocious manner, 
and disappearing before a force could be assembled against 
them. 

The sovereignty over the Mahrattas, founded by Siva-ji, be- 
came, in a short time, only nominally vested in his descendants ; 
and in the time of his g^ndson Shao, the prime minister, or 
Peshwa, Ballaji Yiswas was the real executive head of the 
state. His son and successor, Baji Rao, pursued the same 
system ; and the Rajas were thenceforth divested of all power, 
whilst the chief Mahratta prince was the Peshwa. Different 
officers of the Government also made themselves independent, 
although acknowledging the Peshwa as the head of their nation, 
and acting under him in matters affecting the Mahratta interests 
{generally. Such were Pillaji Guikwar in Guzerat, Raghqji 
Bhosla in Nagpore, and Sindbia and Holkar in central India. 

27. The ministers of Holkar having also engaged in 
the war^ his armies were defeated, and his country 
occupied by the British. 

28. Upon the re-establishment of peaoe^ P&na> and 
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part of the Mahratta territories, were retained, and the 
rest restored to the Raja of Satara, a descendant of 
Siva-ji. Appa Sahib, the Raja of Nagpur, who had 
escaped from confinement, was deposed, and a grand- 
son of the former Raja elevated on the throne. Holkar, 
a youth, was taken under the British protection, which 
was also extended to the Rajput princes. By these 
arrangements the whole of Hindustan was brought 
under the power or controul of the British Government. 

The greater part of western India is subject to the 'Hindu 
princes of Jypur, Jodbpur or Mewar, and Marwar or Oudepur. 
They bad maintained their independence, or acknowledged but 
a kind of feudatory subordination during the whole period of 
the Mogul ascendancy. They had suffered severely, in recent 
times, from their own quarrels and the aggressions of the Mah- 
rattas. 

29. In 1823 the Marquis of Hastings quitted his 
government, leaving British India in a proud and pros- 
perous condition. At the end of the same year Liord 
Amherst arrived from England. 

m 

30. In 1824 war broke out with the Burmese, -who 
had for many years given much trouble on the eastern 
frontier. An expedition was sent to Rangoon, which, 
in the second year of hostilities, advanced nearly to 
Ava, the capital ; and the Burman government was 
glad to purchase peace in 1826 by the cession of Asam, 
Aracan, and the Tenasserim provinces. 

The beginning of the same year was signalized by the capture 
of Bburtpore, a strong fortress in Upper India, which had been 
unsuccessfully attacked by Lord Lake in 1805. 

31. Lord Amherst having quitted the Government 
in 1827, was succeeded by Lord William Bentinck, the 
present Govemor-Greneral of India. 
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Tbe goTcrnment of British India is dxrided between two 
aiitliorities ; tbe one contronliog, the other execative ; the 
former in England, tbe latter in this country. 

Tbe former exists in the individnals associated forthepnrpose 
of trading to India, or the East India Company, and in the go- 
remment c^ Great Britain. 

From the members of the Company, who are nnmerons, 
twenty-foar Directors are elected, with whom the GoTcrnment 
of India corresponds on all subjects whatever, and no measures 
can be regarded as final without their sanction. All appoint- 
ments to India rest in them, but those of the GoTernors and 
Commanders in Chief are subject to the approbation of the 
King. 

Tbe acts of the Directors are liable to be canvassed in courts 
or meetings of the Proprietors, and their correspondence with 
India is subject to the revisal of a Board of Control appointed 
by the King. 

In India the administration is in the hands of a Governor and 
Council at each presidency; and a Governor-General and 
Council in Bengal. These are all appointed from England* bill 
the members of council are necessarily chosen from the Com* 
pany's Indian civil servants. 

The judicial and fiscal duties of tbe state devolve upon Euro- 
peans of respectable connexions and education, who are sent to 
India in early life, and gradually rise to the most responsible 
employments. The army is officered by individuals of a similar 
description. 

At each presidency the criminal law is based upon the Mo-t 
hammedan, considerably modified by local regulations. Dis* 
putes regarding property are decided according to the religion 
of the litigants, by Hindu or Mohammedan law. At tbe seat of 
Government, under each presidency, an English court of law, 
tbe judges of which are appointed by the King, is established for 
tbe adjudication of matters regarding Europeans throughout 
India, and regarding natives within the limits of tbe towns of 
Calcutta, and Madras, and tbe island of Bombay. 

Each presidency has its own military force, consisting of 
several regiments of European troops, and a large proportion of 
native regiments officered by Europeans. The whole force may 
be estimated at 200,000 meu. 

The revenues of the empire are about eighteen millions. The 
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ayerage expenditure, including the interest of the public debt, 
was less than this sum by nearly four millions, at the expiration 
of the administration of the Marquis of Hastings ; but the heavy 
expences of the Burmese war, the consequent increase of the 
public debt, and the diminished reyenue of the newly acquired 
territories, have rendered it necessary, during the present 
goreroment, to adopt a rigid system of economy, in order to 
bring the expenditure within the amount of the receipts. 

The population of British India has never been exactly 
ascertained, but may be computed at 120,000,000, of which 
scarcely one-tenth is Mohammedan. In the south of India the 
Parsees and native Christians exist in some numbers, but the 
great body of the people is Hindu. 

Although however identified, generally, by their religion, the 
Hindis offer many varieties ; and the differences of language 
and conformation, which prevail very extensively, indicate a 
difference of origin, and add to the many artificial distinctions 
which universally prevail. 

These last are, in a great degree, peculiar to India, and may 
be considered as a chief cause of its political degradation. 
Besides the primitive separation of castes, a spirit of social 
discord splits the population into tribes, clans, trades, sects, 
families, and associations, which prevent the possibility of any 
great national combination for national objects. 

The perpetuation and multiplication of these intestine divisions 
are, in a great measure, attributable to the want of education, 
and consequent unfitness of every order of society to take a 
beneficial share in their own government. The education pro- 
moted by Hindu or Mohammedan princes was always rather 
speculative than practical, and, such as it was, it was limited to 
certain orders, extending but partially to men of rank, and never 
reaching the people : few of the spoken dialects, to this day, 
have an original grammar. It was not to be expected that 
legendary fables, mystical poetry, or metaphysical disquisition, 
should teach even the learned the reciprocal duties of the go- 
verning and the governed ; and in no part of the history of India 
do we find an attempt to form a constitution of any kind. The 
way in which the country was ruled depended solely upon the 
personal character of the rnler. In this respect, as well as in 
all the executive details, civil and military, the British govern- 
ment is immeasurably superior to its predecessors. However 
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■imperfectly tbe objects it proposes may be attained, owing^ to 
difficulties inseparable from its position, it acts upon fixed 
principles, and seeks to secure the prosperity of tbe people as 
the basis of its power. 



AFRICA. 



1. The ancients were acquainted only witk the 
northern parts of Africa: on the western side they 
seem never' to have penetrated beyond Cape Nun, and 
they generally believed that the south of Africa was 
united to India, thus encircling the Indian Ocean, 
which they supposed to be a sea like the Mediterra- 
nean. 

2. Egypt was considered a part of Asia ; the rest of 
Africa owed its civilization to the Phoenician and 
Grecian colonies, settled on its coasts for the purposes 
of commerce. The most remarkable of these were 
Carthage, founded B. C. 869 by Dido, a Phoenician 
princess, who fled from Tyre to avoid the cruelty of her 
brother Pygmalion; and Cyrene, built by Battus, 
B. C. 630. 

3. Carthage was one of the most prosperous com- 
mercial cities in ancient times ; for several centuries its 
fleets were supreme in the Western Mediterranean; 
but at length it was exposed to the rivalry of Rome. 
Three great wars, usually called Punic, arose between 
the rival republics, which after many vicissitudes ter- 
minated in favour of the Romans : the third Punic war 
was ended by the total destruction of Carthage, B. C. 
147. Cyrene was bequeathed to the Romans, B. C. 97, 
by king Ptolemy Apion ; and thus tbey became masters 
of the northern coasts of Africa. 
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j4lnoa MM divided by ike Romww into Mvtn iargt portMM^ 
1. Iaby«« wb^M boupdams w«re ill defined, but which, gene- 
selly ifieakiiig, incladed the deserts west of Egypt ; — 2, Mas- 
narica, west of Libya, inhabited by the Maaoarides and Nasa- 
mones ; — 3. The Pentapolis, containing five cities, of which 
Cyrene was the chief ;— 4. The Syxtic province on the shores of 
the Syrtic gulf ;— 6. Africa Proper, in which were contained the 
cities of Carthage and Utica; — 6. Numidia, which became a 
Roman proTince after the overthrow of Jngurtha, B. C. 106; 
and, 7. Mauritania, which oov prised the conntry round Mount 
Atlas, and the north-west of Africa: thia division was sever 
completely subdued. 

4. South €f Egypt was Etluopia, aow caUed Abys- 
sinia : tUb is supposed by maay writes to kave been 
tbe native coontry of the Queen of Shefaa, so celebiiied 
for her visit to Solomon. There was certainly some 
commereial intercourse between the Ethioptans and the 
people of Canaan^ but there are now oe means of dis- 
eorering its extent. £tfaiopia was indeed afasost 
wholly unknown to tke iihreeks and Romans, but their 
Tftgue traditions show it Co have been at one tinie 1 1 
very flounshiiig country. 

5. In the declining age of the Roman empire, ik 
Vandals, who had forced their way from the remote 
forests of Germany to the extreme coasts of SpaiO) 
crossed the straits of Gibraltar in the fifth century of 
the Christian era, and rendered themselves masters of 
Northern Africa : they retained possession of the conntrj 
for more than a century, but were at length completelj 
subdued by Belisarius, the celebrated general of Ahjs* 
sinia^ who annexed the country to the Byzantine 
empire. 

6. The African prc^vinces were wsested from tk 
degenerate Greek emperors by the vietprioiis Sarsoeoiy 
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a little after tlie conqiieft of Syria, A. C. 544. Chris- 
tianity was sabyertedy and Mohammedanism established 
in its stead, which has ever since been the prevailing 
religion in these countries. 

7. A new dynasty was established in northern Africa 
by Obeid-AUah, who claimed to be descended from 
Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed, A. C. 910. His 
descendants were called the Fatemite Khaliphs : they 
obtained possession of Egypt, and are said to have 
corrupted the creed, as well as divided the empire of 
the Saracens. 

8. After the seat of government had been removed 
to Egypt, the natives of Africa Proper being oppressed 
by the Arabs took up arms, and established their inde*. 
pendence : they were at first divided into numberless 
small states, but, by the valour and prudence of the 
Zenetian dynasty, the greater part of them were united 
under the empire of Morocco. 

9. The province of Algiers was erected into a king- 
dom by Aruch, a Turkish pirate, who, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, was invited by the inhabitants 
to save them from the Spaniards. Though nominally 
subject to the Turkish Sultans, the deys of Algiers 
were virtually independent sovereigns: they were 
celebrated for their piracies, and for kidnapping Chris- 
tian slaves : their cruelties remained almost unpunished 
for three centuries, when the English sent a fleet 
against the city, which forced the dey to submission. 
But the French in 1830 sent an army into Africa, con- 
quered Algiers, and took possession of the province, 
which they still retain. Tunis and Tripoli, whose his- 
tories are nearly similar to that of Algiers, remain still 
in possession of the Turks. 

R 
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10. Towards the close of the fifteenth century, the 
tme shape of the African peninsula was discovered by 
Vasco de 6ama, who first sailed to the East Indies 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The Portuguese emu- 
lated the fame of their countrymen, and examined the 
eastern and western coasts of Africa so diligently, that 
about the middle of the sixteenth century the outline 
of Africa was very accurately known. 

11. The efibrts made to obtain information respecting 
the interior of the country have been less successful. 
Many enterprising travellers, of whom Homemann, 
Park, Clapperton, and Lander may be regarded as the 
most meritorious, have endeavoured to penetrate into 
the recesses of Africa, but have successively fallen 
victims to the barbarity of the natives, or to the pesti- 
lential virulence of the climate. The course of the 
Niger was traced by the Landers in 1830, but their 
recent expedition to renew their investigations has 
proved fatal to most of those engaged in it. 

12. The English possess a flourishing colony at the 
southern extremity of Africa, which they wrested from 
the Dutch. Their efforts to diffuse the . blessings of 
Christianity and civilization among the natives, have 
not as yet been very successful, and the day is probably 
very distant when an African nation will rise to political 
importance. 



AMERICA. 

1. America was unknown to the rest of the world 
until the year 1498, when it was discovered by Chris- 
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toph^r Colombasy a Greooeseio the Spanish service, who 
mistook it for part of India. A different part of the 
coast was subsequently disoovered by Americns Ves- 
patiosy a Florentine navigator, who had the art to 
obtain the fame, which properly belonged to Columbus, 
and to give his name to the new continent. 

2. The wealth of these new countries attracted the 
avarice of the Spaniards, who sent over colonies of 
adyenturers to take possession of them. These adven- 
turers behaved with gpreat cruelty, and almost extermi- 
nated the ancient inhabitants. In order to procure a 
supply of labourers, they began to import negroes from 
Africa, and thus began the African slave-trade — a horrid 
traffic, which has caused incalculable evils to humanitv. 

3. The Portuguese, the English, and the French, 
emulated the Spaniards. The Portugpiese took posses^ 
sion of Brazil ; the English and the French colonies 
were settled principally in North America and the 
West Indian islands. All the European settlers showed 
great injustice and barbarity in their conduct to the 
natives^ and the Indians frequently retaliated with 
shocking cruelties. But the red men, as the natives of 
America may justly be called, were unable to withstand 
European discipline and organization. They gradually 
retired before the invaders, and are now almost extinct 
in a great part of North America. 

4. Fierce wars arose between the European posses- 
sors of these colonies. Under the protectorate of 
Cromwell, the English navy established its supremacy 
over the Dutch and Spaniards, in consequence of which 
some important islands in the West Indies were an- 
nexed to the British dominions. 
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5« Id 4ke year 1754 hostilitieB commenced between 
Ih^'FroMbttod English in America. The war raged 
nine years with varied success ; bat, towards its close, 
the Hof^iak were every where victorious, and, by a 
treaty af fieaee in 1768, France i^igned to the con- 
querors the grater part of her colonies in America. 

6. But the consequences of this war proved fatal to 
British supremacy. It had been carried on at a vast 
expense, and, when peace arrived, the British parliament 
demanded that the colonies should bear part of the 
burden which their protection had entailed on the 
nation. The colonies claimed the right of taxing them- 
selves, and refused to pay any duties levied by autho- 
rity of the British parliament. Fierce disputes soon 
led to acts of open violence, and in 1776 the colonies 
declared themselves free and independent states. Eng- 
land however made vigorous efforts to suppress the 
revolt ; but the Americans, aided by the French, finally 
prevailed. By the treaty of peace in 178B the former 
colonies of Britain were recognised as a new power 
under the name of the United States, and since that 
period they have been rapidly advancing in commercial 
wealth and political importance. 

7. More recently the Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nies have imitated the example of the United : taking 
advantage of the weakness to which both the kingdoms 
of the peninsula were reduced by the consequences of 
the French invasion, several of the Spanish provinces 
asserted their independence : they would probably have 
failed in securing it but for the eminent abilities of 
Simon Bolivar, who commanded the liberating armies. 
In the space of about four years Spain lost all her 
possessions, except the islands of Cuba and Puerto 
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Rico; but the Spankh courts with its eiianicteristic 
obstinacy f still reffues to acknowledge the kMkfiendeDce 
of the revolted cobiiies. 

8. The Revelation in Brazil was more peaceably 
condttcted. When John VI. returned home to Porta- 
gal^ after the expulsion of the French from that king- 
dom» his American subjects chose Don Pedro (John's 
eldest son) for their emper'or, and renounced their alle- 
giance to Portugal, A. D. 1822. After a reign of 
about eight years, Don Pedro was dethroned; upon 
which he returned to Europe, and engaged in a suc- 
cessful war for the assertion of his daughter's claims to 
the crown of Portugal. The Brazilians chose Pedro's 
infant son for their emperor, but this arrangement is 
not likely to be permanent. 

9. In conclusion it may be remarked, that tranquillity 
is far from being established in South America, and 
tha^ the governments of the new republics formed from 
the Spanish provinces have shown themselves miserably 
deficient in energy, political wisdom, and consequently 
in stability. 
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Prat4pSinh. 

Mohan Sinhp 

Setarai. 

N^gahasta. 

Lohadh&r. 

Vira Sinh XL 

Vibodh Sinh. 

Chandramya. 



INDIA. 

A.D. 
Harihara RaL 
Basanta Rai. 
Balianga Rai. 
Praroatha Rai. 
Anga Raj. 

Visal Rai, 1020 

S&ranga Deva. 

Ana Deva. 

Jajasinh. 

Ananda Deva. 

Someswara. 

PrithwiRai, 1177 



TAIQ7A HAJAB OF 
aSNOAL. 

Sukh Sen, 1063 

Belal Sen. 
Lakshman Sen. 



A.D. 
Madhava Sen. 
Kesava. 
Surasena. 
NUrdyana. 
Lakshmana. 
Lakshmaniya, . . . 1200 

RAJAS OF OVZERAT. 

Mula, 910 

Chamund. 

Vallabha. 

Durlabha. 

Bhfma. 

K&ladeva. 

Siddba, ........ 1094 

Kam&ra Pala. 

Ajayapala. 

M^la. 

PMiDaDera, .: .. 1209 



aoo 



ftAJAl OF KANOJ. 

A. D. 

YtiOTignha, .... 1024 

Mahichandra,. . . . 1048 

Chandradeva 1072 

MadanapUa 1096 

GoTinda Chandra, 1120 

Vijaya Chandra, . 1149 

Ja/a Chandra,... 1168 



AAJAl OF mWAB 

UOAYPUR. 

Bappa, 

Gnhila. 

Bhoja. 

Kftlabhoja. 

Bhartribhata. 

Samab&yika. 

Khttroan. 

AlUta. 

Naravahana. 

Saktivermi, 

Suchivermi. 
Naravermi. 
Klrttivernii. 
Vafri Sinh. 
Vljaya Sinh. 
Ari Sinh. 
Vikrama Sinh. 
S&maata Sioh, . . . 
Kumira Sinh. 
Mathana Sinh. 
Fadroa Sinh. 
Jaitra Sinh. 
Tej Sinh. 
Samara Sinh, .... 
Kerni(. 
Rahup. 

£akihman Sinh. 
Ajaya Sinh. 
Hanifra. 

KhailSinh, 

JLaksha Rlina, • . . 

Mokulji, • 

Khombo, 

Ooda, 

Raemal, 

Sanga,; 

Retna, , , , 

Bikramajit, 

Banbir, 



OB 

728 



068 



1209 



1286 



1S65 
1S73 



1419 
1469 
1474 
1609 
1530 
1636 



A.D. 

UdajaSinh 1541 

Prat4p, 

Amera* — — 

Kema, 1621 

JagatSinh, 1628 

RajSinh, 1629 

Jay Sinh, 1681 

Amera, 1700 

Sangram Sinh, ... 1716 



JagatSinh IL ... 1724 aftia l^h, 1802 

Prat&pII 1768 



RajSinhU 1766 

Arn 1762 

Hamira. 1772 

Bhf m Sinb, 1779| 

JewinSinh, 1828 



A.D. 

UdayaSinh, 1684 

[1 Rdgn.} 
Gaj Sinh. 
JetwantSinhy ... 16S9 

AiitSinh* 1707 

AbhaySinh, 1789 

BakhtSinh, 1763 

Vijaya Sinh, .... 1761 
BhimSinh, 1792 



RAJAS OF JYPVB OB 
DHUlfDH*AB« 

Sura Raja, 06( 

Dlila Rai. 

[3 Refgns.^ 
PiijanDeo, «.... 1186 

[8 Reigns.] 
Prithi Rai. 

Pdran Mai, 1550 

Bhag«&n D^s. 

M&nSinh, 1502 

JySinh, 1616 

[2 Ritgnw.] 
Siwai JySinh II.. 1660 

IswariSinh, 1742 

Madho Sinh. 
Piithwi Sinh. 
Prat&p Sinh. 

JagatSinh, 1803 

JySinhni 1818 



BAJAl OF VIJATAMA- 

OAB. 

BokkaRaya, 1240 

Harihara, 1385 

DevaRa;ra, 1426 

i!if alUkarjana, .... 1461 

Vir<ip6kaha, 1472 

Naraainba, 1487 

Krishna, 1608 

Achynta, 1630 

^ad£nva, 1542 

R4ma Deva, 1547 



RAJAS OF JODBPUR OR 
KARWAR. 

Sivajf, 1155 

Ashtama, 1156 

[8 Reigna,"] 

Chondajl 1281 

Joda, 1426 

[3 Reigna.] 

M&ldeo, 1631 

Chandra Sinh, ... 1671 



BAJA8 OF OR188A. 

Tke Ganga Vansiy or Ga* 
Japatt Princes, l«t 
DynoMty, 
S&ranga Deo, .... 1113 
Gangeswara Deo, 1151 
Ananga Bhhna, • . 1174 

ftajeswara, 1201 

Nartinh Lang&la, 1236 

[11 iinffiw.] 

2fid Gnjaipati JhffSVMbf* 

Kapilendra, 1451 

Purashottania, . . • 1478 
Piat&pa Riidra, . . 1609 

3rd Gitjopoii 
Govinda Dera,. . . 1633 
PratapaCbakra,.. 1540 
MEukundaD^va... i650 



MOHAMMEDAN 
SOVEREIGNS 

OF INDIA. 

Kivoa OF omsvi* 

Sabaktegin, 977 
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Ismail, •».... 

Mahiqod>. 

Mohammed, . . . » » 
Mataud I., , , . . . . 

Madud, - 

Maaaad II.,,,. .• 
Abul Hasan Ali< , 
Abdul K^shid, .. 

Ferokhsady 

Ibrahim, ....,«,• 
Masaad lU., .... 

Arslaq, 

Bairam, 

Khosra, 

Kbosru Maliki . . • 



A.D. 
. 097 
. 097 
103€ 
1930 
1011 
1049 
1049 
1051 
1052 
1068 
1096 
1118 
1121 
1U2 
1160 



KINGS OF P:BHLI. 

First Turk Dynaaiy. 
Kutb ad din Ibek, 1193 

(Aram, 1210 

Altmiah, 1211 

RoknoddinFiroz, 1236 
BaziaBegnm, .., 1236 

Bairam, 1240 

Masaud, 1241 

Nasir ad dia, .... 1246 

* Gheias ud din» . , . 1266 

Balban. 

Kaikobady 1286 



2nd Turk, vr KlU^i Dy- 
nasty, 

Jelaluddin, 1288 

Alia ud din, 1295 

Umer, 1316 

Mubarik, 1317 



3rd Turk, or ToghUk Dy- 
nasty, 
Gheias ud din,... 1321 

Mohammed, 1326 

Firox, 1351 

Gheias ud din II. 1388 

Abubekr, 1389 

Ifasir ud din Mo« 
hammed II. . . • 1980 



A.D. 

HomiyuA, 1894 

Af ahm6d, 1394 



4IA, or Sadalt Dynasty. 
Syed Khirs Khan, 1414 
Syed Mubarik, . . . 1421 
Syed Mohammed, 1436 
Syed A14 ud dio, 1445 



5tk, or Ut Afghan Dy 
nasty, called Lodi, 

Bhelol Lodi, 1450 

Sekandar, 1488 

Ibrahim, 1517 



6th Dynasty f that of 
TV'fftttr, or the Great 
MogsL 

Baber, 1526 

HumayuSy 1530 



7th Dynasty^-^d </ the 
Afghan^ termed Siar, 

Shir Shah, 1542 

SelimShah, 1545 

FiroxShah, 1553 

Mohammed, ..... 1553 
Sekandar, 1654 



6M Dynasty resumed, 

HumayuUf ••«... 155S 

Akber 1556 

Jehangir, 1605 

Shah Jehan, 1628 

Aurongseb, or A- 

lemgir, 1658 

BahadeiShah,... 1707 

Jehandar Shah, ., 1712 

Ferokbser, 1713 

Refiattldirjat;» ... 1717 

Refia ad dowlat, • 1717 

Mohammed Shah, 171S 



A. D. 

Ahmed, 1747 

Alemgirll 1763 

Shah Alem, • . « . . 1761 
Akber n 1806 



OUDB. 

Sadet Ali Khan, 

Nawab Viair. 

Sefdar Jang ditto. 

Shuja ad Dowla, 

ditto, 1766. 

AsefadDowla, .. 1776 

Sadet Ali, 1798 

Ghazi ad din Hy- 

der, (King,) . . • 1814 
Naaerad din Hy* 

der, 1827 



BYDBRABAn. 

Asef Jah, (Nisam* 

alMolk,) 1717 

^TaserJeng, 1748 

MuzefferJeng, .. 1767 

Nizam Ali, 1763 

Sekander Jah, ... 1813 



MAHBATTA. 

Si?aji, 1651 

Samba ji, 1680 

Raja Ram, 1680 

Sbao-ji, 1707 

(Balaji Visvanath 

Peshwa, 1712 

Baji Rao, 1720 

Balaji Baji Rao,) 1740 

Ram Raj 1750 

(Madbo lUo, Pesh- 
wa, 1761 

Raghonath Rao, . 1773 
Madhu Rao Na- 

rain), 1774 

ShaoRaja 1778 

(Baji Rao Peshwa,) 1706 
Praup Sinh Nara 
Narayan, 1818 
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A.D. 

OWALIOB. 

Raa&ji, I7ie> 

JytipK 1750 

Madhoji, 1761 

DouIetRio, .... 1799 

Jaaakaji, 1827 



INOORBf OR FAMILY OF 
ROLKAR 



Mnlfaar Rao, . . 
Mallee Rao,... 
Afaal ja Bai, . . . 
Tukaji Holkar, . 
Jeawant Rao, . . 
Mulhar Rao, . . 



BAHMINI KXNOB 
KOOLBUROA. 

AUa ud din Hasan, 

Mohammed, 

Mttjahid, 

Dawod, 

Ikiabmad, 

Oheiaa ud din,.* . 
Shenn ud din, . . . 

Feroz, 

Ahmed, ........ 

Alia ud din II.... 

Huma^un, ....... 

Kiiam, . » 

Mohammed II. . . 

Mabmod II 

Ahmed II 

AUa ud din III. . . 

WaliUllah, 

Kalim UUah, .... 



1728 
1762 
17661 
179A 
1798 
1811 



OF 

11147 

lS5bl 
1376 



1378 

1397 

1397 

1397 

14221 

1435 

1457 

1461 

1468 

1482 

1518 

1520 

1523 

1526 



IttL 8BAHI RINGS OF 
RIJAPUR. 

Yaaef AdilSbah,. 1489 

Itmael, 1510 

Ibtahim, 1534 

Ali 1567 

Ibcahirall 1579 

Mohammed, 1626 



AliAdil, 



A.D. 
166U 



KINGS OF AHMEDNAOAR, 
OR NIZAM SHAHI. 

Ahmed Nizam 

Shah, 1490 

Buihan, 1500 

Hosein, 1563 

Mortesa, 1565 

Miran Hosein, . . . 1586 

Ismael, 1586 

Burhan II 1580 

Ibrahim, 1594 

Behadar, 1596 

Mortezall 1600 



KINGS OF OOLCONOA, 

OR KUTTEB SHAHI 

DYNASTY. 

Kuli Kutteb Shah, 1607 
JamsMd, 1648 

Subb&n. 



1378 Ibrahim, 1550 



Mohammed, 1580 

1611 



Abu Hasan, 1672 



KINGS OF JONPUR, OR 
THE SBERKI RYNASTY. 

Kh«aja Jehan, ... 1 894 
Mubarik Shah, . . . 1399 
Ibrahim Shah, . . . 1401 
Mahmud Shah,. . . 1440 
Vlohammed Shab, 1457 
Hosein, • 1457 



kings of bbnoal or 

pur'bi. 
Pakhr od din, .... 1338 

Alia ud din, 1840 

Hajillias, 1341 

Sekander, 1368 

Gheias ud din, . • . 1367 
Sultan us Salatlu,. 1374 



A.D. 

Shems ud din, . . . 1383 

Raja Kanfi, 1386 

Jelal ud din, .... 1392 

Ahmed, 1400 

NasirShah, 1420 

Barbek, 1428 

Yuaef, 1435 

Sekander, 1457 

Fatteh, 1457 

Shaiizada, 1481 

Firoz, .- 1481 

Mahmud, ..<.... 1493 

Museffer, 

AUa ud din, I497 

Naafb, 1523 

Bahader, 1542 

Suliroan Kirani, . • 1549 

Bajazid, 1573 

Daiid, 1573 



H£BR£WS. 

PATRIARCHS. 

B.C. 

ffoah, 3100 

Shem 

Arphaxad, -= — 

Salah, 

Eber 

Peleg, 

Reu, 

Serag, 

Nahor, 

Terah, 

Abraham, 2100 

Isaac, ; . . . 

Jacob, — r- 

Joseph, 

Moses, 1675 

jrjDOES. 
Ahout years, 465 

KINGS. 

Saul, 1095 

David and Ishbo- 

sheth, 1055 

David sole king, . . 1148 
Solomon^ 1016 
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B.C. 

JUDAH. 

Reboboam, 976 

Abia 958 

Asa, 955 

Jebosaphat, 914 

JoraiUy 889 

Abaiiab, 885 

Athaliah, 884 

Joash 878 

AmaxUh, 838 

Uaziah or Azariah, 809 

Jotham 767 

Ahaa, 741 

Hexekiah. 726 

Manasaes, 697 

Amon, 642 

Josiah, 640 

Jehoakaz, I ^g 

Jehoiakim, .... $ 

Zedekiah, 697 



ISRAEL, 

Jeroboam I 

Nadab, 

Baaaa, 

Eh, 

Zimoly 

Ahab, 

Ahaaiah, 

Joram, 

Jeha, 

Jehoahaz, 

Joasby 

Jeroboam II. . . . 

Zachariah, 

Menahem, 

Pekaiah, 

Pekah 

Hosbea, 

Samariah, 



976 
964 
953 
930 
929 
918 
897 
890 
884 
866 
839 
823 
771 
770 
760 
768 
720 
721 



JUDSA, KINGS OF* 

Hyrcanas I. (High 

Priest,) 136 

Ariatobttlas I. . . . . 1 05 

Alexander Jannai, 104 

Alexandra, 78 

Hj^icanua II. and 

Aristobulna II. 69 

Hyrcanas II 63 

AntigODus, 40 

Herod the Great, 87 



A.D. 

Arche]au9, 8 

Judea, a Roman 

province, 8 

Agrippa, 87 



EGYPT, 
16 Dynasties uncertain. 
17tb Shepbenl kings* 
18th Diaspolitan, 17 
kings* 

I9th Ditto, 6 do. 

20th Ditto, .... 12 do. 
21st Tanite, .... 7 do. 
22nd Bubastite, 9 do. 
28rd Tanite,.... 4 do. 

24th Saite, 1 do. 

26th Ethiopian,. 3 do. 

26th Saite, 10 do. 

to B. C. 625 



Persian kings to do* 325 



OBBEK KINGS. 

B.C. 

Ptoiemj 1 323 

Ptolemy II. Phi- 
ladelphus, 284 

Ptolemy III. Euer- 
getes, 246 

Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pater, 221 

Ptolemy V. Epi- 
pbanes, 204 

Ptolemy VI. Phi- 
lometor, 180 

Ptolemy VII. Phi- 
iometor, 160 

Ptolemy VIU, 
Physcon, 145 

Ptolemy IX. La- 
thy rus, Cleopatra, 116 

Alexander, Cleo- 
patra, 106 

Ptolemy Latbyros, 
restoration of, . . 88 

Cleopatra II. Al- 

I exanderll 81 



A.D. 

Ptolemy Aleian- 
der III 80 

Ptolemy Diony- 
sins Attletes, ... 66 

Ptolemy Dionysius 
II. Cleopatra III. 61 



PERSIA, KINGS Or* 

I. Peikdadut* Dynasty » 

Kaiuaiers. 

Hosheng. 

rabmuras. 

JemshSd. 

Piarasp. 

Feridun. 

Manacheber. 

Noser. 

Afrasiab. 

Zao. 

Kersbasp. 

2. Kaiauian, 
Kaikobad. 
Kai kaoos. 
Kai Khosm, or Cy- 
rus the Great, . . 569 

Cambyses, 629 

Smerdis Magus,... 622 
Darius I. Son of 

Hystaspes, 521 

Xerxes 1 486 

Artaxerxes 1 464 

Xerxes II 426 

Sogdianus, 424 

Darius II. Nothus, 428 

Artaxerxes II 404 

— III... 358 



Arses or Arogus, 837 
Darius III. Codo- 
manus 336 



UNDER THE GREEKS. 

From 331 to 262 B. C. 

3. AthkanioM, Argacidan^ 
or I^arthian Dynasty, 
Ashek, or Arsaces, 
B.C 262 
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Aihek II. 

Behnm. 

Palash. 

Hormuzd. 

Narsi. 

Firos. 

Palash II. 

Khoiro. 

Palafhaa. 

AnUvan* 



A.D. 



4. Atghanian Dynasty 

Ardovan. 

Kboaro. 

Palash, B.C. 30 

Gadan. 
Nani. 
Gadarz II. 
Nani II. 
Ardavan II. 



5. SaBiOMian Dynasiy. 

A.D 
Ardithcer Bnbigan, 
called by the Ro- 
mant Artaxerxeit, 226 

Shahpoor 1 240 

Hoormuc L ...... 271 

Baharam 1 272 

II 276 

Ill 298 

Narsi, 298 

Hoormaz II 303 

Shahpoor 11. 310 

Ardisbeer II 381 

Shahpoor III 386 

Baharam IV. or 

Gor, 890 

Yexd^jird Ulathim, 404 

Baharam V 420 

Yezd^jirdll 438 

Firose, 458 

Pallas, 484 

Kohad, 488 

Noosheerwan, .... 531 

Hoormuz III 67{} 

Baharam Chottbeen, 590 
Khoonoo Parveezy 691 



A.D. 

Shemyeh, 628 

Sbah Sherrendeh, 631 
Anera-dokht, .... 632 
Yezd^jirdlll 632 



MUSSBLMAN CONQUEST. 

Aboo Beker, .... 632 

Omar, 634 

Othman, 644 

Ali, 656 

ISfoawiahi 660 

Yezid, 679 

iVIoawiahll 683 

Abdalla 684 

IMerwan 1 684 

Abdulmelek, .... 685 

WalidI 705 

Saleiman, 714 

Omar II 717 

Yezid II 719 

Rashem 723 

Walid II 742 

Vezidlll 743 

Ibrahim, 744 

IVIerwan II 745 

Saffah, 750 

Manzar, 754 

iVIohadi, 775 

Hadi, 786 

Hnroon al Rasbeed. 786 

Amin, 809 

Mamun 813 

Motasim, 833 

Wathek 842 

Motawakel, 847 

MosUnser, 862 

Mostain, 862 

\f otaz, 866 

iMohtadi 869 

Motamed Maaffek 870 

iVIoUdhed, 892 

Mohtafi 902 

Moktader 908 

Kaher, 932 

Radhi 934 

iVIotaki 940 

Mostakfi, 944 

Motl, 946 

Tai, 974 



A.D. 

Kader, 991 

Kaim, 1031 

Moktadi, 1075 

Mostadher 1094 

Mostarshed, 1118 

Radheed, 1135 

Moktafi, 1136 

IVfostanjed, 1 1 60 

Mostadhi, 1170 

Naser .*.. 1180 

Dbaher, 1225 

Mfostanzer, 1226 

Mostasem 1242 



PERSIA (rESUMEO). 

SeffaH DynoBty* 

Vakub ben Leiz, . . 862 
Amer, 877 



Samani Dynasty. 

Ismael. 900 

Ahmed, 907 

Naar, 913 

Amir Nuh. 942 

Abdul Malik, 954 

IVIansur, 960 

Amir Nuh II 975 

Mansar II 997 



Dilemi Dynasty* 

All Bujah 933 

Rukn ad Doulat,.. 949 
Asid ad Doulat, . . 977 



Se{juk Turks, 

Toghrel Be^, 1037 

Alp ArstaD 1063 

MalekShah, 1072 

Mahmud, 1092 

Burkyourh, 1092 

Mohammed) ..... 1 104 

Sanjar, 1117 



M6 



VBOVINCtAL GOVBK- 
KOBS OR ATABEOtt. 

Mmtgol Dyuulff* 

A. D. 

Jungez,. 1205 

OctaC, 12S6 

Kejauk, 1841 

Maoju, «... 1342 

Halako, 1263 

Abaka, 1264 

Nikudar, 1281 

ArgiiiiD, 1284 

KaiKh&ta, 1291 

Baida 1294 

Ghazan Khan, . . . 1294 
Khodabundeh, . . . 1303 
AbaSeyd, 1316 



Turk Dynaaiif. 
Tixnnr Leng, .... 1884 

Khain, 1406 

Shah Rokb, 1409 

Ulogh Beg, 1446 



Seffavian Dynasty. 

Shah Ismail, 1504 

Taniasp, 1523 

Ismail II 1576 

Mohammed Mir- 

sa, 1577 

Abbas tb« Great, . 1582 

Shah Saffi, 1627 

Abbas II 1641 

Suliman, 1666 

Hossein, 1694 



A.D. 
Interregnum, .... 1779 
LatfAHKhao, .. 1789 
Aga Mohammed,. 1796 
Fatteh AH Khan, 
(the present 
king,) 1796 



MACEDON, KINGS 
OF. 

B.C. 

Philip, son of A- 

myntas, 360 

Alexander the 

Great, 336 

Philip Aridaeas,.. 323 

CassRiider, 316 

Antipater, Alexan- 
der, 298 

Demetrius, 294 

Pyrrhus, 286 

For 16 jears 12 

kings, 278< 

AntiguBus I. Go- 

nntus, 277 

Demetrius II. . . . 243 

Antigonus II. Do- 
son, 23'i 

Philip, 221 

Perseus, 179 



B.C. 

Deodatus, 143 

Antiochus VII. .. 139 
Demetrius II. re- 
storation of, . . . 180 
Alexander Zebina, 127 
Antiochus VIII. 123 
Philip and Deme- 93 

trius, 93 

Tigranes, King of 

Armenia, 83 

Antiochus IX. Asi- 

aticus, 69 



ROME, KINGS OF. 

Romulus, 753 

Nuroa Pompiiius,. 715 

Tulius Hostilius, . 072 

Ancus Martius, . . 640 
Tarquinius Fris- 

cus, 616 

Servius Tullius, . . 578 
Tarquinius Super- 
bus, 534 

Republic for 461 
yesrs. 



Mahmood (the Aff- 

ghan,) 1722 

Ashraf (the Aff- 

ghan) 1725 

Tamasp II. eon of 

Hossein, 172^ 

Nadir Shah, 1732 

Aii AdilShab,... 1747 
Interregnum, «... 1750 
Kiiarim Khan Zend, 1753, 



SYRIA, KINGS OF. 

Seleucus Nicator , 31 2- 
Antiochus I. So- 

ter, 280 

Antiochus II 261 

Seleucus II. Calli- 

nicus, 246 

Seleucus III. Ce- 

raunus, 226 

Antiochus III. the 

Great,... 223 

Seleucus IV. Phi- 

lopater, 187 

Antiochus IV. .« . 175 

Antiochus V 164 

De metrius I. Soter, 1 62 
Alexander Balas, 150 
Demetrius II. Ni- 
cator, 146 

Antiochus VI. ... 144 

S 



Emperors, 

Augustus, 31 

Tiberius, . . A. D. 14 

Caligula, 37 

Claudius, 41 

Nero, 54 

GMba, 68 

Oiho •) 

Vitellitts, > 69 

Vespasian, j 

litus 79 

Domttian, 81 

Nerva, 96 

Trajan, 98 

Adrian, 117 

Antoninus Pius, . . 138 
Marcus Aurelius, 

and 
Lucius VeruB, 
Commodiis-, 
Pertinax and Ju- 
lianuB, 193 



ilius,'^ 
», . . . 3 



161 



180 



son 



A.D. 
Septimitts Sewrasy. ,19| 
Car»calia and Ga-. 

t»,,^^ 2U 

(kuliuB Macriaui, 217 
Elagahaiiit Aoto- . 

niuB, 218 

Alexander Sevo^ 

nis, .« 222 

Masiniinas, .... 236 
llie tiro Gordians, 286 
Maximus, Pupie* 
niu^ aad Balbi* 

USB, 237 

Gordian janior, .. 238 
Philip the Arabi- 
an, 244 

Deciui, 249 

Gailus HoatiUa-'} 

nufl, ,*. > 261 

Volttsianiia, • • • • 3 
Amilianuf Vale- "1 
nanus and Gal- > 264 

lienust j 

Gallieniis alone, . , 260 

Claudius, 268 

Aureliauy ..*.... 270 

Tacitas, 276 

Floxianus, ....»* 



A^tus, 



A.D.I HfifmHSJ^^mmf- 

SfM*vutm . . . . . • •,♦♦., r466 : 1 / A. D. 

iigorianus, .<».., 467 

$e,^eru8^ «^.« . 461 

Ao^bemiusj ...«. 467. 



Oljbrius, %. 47S 

GJircerios, ., 473 

J«]ius N epos, ...» 474 

RqfnulusAugostus^ 476 



ENGLAND, KINGS 
OF. 



Prob 



us. 



! 
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Mascus Aurelius 

Garus 232 

Diocletian, . . « « • 284 
Dioclesian and 

Maxim^anus, .. 286 
CoQstantius Chb)- 

rus, Galerius 

Maximianus,. . . 304 
Constantine J. the 

Great* .« 4.,..,. , 806 
Constantine II. ^ 
Constans, and \ 837 
CoQStantiuSj ... 3 - 
Ji/lian, ..... t f.. - 361 

Joirian, , . . 863 

Valentinian ^, and _ . 

Valens,..-.*^.. 864 
nitian , YAle^tini- 

an It. and Tlieo- . 

dosius I. ..... • 87f. 

Honorius 396 

Valentinian JIJ.^. 424 
Mazimos,. «..«., 4^ 



Anglo-'Saxon Lime* 

Egbert, 828 

Ellieli«uif, .....> 838 

Ethelbald, 867 

Ethelbert, 860 

Ethelredl 866 

Alfred, the Great, 872 
Edward the Elder, 900 

Athelstan, 925 

Edmund 1 941 

Edred, 948 

Edwy, 965 

Ekigar the Peace- 
able, 95^ 

Edward II. the 

Martyr, 975^ 

£tbehred II. the 

XJnready , 97$ 

Edmund II. Iron- 
aide, ,. lOlfi 

Canate the Great, 
King of Den- 
mark, 1017 

Harold Barefoot, 1036 
Canute II. Har^- 

canUte, ', ,\\ . , . 1039 
Howard IU» ttte 

Conlf|8M)r«i »^i.u lOitl 
haloid II. *.«.wvlOfifi 

'■• • . 1 < . . 1 ' 



^epfy II. Planla^ 

• ig^et^ . . . . ,|.f. ., ,.li&4 
j(ii^|pard I. (i<ieai^^>.o > 
, , df I^ion^ • .,-^t.»'^l89 

Henry lU. of Win- 

che8tei;»^.»^L^.. 1216 
Edward I. Long 

Skunks, 4 f /.^ .'.I 9^Si 
Edward %l^ of 

Caernarvon, . . » 1 807 
^tMard IIlj.? ffif'^ 
. ^Vindsor. . . . rml^^ 
Riqliard II. >tf.,, 

Bordeiic^,- •• * • ,19^17 
Umwy iV. of Bo^ ,. 
• lisgbroke» • • . ^ 1899 
Henry V. of NLoxit . 

mouth, 1413 

Henry VI. of 

Windsor, . . , . • 1422 

Edward IV 1461 

Edward V "> 

Richard UI. M488 

Crook-back, . • 3 



'.' I 



■ »{, 



' L > 



Hwyyn.....ii.brW8P 

B<tifar4 VI.,?].'.l — lfi47 

^ii9abetb,,^,..a«.>ll^ 

ni , -. JII 

-'U r-rrrti 



./• 



,GilEAT BRITiVI^/ 
HouH qf Stuart, 



James I ,... 1603 

Charles I. ^^». ^^ . . 1626 

Commoix^^m,.. 1649 

Charles II....... 1660 

Jami^'H?:^J:;..^C 1685 

Wlliam UL aivd 



WiBiaip. the Qjm- C ' 

qiiecQn^ bA. .U. 4) 1086 miiiimu jjul* «h^< > : 
WpkliamlL EafuvU>87 I jilazy, . . . ,uy'i^iyl9S& 

Henry < J. . «]..;.'. . . .. irlW A&ne, * ,*> «i^l30B 

^phenof Bloifti* ;ljil34:0^ jt^' 1: 






GeoTge*'I:$.i.:..'TVl4 
C^eofgelL ..,.^. '1727 
Georg^ III....... 1760 

GebfrgelV....... IteO 

WMam rv....;. 1B30 



SCOTLAND, KINGS 
OF. 

Malcolm ir 1004 

l^aacm, ........ 1034 

Macbeth, 1040 

%StAto\m III. €«aii 

Mobr 1056 

Domild Bane, . . . 1093 

Duncan IT 1095 

'R4ffkTf 1098 

Alexander I. . . . . 1107 

DavidI 1124 

Malcolm IV 1I5S 

William, 1166 

Alexmderll..... 12114 

JII. . . . It49 

Interregfiom of 7 

j«an, 1286 

John Baliol 1292 

InteA^^um, >v.. 1301 

Robert Brace, . . . 1306 

Dt^idll. ... 1320 

Robert II. .^....- 1371 

— — III....... 1390 

Sanies I« 140() 

JiffflAe« II. ....... 1437 

Ill 1400 

IV 1488 

V 1513 

Iklary 1542 

James VI 1567 



A. D.I 
Chilperic, ....... iSf07 

Cloiairell ' 484 



Dagobert, 626t»bilip III. ;die 



Clovis II 644 

Clotairelll 66o: 

ChildericII 66S 

Thierri, 673 

Clovis III 690 

Childebert II. ... 695 

Dagobert II 711 

Chilperic II 716 

rhierri II 720 

ChUdericIII 742 



CuHwhgiant. 



761 

768 



814 
840 



Pepin, 

Charlemagne, .... 

Lewis I. le Debo- 
naire, 

Charles the Bald, 

Lewidll.the Stam- 
merer, 877 

Le wia II I. and Car- 
loman, 879 

Charles the Fat,.. 684 

Elides, 888 

Charles the Sim< 
pie, 898 

Rodolph, 028 

Lewis IV. Ootre- 
mer, 936 

Lothaire, 954 

Lewis V 986 



Capetian$, 



■<♦. ' 

, .», il/ffrooiRfions, 

Clovis^ * 461 

Cbldebert ».. 611 

CkAaire, 6«aiii4#is . VIIL tlie 



€aribert, 562 



Lewis IX.' 
Saint, 



the 



A.D. 
1220 



Bold,.....'..,. 1270 
Philip IV. " xXth 

Fair, , 1285 

Lewis X '. 1314 

John I. (lived bot 

8 days,) 1315 

Philip V. the 

Long, 1316 

Charles IV. the 

Fair, 1321 



PhUi|> VI. of Va. 
loisy the Fortu- 
nate, 1328 

John II 1351 

Charles V. the 

Wise, 1364 

Charles VI. tfte 
Belored....... 1380 

Charles VII. the 
ViclorioBS, . . . 1422 

Lewis XI 1461 

Charles VIII. ... 1483 

Lewis XII 1498 

Francis 1 1515 

Henryll 1547 

Francis II 1559 

Charles IX 1560 

Henry III 1574 



Hugh Capet, .... 987 
Robert I. tlia Wise, 996 

Henry I 1031 

Philip I. rAiuou- 

reux, 1061 

Lewis VL the Fat, 1108 
VII. tb* 

Yoong, 1137 

eitilip IL AugM- 

; tnsy i" 1180 



(Lion^j. ....... 1223 



Hmue of Bowrbon* 
Henry IV. the 

Great, 1589 

Lewis X in... i.. 1610 

XIV 1643 

XV 1715 

^XVI 1774 

XVII 1793 

XVIIL... 1796 



Charles X 1824 



HouM of OrUans, 
Louis Philip, ... . 1830 



im 



' ' R0R3 OF. 

■■ ■--A.'IJ: 
Araulf,<.,iV ■'• *■■■- 
L«iri>UI. -. 



l«r, . . , 

Odk. I^ it. 



912 



III. <ba flr«. 

Hnirjil.the Lime, I DOS 
CoQnd II. tha Si 

_ liqi... ■■•■-. 



, ixit,r-.- ■■':::: 

FVn*ritVm- ^■ 
MaiinilHtD I. -..' 
CGi-^eJ V.■..■.... 
Ferf^lH^dI. .■..■ 
mil. : 
RodAlph IL . . . 

MalHUa, 

^eTdinmtf II.... 



Leopold, 
JuMph, . 
Chiriei V 



Loiliuio the Sal- 



iDwph II. . 
Leopold n. 
FroDcii tl. ■ 



FrodBiiekl. 
BubvDMi, 
Henrj VI. dM 

rtie, IIGO 

Philip U9b 

OfhoIV. 1106 

Frfderick II 12tt 

William, 13S0 

iDtemgni 

ye>n ISSG 

Rudalpb of Hup!' 

burg, Grit of tlie 

AuatriuiFuiiilT,137S 
Adolpltui of Nu- 



Albet 



I. or Au> 



. I SSI 

I29S 
luteiregnnm fil I 

yenr, 130S 

ilenry 

LuninbDrgb, . . 1309 
' lilV.lheBir. 






Ciilurlei IV. or 

Luxcmburgb, . . 1 
WeucMlui, .... 1 

RupiTi 1 

J"""* > 

Sigismund, king J 1 



POLAND. KIN( 

'iBdlllBUl'lv!'!' 

Wcncrlaua, .... 

Vtkdiiliui IV. . 

Caeiniir HI. (b 

GAat, 

Bwi), King e 
Hudguy, . . . 

iDMrregDum of i 

Jsgellon and Via 

diilaailV 

VI»dU[»u»V 

iDterrogDum of i 
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DENMARK AND ) 
NOBWAY UNITED 

A. D. 
Chrittopher III. 14S8 

ChmtiuiL 1448 

John I k . . I48l 

Christian II. . . . • 15 IS 
Fxederick I. » . . • 16tt 

Cbrittianlll 16S3 

Frederick 11^ .... 165U 

CbristianlV 1688 

Frederick III. .. 1648 
Christian V. .... 1670 

Frederick IV 1699 

Chrigtian VL 1730 

Frederick V 1746 

Christian VII. ..1766 
Frederick VI. .. 1808 



A.D. 



Charles VnL.... 144S 
LoCeireg^am of 

thirteen jearS) 1470 
JohUf king of Den* 

mark, 148:{ 

Christian II. . » . • 1619 
Gostavus I. Vasa, 162S 

Eric XIV 1660 

JoIidIII 1668 

SigUmond, king of 

Poland* 1692 

Charles IX 1698 

GustaTBS II. Adol- 

phuB, .%...... 1612 

Christina, 1632 

Charles X. ...... 1654 

XI... 1660 

XII. .>.. 1696 



SWEDEN, KINGS 
OF. 

Amnndll. 1010 

Ill 1035 

Haqnin III. the 

Red 1041 

StiochiU and Ingo 

ni 10591 

HoUtan, 1064 

Philip, 1080 

Ingb'lV 1110 

Raraiald, 1129 

SverdhdrlL .... 1140 
JE^ricOC. theSaint^ 1160 

Charles VII 1162 

Cmiitte* ........ 1168 

Svletdier ilL . . . . 1192 

Eric;cr 1210 

Jdtitr, ;....,.... 1218] 
Eric. Xn. the 
- ^6ti&rer, . . > . . 122^ 

Waldemar, 1250 

Bfajg[hoftIL...... 1276 



Biiglrll. ...... 1282 AhH 

]Via|[hnB III. ...« 1326* 

Alhelrt, ........ 1363 

MwrgaiPt) •*..«.' 1388 
Eric XIII, ....: . 1896 

Chriktaphexi king 
-of^wed^^Den- 
ttdrki and Nor- 
^ij,^ •......, 1438 



Frederick and UI- 



1718 



rica, 

Adolphus Frede- 
rick, ...k.... 1751 

GusUvusIlI 1771 

IV 1792 

Charles XIIJ 1809 

Charles John, .... 1818 



RUSSIA, CZARS OF. 

Fedor, 1586 

fidris Godnnof, .. 1698 
Interregnam, .... 1 604 

Michael, 1613 

Alexi,.. 1645 

Fedor II, 1676 

Sophia, Ivan, and 

Peter the Great, 1682 
Peter the Great 

alone, •• 1696 

Catlierine, ...... 1725 

Peter II 1727 

1730 



iTan.III. 1740 

Elia^aWh^ ««..... 1741 

Peter ni 1762 

Ca^ribe II. . . . . 1762 

PauU./w....... 1796 

Alexander....... 1801 

Nicliblas 1826 



BISHOPS OF ROME. 

A.D. 

St. Lewis, 67 

dt. Anadems, .... 78 

St Clement 1 91 

Evaristns 100 

Alexander 1 108 

SixtusI 116 

Telesphoras, .... 136 

Nyginus, 187 

PiusI 141 

A mcetus, 157 

Soter, 168 

Glentherus, 177 

Victor, 192 

Zephiriiius, ..... 201 

Callixtos, 219 

Urhan 1 22t 

Pootianfis, 231 

Anterios Fabianus, 295 

Cornelias, 251 

Lucius, 253 

Stephen, 255 

SixtasII 257 

Dionysius, 259 

Felix! 271 

Gutychianus, .... 276 

Cains, 283 

MarcelliDHS, ..... 296 

Marcellns, 804 

Gusebius, 309 

Meloliiades, ..... 31 1 

Silveftter, 314 

Marcus, 336 

Julias, A..* 337 

Liberius, ........ 362 

Damssos, 367 

Siricins, 385 

Aniftatius, 398 

Innocent 1 402 

Zosimus, 417 

Boniface 1 418 

CoeleetinuB 4^^ 

Sixtas III. ...... 432 

Leo the Saint, . . . 440 

Hilary, 461 

Simf^licins, 467 

Felix II.. ... 483 

Gelasius, 492 

AnasUtiofl, 496 

Smmadhns* 498 

HormisdaB, 514 

Johnl.. 623 



21ff 



*. \ A 

Felix IIL . . »L . . k 

BdMliacell 

Jdb^ai. <• 

AgtpetM, 

Sylifchiaiy ...••• 

V%iUut, 

PelagiiM I 

JUmlll 

Buedict, 

PelagiMlI 

tintgurj the Oreat 



D. 
(»fl|6regory IV. 



fttO 
6S2 

640 

660 
673 
677 
600 



popii. 

SiMluftDuif • • • • • 
B«*ifacc IIL...« 

B#ftjrac« IV 

Biitatdadit, 

BoftifaceV 

HonorinsI 

Severiiii20| 

John^ 

Theodoras, 

Martin !• 

Kugeniaa, 

Vitatiaaas • 

Adeodatus, 

Domnut, 

Agachon, ....... 

Leo II 

Benedict II..... . 

JohaV 

Canon, 

SergioPf * 

Jokn VI 

— *VII 

SiftMniua I. Cua- 

ctantioe, 

Gregory II 

^III 

Zachary, « 

Stephen II. & III. 

Panll 

Stephen IV 

Adiian I • 

Leo III.. ........ 

Stephen V,...»»« 
P«acalL. ....... 

Eageniutll, ..... 

Valentin, 



A.D. 



SergioB II. ...... 844 

LeoIV S47 

Pope Joan, accord- '^ 
ing to some Be- >864 

nedict III j 

Nicholas 1 868 

Adrian II 867 

Benedict IV 906 

Leo V. ....••... ) ^^f 

Chrittopher, .... J ^'^ 

Sergius in. . . . . . 007 

Anastatins III. .. 910 

Undo 912 

JohoX 918 

Leo Vi 928 

604 Stephen VIII. ... 920 

606John XI OSl 

607 Uo VII 9S6 

Stephen IX 960 



614 
617 
626 
689 
689 
641 
640 



Agapetiu II .940 



John XII 966 Clement IV. 



UoVIII. 968 

BenedAct V**t»'* 964 
LJobn XIII 966 



Mariinlll 946 A4e»uider IV.. .. 



666|Doninns IL 
666 



! 



A.O. 

0e]*soSlL'«r>... 1118 

CalfaeiQsIL ..«.. tllO 

Honorins If.' .... 1124 

Innocent II. .... . 14 60^ 

Colesiinell 114S 

Lucius II. ...... 1144 

EUigeniasIII...^. 1146 
AoastaUnsIV. ..1169 

Adrian IV. 1164 

Alexander in. .. 1169 

Lnciaslll llSl 

UrbaplIL..»..< 1186 
Gregory via. ..1187 

ClemeDtllL .... 1188 

Celestine III. «.. 1191 

Innocent III. «... 1198 

HonoriusIIL..., 1210 

Gregory IX 1S27 

Celestine IV IMl 

Innocent IV. .«.< lS4f 



Urban IV. 



1008 



Benedict VL ' ^^ 

660|Boniface Vn. ... 074 

676 Benedict VII. ... 976 

678 John XIV 984 

686 John XV 986 

684 Gregory V 996 

686 Silvester IL ..... 999 

686 John XVI I 

687 John XVIL . . . | 

70lSergiusIV 1000 

706 Benedict VIII. .. 1012 

JobnXVUI 1024 

708 Benedict IX 1084 

714 Gregory VI 1044 

781 Clement, ....... 1046 

74lDamasusZI 1049 

762 Leo IX 1040 

767 Victor XL .. . 1064 

7688tepbenX....... 1067 



772 
706 
816 
817 
824 



Alexander IL ... . 1061 

Gregoiy VIL .... 1078 

Victor III 1086 

Urban II 1088 



;;;} 



« • • ". 



It64 
1961 
UM6 
1S71 



1270 
1977 



Gregory X. . 

Innocent V. 

Adrian v.. . 

John XIX. . 

Nicholas IIL 

Martin IV. ...... 1261 

Honorios IV 1286 

Nicholas IV. 1988 

Celestine V.<.. I iaa^ 

BonifiureVIlL. i "''* 

Benedict X 1802 

Clement V 1806 

John XX 4 . • 1616 

Benedict XI 1U4 

Clement VL . . . • 1642 

Innocent VI. . . ^« 1662 

Urban V .1602 

GiegonrXL...^.. 1670 

Urban VI 1878 

Boniface IX 1880 

Innocent VIL . . • 1404 

Gregory XII 1406 

Alexander V 1400 



Nicholas IL..... 1060 John XXI 1410 



827]Pa8cal II. 



Martin V 1417 

Eugene IV. ^ • •'. « 1481 
NicfaoUMi ¥.....« 1447 

Calixtu^Iil 1466 

1468 



1009)Pi» IL 



aui 



A.D. 



^ItLw....;, l4MTitt(fre4 tlw.BlBr 



SkiJiipjpIV. ...... Mil 

I|illf«em VIll.. ^. 1464 

BiofllJ .*« ). i50«H*i^ ^^» ...» ) 



A.D. 



WiUiftoi III. 



1M4 
U60 

1555 



1180 
1102 

1104 



1605 



JiiUpB U S 

IdepfX *.>»*. 16L3 

AfMcnVI. ...».k 1682 
QlevieiityXI U8S 

Jnlioi III. ..*«.» 
MaioeUuB 11. . . } 

Piviiy ...« 1600 

Pm -V. ... k ... • 1606 
Gic^or^XlIL... 1678 
SUtUB v.. .»...« :1M6 

IWPpeiitlX 1601 

Gkvient VUl.... 160S2 
Lett XL ...... I 

P««1:V i 

GrfgorvXV 1681 

Urban VUI 1688 

ImmceiitX. ..«.. 1644 
Alexander VIL.. 1056 

ClvaentlX 1667 

CJ«8eotX 1670 

ImiiacentXI 1676 

AltJiander VllI. . 1608 
Im^qcept XII. .«. 1601 

Cleme»tXI 1700 

laaocentXIII.... 1721 
Benedict XIlL... 1784 

Clement XII 1730 

Benedict XIV--*' 1740 
Clement XIU-.* 1768 

PioBVI 1774 

Pins VII 1800 

l-«oXn 1882 

Piof VIII. 1820 



Sa^flfcted ta iiie 
perman Empe* 
Mrs, Ull 1260.. 1108 

Conrad, 1260 

Intenegnttm* .... 1263 
Manfred, ....... 1264 

Cenrad II ?io««i 

dwrleaofAnjott,^"**^ 



NAPLES ALONE. 

Charlea II. the 

Lame,. 1884 

Robert the WU^,. 1800 

Jowl 1S43 

CbvlesIII lObS 

Ladislaus, U86 

JowII 1414 



A« D. 

domiret . IL tilt 

Monk* .«.«.. 1184 
PsirDoiU»y ..*... -1188 
AllwKKi .II. the •. 

Chaster ..«.«. 1162 

Peter li 1106 

James I. the Cen* 

<|lieror t MIS 

Peter III 1276 

AUbnso III. llw 

BenefioeoC,*... 1285 
James II. the 

J QSty .•••*•.. 1 201 

Alfonso IV 1827 

Peter IV. the Gt. 1886 

John 1 1887 

Martin, « 1806 

terdinand L ..•• 1410 
Alibnso V......* 1416 

John II ..«• 1468 

Ferdinand II 1481 



CASTILE, KINGS 
OF. 



NAPLES AND 
SICILY. 

Alfonso, King of 

Arragoq, 1434 

Fexdinsnd, 1460 

Alfonso II 1404 

Ferdinand II 1405 

Frederic, 1606 

Became suijeet U Spain 
far 250 yeare^ 

Charles VII 1755 

Ferdinand IV. .. 1750 
Francis. 1825 



NAPLES AND SICL 

LY, KINGS OF. 
Roger II........ 1102 

Koger.m 1120 

William I. the 

Wicked, ....^. 1153 
William IL the 



ARRAGON, KINGS 
OF. 

Ramires, 1036 

Saacbo» 1067 

PeterL 1004 



Good, 1166 AUbnio !• 



Ferdinsnd the 

Great, 1088 

Sanchoy 1066 

Alfonso VI. the 

Valiant, 1072 

Alraca, 1100 

Alfonso Vll 1122 

SanchoIII 1167 

Alfonso VIIL the 

Noble, 1168 

Peter H 1106 

Henry 1 1214 

Alfonso IX 1217 

Ferdinand III. .. 1220 
Alfonso X« the 

Wise 1268 

SanchoIV.* 1284 

Ferdinand IV. . . . 1206 

Alfonso XI 1312 

Peter the Cruel^.. 1860 
Henry II. the 

Bastard, 1860 

John 1 1870 

Henry UI 1800 

1104|JohaII 4.«« 1400 



aid 



A.D. 



Iteuy tV. tke 
Impoleni^ .... 1484 

iMbel »Dd Feidi* 
nand V 1476 



I 



SPAIN, KINGS OF. 

ChArletl 1516 

Philip II 1555 

Philip 111 1508 

Philip IV 1621 

CltarieBlI 1665 

Philip V 1700 

Ferdinuid VI. ... 1746 

ChurlesIII 1756 

Charles IV 1788 

Ferdinand VIL . . 1808 



PORTUGAL, KINGS 
OF. 

Alfonso I WZU 

Sanchol 1185 

Alfonso II 1212 

Ssncho II 1233 

AiroQso III 1246 

Dionyiias, 1270 

AtfontolV 1825 

Peter the Crael, . 1357 

Ferdinand, 1867 

InterregnunoL for 

18 monthly ... 1388 
John I. the Bas- 
tard, 1386 

Edward) *. 1433 

Alfonso V 1438 

Johnll 1481 

FUumanael, 1495 

John III 1521 

Sebastian 1557 

Henry the Cardi- 
nal. 1578 



Theodosias III. . • 
L^o III. Isanricus, 
Cunstantine V. . . 

Leo IV 

United with Spain» 158Q|Con8tantine VI... 



Uuke 



John IV., 

of Braganca,. 
AI^iEmso 



Keani 



1640 
1656 



A.D 

pli « 1750 

Maria Franciaca, . 1777 

John VI 

Maria, 



1709 Theophilos, 



. i 



IL. 
Si- 

the 



. I • 



474 

491 

618 
527 



GREECE. 

Ewtpervn ^the Etoi, 

Arcadiusi 306 

Theodosius II. .. 408 

Marcianu9, 450 

Leo I. the Thra- 

dan, 457 

Leo jonlor 

Zeno, 

Anastatitts the 

lentiary, . » . 
Jastin I. 

Tiiracian, . 
Justinian I. . 

Jastin II. 565 

Tibvrias II. .... 57b 
Mauricius the Cap- 

padocian 582 

Phocas G02 

Heraclius 610 

Constantioe III. 641 

Constans II 642 

Constantino IV. 

Pogonatos, .... 668 

Justinian II 685 

Leontius» 694 

Abftinierus Tiberi* 

us, '697 

Justinian II. re* 

stored, 704 

Phillipicus Barda« 



nes, • 711 

Anastatius II 713 



Irene, 

(9icephonis> 

iVliaiiaelL...... 8U 



Peter H. .^ 1668|Uo V, the Arme- 

^ohnV, ......:., IT06,| nlan, 81*" 



A.t). 
Michael IL tlie 
Stammerer, .... 821 

Michaellll.tbeSot, 842 
BasiliuB the Ma- 
cedonian, 867 

Leo VI. the Philo- 
iopher, ....... 886 

Constantine VII. 

Porphyrogenitni, 918 
Romaiios with Coo" 

stantine, 910 

Romantis II. .... 959 
Nicephorus II. 

Phocas 963 

John Zeoiiscesi . . 969 
Baailius II. and 
ConstantineVIII. 975 

RomanusUI 1028 

Michael IV 1034 

V 1041 

Constantine IX. . . 1042 
Theodora, ...... 1054 

Michael VI 1056 

Isaac Comnenas, . 1057 
Constantine X. 

Ducas, 1059 

Romanus Dioge- 
nes, 1068 

Michael VII 1071 

Nicephorus III. .. 1078 
Alexius Comnenas, lOSl 
John CoronenuB, k. 1118 
Manuel Comnenus, 1143 

Alexius II 1180 

Andronicus 1 1183 

Isaac AngeluB 

Comnenus, ... 118& 
Alexius IIL the 

Tjrant, 1195 

Isaac Angelus, re- 
stored, ..;. 120S 

Theodore Laacaris, 1204 
John Ducas Vata- 

ces» 1222 

Lasca- 
risIL ...-..;.. 1255 
John Lascaris, .' . . 1258 
Palaeolo- 



715 

717 

7421 

775 Theodore 

780 

797 



802 Michael 



gus, 

Andronicus It. . • . 
..ri-^ ^III.*. 



1259 
1283 
1220 



ii^ 



..A.»^ 



Jx^ I^ailaolojgus, 1341 

'restore^* ..»'•.• 135 A 
M^^uei; ;...., w. 1391 



Cpivtantine Pale- 
ologup, 



1446 



OTTOMAN EMPE 
ROHS. . 

Osman,., 1298 

Orc^ban, 1825 



x»^ 1.... ■..*.".. 

Bayeseed I 

interregnum, .... 
Mohammed |» , . . 

Amorath II 

Mohammed II. . • 
Bayezeed IF. .... 

Selim I. . . 

Saleiman I 

SeJimll 

Anmrath III 

Moliamnied III... 
Ahmed I 



MuflafA, ^ 1617 

AmuratUlV .' 162» 

t^Mm, 1640 

Moliaramed IV... 1655 
9u]eiman II.. ... • 1687 

Ahmed II 1090 

MoAt^falU*.*../. IfiOS 

Ahmed III 1703 

Mabmood T « 17S0 

MuflWalll. ...» 1767 
Abdul Ahmed,.., 1774 
SeJiiii III 1789 



1356 

]380i 

i40-i! 

1413 

1421 

1451 

1481 

1512 

1520 

1566 

1574 

1595 

1604 



Muatafa IV. \ ^^g^ 
Mahmood 11. S ' * 



EMINENT PERSONS. 



i^fffHe. Flourished. 

Vjksh, ...«,• uncertain 

Yajnvawalkya, 

Jatroini, ■ 

Vasishtfaa, .... 

Ka01a, 

Gautama, _. 

KinAda, 

Patanjali, - 

P&nini, 

Kdty4yana. . . . 

V&lmikj, 

Homer, ....B.C, 907 

Hesiod, 907 

Elijah 896 

Lycurgus, 883 

Elisfaa, 846 

Isaiah, , 768 

Eamelua^ 736 

Sappho 601 

Epiroenides of 

Crete 594 

Jeremiah, 594 

^sop, 578 

Cadmus, 562 

Solon, 561 

Thales 659 

Ibjcas, 552 

Anaximander, ... 650 
Theognis, ....... 548 

Pythagoras, 522 

Anacreon, 520 

ZoroaBter, . • 619 



Heraclitua, . . B. C. 

Diogenes, 

i£6chylu8, 

Zeno the Elder, . . 

Pindar, 

Arinarchu^, 

Leucippus, 

Anaxagoras, 

Charon of Lamp- 
sacus, 

Herodotus, 

Aristippus, 

Euripides, 

Sophocles, 

Socrates, 

Thucydides, 

Aristophanes, .... 

Ctesias, 

Meton, 

Damon and Py- 
thias, 

Lysias, 

Polopidas, 

Hippocrates, .... 

Xenophon, 

Plato, 

Eudozus, 

AristoUe, ....... 

Xenocrates, 

Euclid, 

Theophrastus, . . . 

Epicums, ....... 

Callimachus, .... 




51 C Archimedes, B. C. 280 

47(i Terence, 170 

476 CritolauB, «.. IQO 

464 Lucilius, 1^8 

456CinBay 100 

453 Posidoniiis, .... 81 

452 Julius CsBsar, .... 64 

452 Cicero 6$ 

K&lid&s, 
449 Amera Sinbi 
444 Vararuchi, 
432 Dhanwantarl 

427SatlQst, 63 

426 Diodoms Siculos,. 44 

419 Cornelias Nepos, 4S 

417 VirgiU 42 

41(3 Horace, S8 

416 Uvy, 20 

416 Ovid, 10 

Celsua, 10 

807 Strsbo, 5 

896 Vurahamihirff^A.D. 450 

39.') Bhavablrdti, 720 

881 Sankara, 800 

870 M otanabbl, 915 

36i« Firdausi, 980 

362 Avicenna, ....... 1000 

351 R&jaBhoja 1090 

314 Varanicln, 1000 

298 Ramanuja, 1 100 

286 Srihersha, 1120 

288M&gha, — ^ 

244 6h&raTf, 



sift 



A.D. 

Bhaltf, .;< *««^ 

Vofiad«v«,r a -'^ 

AAWari^; 1145 

HMAcfeMkdra, ..• 1174 

S«ii«....» 

MirKhoAH,... 2 
MtrHaaatu.... { 
Jelal ud din Rumi* 
MMrr ad din, .... 

MAdhaYa, 

Hafez 1350 

VlugfaBe^, 1448 

MirKhMd, 1450 

Naaak 8hah, .... 1490 
Khottdemir 1624 



Ntane, Birth, Death. 

A.D. A.D. 

Dante, .... 1265 1821 
P«!tr4rcli, ... 1S04 1874 
Boccacio/«. 131S 1S76 
Cliaucer^ 4. 1328 1400 
FroiaiMit, .. 13S0 1400 
Gower,*... 1402 

MuUcr, .... 1470 

Lortiso de 

Medid,... 1448 1402 
Gnwm DoQp 

glas 1474 1.522 

Macliiavel, . 1460 1527 
D'Ercilla,.. 1632 

ArioBto, ... 1474 1533 
Erasmus, . . 1407 1536 
Paracelsus,. 1493 1541 
Copemicusy 1473 1643 
Lother» . . . 1483 1640 
Howard, Earl 

ofSurrej,. 1616 154() 
Rabelais, . . 1483 1663 
J. C. Scali- 

ger 1484 1568 

Melanctlion, 1497 1660 
VesaUus,... 1514 1564 

Vida 1480 1566 

Ascbam, .. 1515 1668 
PeterRamus, 1515 1572 
CoroinaiidiDe,1509 1575 
Cardan, ... 1601 1676 
Camoens .. 1624 1579 
Bacbanan, . 1506 1582 



1220 

1228 

1230 Tych 

1250 

1840 



NmiL ii\BXkth. DiM. Nmu. ' SiHk. Dmh 



Sir r.:<sui- 

ttt^ i\,'ii. 1554 
lifltttaig^. 1593 
TattD, ..i. 1544 

Henry fiOe- 

phentya • * • 1528 

SpeuBer* ... 1553 

iuBMhe,1546 

Ferishta,.*. 1510 

Henrj Carey, 

Earl of Mon- 

montb, ... 1596 
JJ.Scaliger, 1540 
Clavias, . . . 1537 
Beaanioat, . 1586 
Shakspeare, 1504 
Cervantes, . 1547 
Napier,.... 1560 
Paul Sarpi,. 1562 
Abulfas), .. — ~ 

Fy«i» — ^ 

Camden, .. 1561 

Bhattoji Dik- } 
shita, fl. • . . > 

Tulaii Dat, . • \ 

John Fletch- 
er, 1516 

Bacon,.... 1560-1 

Sir W. Tem- 
ple. ..... 

l\lalherbe» • 

Kepler, • . . 

Davila, .... 

Jayadeva, fl. 

Drayton, .. 

Carey, .... 

Lopez de la 
Vega, .... 

Ben Jonson^ 1574 

Martin Opite 1697 

Massinger, . 1684 

Sir J uhn Suck- 
ling 1609 

Galileo, .... 1564 

Chilling- 
worth,.. ... 1602 

Grotias, ... 1583 

Torricelli. . . 1608 

Drainmood, 1585 

Des. Cartea, 1596 

Ini^o Jon<r8, 1572 



A. o. A. D. 



« . 



... 



Ah)li.D8b4r, l9M'\m 
l666Uvdlae6,l. 1618 1658 
1602 Harvey, 
1595 Soarrod, 

Pteoal, . . i 
1508 Cow!ey» w 
1599 Davenant, 

Moliere, 
1612 Milton, 

Spinoza, . . 

Barrow, 



1624 



1655 
1671 
1576 

1568 



1562 



A* D. A.D. 



... 



* • • 



1569 1698 
161# 1660 
1623 '16^ 
1618 1667 
1005 16e8 
1620 167S 
1608 1674 
1623 1677 
1630 1678 
1616 Bochefoacalt,1613 1680 
1609Bttaer,;.... 1634 1^1 
1612 Coriieille, . . 1«06 1684 
1616 0fcwa7,.... 1652 1086 
1616 BoiFie,. . : . 1626-7 1691 
1616 Puffendorf; 1631 1694 
16l7Huygeiis, .. 1629 1695 
1619 
1620 
1620] 
1623 



Fontaine, . . 1621: 1695 
De la Bray« 

ere, 1644 1686 

Racine,.... 1639 1699 
Di^den, ... 1631 1700 
Hooke, ..i. 1635 1702 
Lodi:e, .... 1632 1T04 
BemoiAHi,!. 1654 1705 
Anna Diaoier, 1661 lf07 
Paninbar, . . 1676 1707 
fif^leau, ... 1636 1711 
Feine4ott, .. 1651 1711 



1625 
1626 

1626 

1628 Charles Mon- 

1630 tague. Earl 

1631 of Halifax, 

1630 Gronovius, 

1631 Flam»tead, . 
1633 Addiiun,. .. 

Prior 
1635 Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, 1632 1725 



1716 
1716 



1661 
1645 
1616 1719 
1672 1720 
1664 1721 



1637 

1639 Rapin, 

1640 ■ 



1641 
1642 

1644 
1646 
1647 
1649 



Newton, . . . 
Steele, .... 
Congreve, . . 
Atterbury, . 
James Her- 
niAnn, .... 
Boerhaave, . 
Wolfe, .... 
H«lley, . . . 



1661 
1642 
1671 
1670 
1662 



1725 
1727 
172» 
1729 
1732 



1678 
1668 



I7S3 
17J8 
1739 
16.56 174t 
1661 1741 



1660Rollin, 

166:&BeuUey,.. 1661-2 1742 



SIS 



NtimiO. .Btirth. Dm». 

A. D. A. D. 

Mft9f iUiWi i . . 4)663 1B41 

Swiff, «,a»i. 1667 
W^^poH fr. 1676 1744 
M«c|a«ill«. 1699. 
TiKKPsaii.. » . 1700 1748 
GiMMmornhf. 1676 1749 
Monroe^ 4i • 1715. 17SI 
Be7i4el5^..«. 1684 1752 
fiaUiin|*.;4i. 1707 
MD9tefliqpi|iru,1680 1765 
Vaqf^mtl^f 1657 1767 
CwU«yCtbb«r,l671 1767 

Mjv .••4k* 16B5 1758 
Kl€iic, ..,< 1716 1769 
RichRr4«m, 1689 
T. Siam«D, 1710 1761 
Lmdj Monta- 
gue 1690 1762 

Bradley, . . . 1692 1762 
Shenstone, .1714 176S 
Simton,.... 1687 1768 
Sterne, .... 1713 1768 
Cbatterton,. 1762 1770 
SmoUett»».. 
^O0^e;,« 4^ 

H4l|frir«aid. 

Rousieaa, , • 



17461 Ouiick 



1746 Metaacasio, 



I7ii4 Diderot, 



NmUu '.BOthlkM, 



A, D. A.D. 



inneaa, .. !m)7 
V«ll»i*^;i. 1604 

UisiDg«;U 1729. 
,. I«08 
WmiHttntfer.niS 
Bulls', *...^* 1707 
Df.Joltoauii, 1700 
P'Aleinben, 1717 
1718 
Buffon, ... 1707 
Gnllen^.... 1718 
FtmiIlUo, .. 1706 
Wartott, ... 1728 
Adam Snath, 172S 
Smenton,... 1724 
1721 
J. Hanter, . 1728 
Condorcet, . 1743 
Lavoiaier, . . 1743 
SirW. Jones, 1740 
Gibbon, ... 1737 
Goldoni,... 1707 

Bums 1759 

Macpherion, 1738 

Reid, 1710 

Horace Wal- 

pole, 1718 

1723 
1728 

'--^^ 1731 



1776 Blair 



1776 

im 

1761 



1762 Kb)fetock, 



1766 Robertson, 



1711 1771 

1716 1774 

1726 1774 

17flS 1776|Marmonte] 

1738x 1776 Bto^i 

ini 1377eow|>eiv 



1818 
1783 
1784 
1784 
1784 
1788 
178D 
1700 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1793 
1794 
1794 
1794 
1794 
1796 
1796 
1796 
1706 

1797 
1799 
1790 
1860 



Namea^i Birth. Bnth. 



Lftvater, . . • 
UM#in, . . . 
Alficki, . • .!> 



9 ♦ 

Herder^ ••• 
Prifestly, . . . 
■UUlt, • • •' •• 

Paey 

Potion, • . • 
Holctoft,... 
Cunberlimd, 
Heyne, .... 
L^rnnge, . 
Wieland, . . . 
Sheridan, .. 
Richter, . . . 
De Scael, . . 
Stolberg, • • . 
Playfair, . . . 
Wolcot, . . . 

Watt, 

Kotaebue, . . 
Herschel, . . 
Byron, .... 

Voss, 

Volta, .... 
Lapiace, . . . 
Wollaaton, . 
Young, 



A. O. A. D. 

171S<1800I 
1741 1801 
172l< 1862 

1749 I86B 
1724 1606 
1741 180^ 
1763 I8U4 
1724 1804 

1748 1805 

1750 1608 

1744 1809 
1732 1811 
1739 1812 
1786 1813 
1788 1818 
1761 1816 
1792 1817 
1766 1817 
1716 1818 

1749 1819 
1738 1819 
1736 1819 
1761 1819 
1738 1821 
1788 1824 
1761 1826 

1745 1826 
1827 
1828 



• i - ' 

r 



I ■ • 






V -»» 

«' .■ 



V , 



^ TH£.' BND. 
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i»»IJ«»|i£0'«t «• 'S4 VaIHt, 
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